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FRANCE AND GERMANY 


“ The Kingdom of Heaven may be won by patience, but it 

is force which disposes of the kingdoms of this world.” 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

“ The influence—which must sooner or later be irresistible— 
of a powerful nation of twenty-four millions of human beings, 
who speak the same language, who have reduced the art of 
society to the simple notions of freedom and equity and who can 
so charm the human mind that they create missionaries and 
proselytes in all the countries of the world—the influence of a 
nation such as this must 1n the end win all Europe to the cause 
of truth, moderation and qustice.” MrraBeEAav. 


HOSE were generous ideals which Mirabeau in 1790 
held up to the French Revolution. His confidence 
was mistaken and his hopes were betrayed, and when the 
Revolution had run its course to the last scene at Waterloo 
there were few votaries left in France of “‘ the cause of truth, 


moderation and justice.” Four years ago, less in the eager 


enthusiasm of a new movement than in sheer revulsion from 
the horrors of the war, the thoughts of many minds in all 
nations turned back to the idealism of which Mirabeau had 
been an eloquent prophet. The conception of the League 
of Nations made, and indeed still makes, a wide appeal 
because with all its imperfections and limitations it 
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enshrouded a deep-seated aspiration of the human mind, 
the desire for peace and for some more rational instrument 
of peace than the blind workings of force. To many 
friends of France, who can never forget her immense 
services to humanity, it must seem that the most significant 
aspect of French policy as it has been revealed in the last 
few weeks is that France has discarded the wisdom of 
Mirabeau for the cynical doctrine of the King of Prussia. 
Whether consciously or not, the Government of M. 
Poincaré is crushing the nascent hopes of civilised Europe 
as the Committee of Public Safety, and after it 
Napoleon, destroyed the early faith of the Revolution. 
This may seem a harsh saying; and the deeper our con- 
viction of its truth, the more necessary is it that we should 
be at pains to understand by what roads French opinion 
has travelled to this point. France withstood the main 
shock of the war. For four years the struggle was fought 
out on her soil. During that time a wide stretch of French 
territory lay helpless in the power of a wanton invader. 
Her mines were flooded, her factories destroyed, thousands 
of houses were levelled with the ground, in the fighting 
zone the face of the countryside was changed beyond 
recognition. Her people suffered the inevitable rigours of 
a military occupation and much else that was neither 
inevitable nor excusable. When at length victory complete 
almost beyond expectation put an end to these trials, the 
French people assumed that the work of restoration could 
proceed in the certainty that Germany would pay for all, as 
her soldiers and spokesmen had made it clear that the Allies 
would be called on to pay after a German victory. French 
political leaders, with the almost unanimous support of 
their Allied colleagues, encouraged the common belief and 
have persisted in their error long after the rest of the world 
has abandoned it. Restoration has been pressed on, with 
little regard to expense, and compensation has been paid, 
often on an extravagant scale, but hitherto the money 
has been provided not from the bottomless coffers of the 
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enemy, but for the most part through loans subscribed 
by the thrifty peasantry of France. The time has come 
when the angry investor finds his national finances in 
disorder and himself threatened with a heavy increase in 
taxation. He looks across the Rhine, surveys the appar- 
ently fabulous prosperity of German industry, and knowing 
nothing of the foundations of sand on which that prosperity 
rests, finds only default, wilful and persistent. 

But a deeper anxiety preys on the French mind than that 
of impending bankruptcy; it is the haunting terror of 
another invasion. Bismarck is dead, the Hohenzollerns are 
deposed, conscription in Germany is abolished, arms in 
vast quantities have been surrendered. But the Germans, 
in French eyes, are still a nation of soldiers, incurably 
militarist, inveterate enemies of France. France cannot 
forget that her own population, which in Mirabeau’s day 
was 24 millions, is still only 39 and declining ; that in the 
same period of 130 years the population within the frontiers 
of present-day Germany has increased from 23 to 65, that 
of Great Britain from 16 to 42 millions. France remembers 
her own losses in the war, two millions dead ; she sees that 
her army is becoming more and more an army of mer- 
cenaries drawn from her African colonies. France asks 
with bitterness where she is to find security. 

M. Clemenceau suggested an answer to that question 
when in the Peace Conference he asked for the Rhine 
frontier, the traditional line of defence which France in 
all the expansive periods of her history has sought to 
obtain and to hold. There are eight and a half millions 
of Germans on the left bank of the Rhine and a territory 
which was one of the earliest homes of German civilisation. 
So the Allies opposed the annexation and tried to allay 
French fears by the Anglo-American guarantee to France 
against German aggression and by providing for the 
occupation of territory on the left bank of the Rhine for 
fifteen years. The Anglo-American Treaty lapsed when 
the United States refused to ratify it. It is useless now 
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either to criticise or to regret that failure. But we may 
well say with General Smuts, “ America’s entry was the 
keystone of victory ; her collaboration was the keystone of 
peace. When she decided to retire from the position the 
peace was lost.” Though there can be no certainty, it 
is probable that if the guarantee had been given, French 
policy in the last three years would have been very different. 
What is clear is that failure to ratify the Treaty created in 
the French mind a sense of injustice and of anxiety, and 
offered a specious pretext for any action which the extreme 
militarists in France, who had never given up the Rhine 
frontier, might wish to take against Germany. It was in 
the hope of filling what France felt to be a gap in the peace 
settlement that Mr. Lloyd George, a year ago, offered 
France a conditional British guarantee. The delay had 
been too long, and nothing but a close military alliance, 
such as British opinion instinctively shrinks from, would 
then satisfy France. It is, in our view, fortunate that 
nothing came of the offer, for a guarantee against German 
aggression means two quite different things to a French- 
man and to an Englishman. In France such a guarantee 
would be regarded as a binding commitment to assist France 
against Germany, whatever might be the circumstances of 
the quarrel or the policy which led up to it, so long as 
Germany was formally the aggressor. Here it would be 
taken as a matter of course that when the time came the 
British Government and people would be free to determine 
for themselves who was in fact the aggressor. Such 
agreements are a sham and a danger unless the parties to 
them have common interests and a joint policy ; between 
France and the British Commonwealth the last few years 
have revealed mainly divergent interests, and frequently, 
even where interests were identical, separate policies 
fundamentally opposed. With America as a signatory to 
a tripartite treaty, an immense influence for peace and 
moderation would have been introduced into French policy, 
a restraining influence such as Great Britain, with the 
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disadvantage of propinquity and the same European back- 
ground and traditions, could never exercise alone. 

From the idea of a guarantee France, it would seem, has 
turned for security to that of a Germany kept permanently 
weak. To many French minds it is a more attractive, 
because it appears a safer alternative. German union, 
they argue, is a modern and an artificial creation. It rested 
on the military hegemony of Prussia, not on the traditions 
of a common nationality which bind together the citizens 
and the provinces of older and more homogeneous States. 
Once depose Prussia, as she has been deposed, from her 
unchallenged supremacy, and the centrifugal forces which 
for centuries before Bismarck’s day kept Germany as a 
congeries of petty States, torn by feuds and internal 
jealousies, will again work for disruption. The process 
may even be assisted from outside. If there is a separatist 
movement in the Rhineland, France should encourage it in 
the occupied territory ; however trivial and discredited its 
leaders are, they deserve French support. If there is 
friction between Bavaria and Prussia, France should exploit 
itin Munich. From this attitude it is an easy transition 
to the frame of mind which welcomes German failure to 
carry out in full the reparation clauses of the Treaty, 
because a pretext is thereby created to extend indefinitely 
the occupation of the left bank of the Rhine. If for a time 
the Ruhr Valley can be controlled as well, France holds 
Germany in her hand. 

There is one serious weakness in this argument. It rests 
on a complete misconception of German mentality. No 
Englishman who knows the two peoples can treat seriously 
the current French pretension to a monopoly of under- 
standing of the German nation. He is much more likely to 
be impressed by the crass ignorance of Germany which he 
meets everywhere in France. If he looks for a true insight 
into the German character amongst French writers of 
distinction since Mme de Staél, he will find it only in the 
works of M. Albert Sorel and M. Romain Rolland; and he 
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will discover that M. Sorel is unfortunately dead and that 
M. Rolland is a pacifist. Germany to-day is an unhappy 
country, primarily through the past blunders of her own 
rulers, and the policy of ruthless aggression which plunged 
the world into war. She has no leaders with the brand of 
greatness, even as greatness is measured in an age of 
relative mediocrity; certainly she has no Frederick or 
Stein or Fichte or Bismarck. Her politics are the sport of 
factions, and the nation at large is groping for a means of 
political self-expression under a parliamentary system, 
with no tradition of democracy to sustain them. Morally 
the German people are, and have been, in the depths, 
driven by the inexorable pressure of their recent economic 
life either to fatalism or to simple egotism. But there are 
very few observers who have been amongst them in the 
last few months who believe that the Reich can be easily 
dismembered. The Bavarian or the Badenser may flaunt 
his independence and his local patriotism in his dealings 
with Berlin, but in the face of France he is a German and 
nothing else. Even if the will to separate were there, modern 
economic organisation would compel the retention of the 
Reich. If the occupation of the Ruhr Valley leads, as it 
may, to the breakdown of German economic life, chaos may 
follow, and in a chaotic society anything is possible. But 
even from chaos, sooner or later, order must emerge, and 
when that time comes, it is difficult to believe that a 
strong political union of the German States will not again 
be regarded by the German people as their natural and 
inevitable destiny. In its political organisation Germany 
has indeed travelled far from the confused aggregation of 
360 separate states, with their feudal traditions, which 
confronted Napoleon. But it is well to remember that 
even the particularistic tendencies of that age did not 
prevent the united uprising of a nation against what was 
felt to be the unjust aggression of France. The years 
between Jena and Leipzig revealed in the German character 
reserves of strength and of quiet endurance of which the ~ 
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existence had been unsuspected, and however thorough 
may have been the training of the German masses in 
docility in the last fifty years, there seems little reason to 
believe that the French view of the German mind as 
responding favourably only to kicks is any more accurate 
to-day than it was a century ago. 

Apart from reparations and political security, France has 
another preoccupation which has only recently come into 
prominence—that of her economic future. The war left 
her with her principal coalfield out of production for 
several years, owing to the damage done by the Germans to 
the pits. But the Treaty of Versailles brought compensa- 
tions of a different kind. For fifteen years at least it put 
the coal of the Saar Valley under French control. It 
restored to France the ironfield of Lorraine, greatly de- 
veloped by Germany since 1870, and brought that of 
Luxemburg out of the German into the French orbit. A 
prospect was opened up of important extensions in the 
metallurgical industries of France. But for that more coal 
and more coke are needed, and their natural source is in 
the Ruhr Valley. Moreover, the properties acquired on 
the left bank of the Rhine had been exploited as an integral 
part of the German iron and steel industry. A large part 
of that industry in Germany proper had grown up for the 
utilisation of the minette ore now under French control. 
The Peace in effect had drawn an artificial line through the 
middle of a highly specialised industry, but it could not 
alter the fact that the French side and the German were 
in their nature interdependent. France might own most 
of the raw material, but Germany retained the rest, the 
coal and coke, and with them the accumulated technical 
skill and experience without which the success of the 
industry is unattainable. There must clearly be a powerful - 
incentive on both sides to an economic agreement, but 
French industry has been tempted to look to control rather 
than partnership, and to favour political action which would 
be likely to facilitate that object. 
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We have attempted to survey what may be called the 
French case as it appears to the French themselves. The 
invasion of the Ruhr, we have suggested, can only be 
explained as the product of different and irreconcilable 
motives. ‘There is no reason to think that French policy 
has been clearly and logically thought out in all its implica- 
tions ; on the contrary, all the evidence indicates that it 
has developed from a mixture of popular superstitions, 
economic ambition, and sincere and deep-seated apprehen- 
sion. There is the notion of the inexhaustible wealth of 
German industry, and in a narrower circle the vision of the 
iron and steel trades in Germany working in permanent 
subordination to the metallurgical interests in France. 
There isthe universal French conviction that German 
mentality is still indistinguishable from that of 1914, there 
is above all the constant dread of a powerful hereditary 
enemy with greatly superior numbers. There is the 
reluctance of French politicians to open the eyes of the 
French public to the naked truth of the financial position. 
But if we turn to ask simply and objectively what is the 
character of the French invasion of the Ruhr Valley, we 
are driven back to the view expressed in the first paragraph 
of this article. It is an attempt to solve the three distinct 
problems of France—reparations, permanent security and 
economic development—by the one method of armed force. 

Of the economic question we will only say that no business 
man in this country believes that an agreement for the joint 
working of an industry entered into by one party at the 
point of the sword can ever endure. The problem of 
reparations is dealt with elsewhere in this number of Tur 
Rounp Taste. It is a problem mainly economic, partly 
psychological. No debtor can be expected to pay more 
than is humanly possible, no debtor will pay willingly 
unless he feels that his honour or his credit is involved, and 
a great nation which is a debtor cannot in the end be 
compelled to pay against its will. Against these ele- 
mentary truths of human experience the most powerful 
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army in Europe batters in vain. Assume, what is still 
quite uncertain, that this adventure ends in the way which 
would be outwardly most favourable to France. Grant 
that passive resistance by the German Government and the 
employers and the workers breaks down under compulsion, 
that the industries of the Ruhr continue to function under 
French supervision, unwillingly perhaps, certainly less 
efficiently, that Germany is driven to accept whatever 
demands France may make on her. What then? The 
reparations problem, as the article on that subject makes 
clear, will be further from solution than ever. The achieve- 
ment of France will be that she has extracted at the point 
of the sword one more promise which to those who make it 
is divorced from any sense of moral obligation and by 
responsible financial opinion throughout the world is 
regarded as incapable of fulfilment. 

Nor can force in the long run bring France security. Two 
years ago THE Rounp Taste wrote* :— 


France naturally feels a profound sense of insecurity in the 
presence on her frontier of a population twice as large as her own 
and separated from her only by a secular antagonism and the common 
memory of unprovoked invasion. But can any attempt to remove 
that insecurity succeed as long as the antagonism remains? Ger- 
many as a military power has been broken by the war, and it rests 
with the Allies whether German militarism dies or revives as a more 
monstrous growth than before. 


We remain profoundly convinced of the truth of that 
opinion. Every apparent success which may spring from 
the temporary military superiority of France—the economic 
enslavement of the German people, even the dismember- 
ment of the Reich—must sow fresh seeds of hatred and the 
lust for revenge. In the last few weeks the pacific disposi- 
tion of the German masses has given way to the mentality 
of an insurgent people. German democracy is rudely 
shaken in its struggle to survive. Even to-day it is an 


* See Tot Rounp Taste, No. 43, June, 1921, p. 602. 
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accepted belief throughout Central Europe that a war of 
revenge is inevitable. We do not yet share that view, but 
if France continues on the course she has chosen, it will 
soon be the universal opinion. Certainly it is absurd to 
think that in the long run France can maintain the present 
relative military strength of the two countries. 

Force, then, at the best is futile to attain the objects of 
French policy. But it is a dangerous and an uncertain, 
as well as a useless, weapon. Force applied to a machine 
can be controlled, the strains and stresses which it sets up 
can be nicely calculated. But the effect of the conflict 
between force and the human will is incalculable. The 
invasion of the Ruhr seemed only a month ago to be 
regarded by M. Poincaré as a simple operation, the problem 
of protecting a few French engineers. Already it is obvious 
that France has set sail into an uncharted sea, leading no 
one knows whither. Each measure of coercion points in its 
failure inevitably to the next, and at every stage withdrawal 
becomes more difficult. Over all Europe unsettlement has 
driven out the first feeble symptoms of confidence and 
stability in the new political order, and French action is 
likely to embolden nations and individuals to throw off 
the irksome and unfamiliar methods of discussion and 
arbitration for the easier traditions of the mailed fist. 

When France embarks deliberately, almost light-heartedly, 
on a course so perilous to civilisation in Europe, it would be 
wrong to let old friendship stand in the way of frank 
criticism. Both in its political and its economic aspects 
the present crisis is of vital concern to the British Common- 
wealth. In the remainder of this article an attempt will 
be made to take a broad survey of the new problems with 
which the Empire is confronted, to trace some of the 
possible developments of the struggle between France and 
Germany and to suggest the conditions on which peace 
can be restored to the world. 
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II 


O many Englishmen it has been a subject of anxious 

thought in the last few weeks what part the British 
Commonwealth can play in averting disaster to the world. 
Hitherto Mr. Bonar Law has been content to watch events. 
He refused in Paris to co-operate with France in her 
proposed action in the Ruhr Valley and he stated candidly 
the belief of the British Government that such action was 
as dangerous as it was certain to be futile. He might well 
have added that it was a violation of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Annex II to the Reparation Clauses of the Treaty lays down 
the practical details of Reparation payments and the 
functions of the Reparations Commission. Article 18 of 
the Annex reads as follows :— 


The measures which the Allied and Associated Powers shall have 
the right to take, in case of voluntary default by Germany, and 
which Germany agrees not to regard as acts of war, may include 
econoniic and financial prohibitions and reprisals, and in general 
such other measures as the respective Governments may determine 
to be necessary in the circumstances. 

The French interpretation of this Article is that the word 
** respective ” gives authority to any Allied Government to 
take separate action without the consent and against the 
will of the rest, and that the expression “ other measures ” 
was intended to cover an advance into unoccupied Germany 
and all such proceedings there as the French have taken in 
the last few weeks. We may pass over the first of these 
points, without renouncing the opinion that a more 
natural purpose of the word “ respective” is to connect 
the “Governments ” with the “ Allied and Associated 
Powers,” and not, for example, with the neutrals. But it 
is impossible to allow that, if the framers of the Treaty had 
contemplated in any circumstances action such as the 
invasion of the Ruhr, they would have buried their intention 
in the obscurity of an Annex, under a phrase such as “ other 
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measures” coming immediately after the specific words 
“economic and financial prohibitions and reprisals,”* while 
explicitly, in another part of the Treaty itself, authorising, 
not an extension of the occupied area, but its reoccupation 
after it had been evacuated, in the event of a Reparation 
default. Tue Rounp Tasie pointed out in 1921 the 
illegality of the seizure of Diisseldorf, Duisburg and 
Ruhrort,t and the present infraction is no different in 
kind, however much more serious in degree. It is no doubt 
an awkward precedent for later British Governments that 
Mr. Lloyd George in 1921 was a consenting party, and, 
indeed, more than that, a vehement champion of the 
extended occupation. 

Mr. Bonar Law preferred to point to the inexpediency 
rather than the illegality of the French action, and he 
refrained from any steps to oppose it. Some of his followers 
seem to have interpreted their neutrality with such 
“ benevolence ” as to wish the French good luck. Up toa 
point there is clearly a very strong case for patience, even 
for passivity. It is the British policy to lay stress on 
points of agreement rather than on points of difference, 
and so long as there is a chance of working in harmony with 
France on other problems, the natural inclination of the 
British Government will be to avoid the complete rupture 
of the Entente. That inclination was bound to be fortified 
by the desire to make peace with the Turks at Lausanne, 
where French support was essential to, though far from 
being a guarantee of, a settlement. 

But it is clearly only up to a point that the British 
Commonwealth can continue to remain a silent spectator of 
French action. Already practical difficulties accumulate, 
and British neutrality is severely strained. The Govern- 
ment is naturally reluctant to renounce its obligations for 
the fulfilment of the Peace Treaty, to remove its representa- 

* The British custom is to regard such general words as coloured 
by the specific words which precede them. 

t See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 43, June, 1921, p. 588. 
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tives from Inter-Allied Commissions and its troops from 
the Rhine. So this country has continued to be represented 
on the Reparations Commission, even though that body 
has become a facile instrument for registering the decrees 
of the French Government. This involves some sacrifice, 
perhaps, of dignity, but nothing more serious. In the 
Rhineland there is much closer contact with reality. The 
Inter-Allied High Commission, with the British High 
Commissioner dissenting, passes illegal ordinances daily, 
and a delicate situation may soon become untenable when, 
as has already happened, French military police are sent 
into the British occupied area to arrest and deport German 
officials for refusing to obey instructions which, in the 
eyes of the British authorities, are ultra vires. The 
presence of an army of occupation implies responsibility to 
keep order in the district which it occupies, and if the 
British troops remain they may at any time be involved with 
the French in troubles which they themselves have had no 
part in creating. If they go, on the other hand, the last 
obstacle to full French domination of the left bank is 
removed. In its nature the decision is one of those which 
must be left to the Government to make, but unless the 
turbid waters of the Rhineland begin soon again to flow 
clear, every day will add to the danger that the decision to 
withdraw, when it comes, may come too late. 

The question of the troops, important though it is, is 
only a part of a much wider issue. A clear responsibility 
rests on the British Commonwealth to work for the peace 
of the world. Can it for long stand by whilst a policy of 
which it disapproves, a policy founded on principles which 
it repudiates, a policy which it believes to be opposed not 
only to its own interests, but to those of all nations, is 
allowed to operate unhindered ? It is well to remember 
that Great Britain has made its own contribution to the 
present situation in Europe. The British delegation were 
at least equally responsible with the French for the un- 
workable reparation clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. 
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Subsequently Mr. Lloyd George came to see clearly what 
was wrong with Europe and he worked whole-heartedly 
to put things right, but the initial blunder of those clauses 
fatally clogged his steps and the inevitable effect of his 
successive compromises was to gloss over the realities of 
reparations and to help to fan the flame of French 
extremism. Neutrality in these conditions cannot for long 
be consistent with British obligations to humanity. America 
still holds aloof. No other nation outside the British 
Commonwealth is left with both the strength and the 
conviction to give a lead to Europe and to raise its voice on 
the side of peace. If through timidity or indifference it 
should fail at such a crisis, its influence will be impaired for 
a generation. 

What form that lead should take we do not pretend to 
say. It must be determined to a great extent by the course 
of events. That course is still uncertain, but at least it is 
clear that the position in the Ruhr Valley will not remain 
stationary. The line of possible development most favour- 
able to France has already been indicated. It would imply 
the breaking down of passive resistance in Germany, the 
demonstration of the power of France to control the Ruhr, 
to solve all problems of transport and to keep the economic 
life of Germany in being. On those conditions the occupa- 
tion might be of long duration, and while it lasted interven- 
tion would be difficult and a real peace in Europe or a 
genuine economic revival unattainable. This result, we 
must confess, seems to us to be improbable. German 
resistance up to the present shows little or no sign of 
weakening. It is comparatively easy for a people so 
organised as the Germans to circumvent, for some time at 
least, the efforts which the French are now making to 
dislocate German industry. The cordon round the Ruhr 
can be made to have its terrors for the one side as much as 
for the other, and before the full effects of this segregation 
are felt in unoccupied Germany they may well be found to 
be intolerable in the Ruhr area itself. If the Ruhr industries. 
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are the principal suppliers of the Germany outside, Ger- 
many is by far their most important market, and for many 
things their only possible market. Inability to employ the 
population of the Ruhr may prove to be a stumbling- 
block to the French. There is an obvious limit, too, to the 
applicability of the present French remedy of replacing a 
recalcitrant German engineer or railway official by one 
from France. France has no surplus of skilled labour or 
technicians, and the disorganisation of the transport 
services in France will be a heavy price to pay for the 
satisfaction of restoring the time-table on the Rhine. 

If these doubts are justified, we are brought to face two 
alternatives. The difficulties of the task which France has 
undertaken may be cumulative. It may become impossible 
any longer to conceal them. Public opinion in France, the 
opinion of the masses who have hitherto followed their 
leaders in ignorance, misled by passion or by popular 
superstition, that opinion may make itself felt. France 
may then be prepared to accept any reasonable inducement 
to withdraw. If that moment comes, there will be an 
opportunity for mediation with a fair prospect of success. 
In that case the whole weight of British influence should be 
exerted in favour of a settlement. British interests, world 
interests indeed, call for a settlement with the character 
of finality. It must depend on France and on the United 
States whether peace in the full sense is attainable. Opinion 
in America is moving rapidly, as the article from America 
in this number of Tue Rounp Taste clearly indicates. 
Just how rapidly remains in doubt. America canaot be 
hurried or influenced to any extent from outside, but if in 
her own time she should again take her place by the side 
of the British Commonwealth to save humanity, her action 
may be decisive. For France withdrawal from the Ruhr 
must be followed by a radical change of policy if the settle- 
ment is to be in any real sense final. France must abandon 
all hope or desire of preventing Germany from becoming 
again a great and united nation, and must seek ways of 
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agreement and friendly co-operation. She must be pre 
pared to accept such a settiement of the reparations 
question as the rest of the world may think just and 
practicable. She must look to her own people to solve the 
problem of her budget. She must be willing to substitute 
reason for force in her dealings with other nations. This is 
indeed a formidable catalogue of renunciations, and nations 
do not readily renounce either their principles or their 
prejudices. France will not be prepared to make this 
sacrifice of national pride unless she realises that there is 
no alternative except another war, which she could hardly 
survive. In the end we believe that that realisation 
will come, but it would betray an optimism for which 
there is at present no rational ground, if we refused to 
recognise that it may come only by gradual and painful 
stages. 

There remains the other alternative, and it is one which 
it is not pleasant to contemplate. Military government of 
a large civilian population, particularly if that population 
is concentrated in an industrial area in conditions in which 
unemployment and shortage of food may at any time 
appear, is exposed to grave dangers. The great bitterness 
felt towards France may turn obstruction into active resist- 
ance, sporadic at first but steadily intensified. The French 
forces may be driven to substitute for arrest and imprison- 
ment the violent repression of disorder. The end then 
cannot be foreseen. Peace will have vanished out of sight. 
The British Commonwealth will be driven to think out its 
foreign policy afresh. 

In any event the anxieties and preoccupations of foreign 
affairs in the next few months will be severe. Peace hangs 
in the balance. Now, if ever, it is essential that the policy 
of the Empire should command the support of every part 
of it. The Conference of Prime Ministers to be held in 
the summer is the most important of those meetings since 
the war. On it may depend whether we drift again into 
the position of 1914 or exert ourselves in time to maintain 
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peace. Changes of Government here and in three of the 
Dominions make it imperative that, at whatever incon- 
venience, the Conference should be held, and held soon, and 
it is impossible to regard without deep apprehension the 
suggestions already being made from different quarters that 
the meeting should be postponed for another year. 





v 


IRELAND AS IT IS 


The following account of the present situation in Ireland 1s 
from the pen of an Irish eyewitness.—Epitor. 


WO hours ago I wrote the above title, and since then 
I have sat here wondering, am I attempting the 
impossible ? 

Is it possible for any person to write of Ireland so that a 
person not living in Ireland may even dimly understand 
the hopes and the despairs, the construction and the destruc- 
tion, the tears and—yes, even the laughter, for there is a 
little laughter still. 

How many times in the last six years have we said, 
“Thank God the trouble is over ; this country is at last at 
peace.” How many times exclaimed, “It is hopeless ; it 
will never end; this cursed country is ruined.” Living, 
as we do, in this see-saw of emotion makes it difficult to 
find anyone with a stable and independent viewpoint. 
There is hardly an Irish man or woman who has not been 
directly affected, either in person or pocket, by the hap- 
penings of the last six years. As a result there is hardly an 
Irish man or woman who is competent to form even an 
approximatelf correct view of the present position. I have 
frequently heard two descriptions of one incident which I 
had myself witnessed so tinged with the viewpoint of the 
narrator as to be absolutely contradictory, and both at 
complete variance with the truth. 

The Press, too, to no small degree, adds to the confusion 
by not relating facts as facts, but as illustrating propaganda 
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which they believe will appeal to their readers. All these 
things make it almost an impossibility to tell of the country 
as itis. I will try, but I fear I will fail. 

Ireland has a Government of her own. It is a new 
Government, with the faults of every new Government, 
and possibly a few more in addition, but with one virtue, 
which very few Governments new or old possess, viz., 
courage, moral and physical. This Government is confronted 
with the most difficult problem in administration that any 
Government new or old ever faced, and from which the 
most seasoned Government might recoil. It has not 
recoiled ; it has fought on, and is fighting on. It has never 
wavered from the policy that the Treaty must be observed, 
and I believe it never will waver so long as the present 
~personnel exist. 

The leaders of the Government are convinced, and never 
hesitate to state in the most explicit language, that they 
will abide by the Treaty and the Free State Constitution to 
the death, and death is no empty word in Ireland. 

Every Minister knows that his death-warrant has been 
signed ; that, given the slightest opportunity, he will be 
shot like a dog, indeed with much less compunction than 
we would shoot a dog. Every Minister is compelled to live 
permanently in the Government offices, unless to drive 
under heavy escort to some other equally well-guarded 
post. He is cut off from the ordinary amenities of life, 
even his family is not safe. Under such circumstances 
many men would endeavour to placate their enemies, who 
are their fellow countrymen and former comrades. No 
such attempt has ever been made. Instead, they have, 
when it became apparent that the armed forces in oppo- 
sition to the Government were prepared to stop at 
nothing, authorised the setting up of military courts, the 
execution of convicted prisoners, even the execution of 
unconvicted prisoners by way of reprisal for murder. Yes, 
the Government has courage, moral ‘and physical. 

It has also, I believe, honesty of purpose, and no desire to 
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exploit one class or creed at the expense of another. It has 
loyally carried out its undertakings to Southern Unionists. 
It has nominated a good Senate with fair representation to 
all classes, and it promises a Land Bill on the lines of the 
Convention report of 1916 which will not be unfair to the 
landlords. 

It must be remembered, however, that the personnel of 
the Government is made up of men who eighteen months 
ago were fighting against British rule in Ireland. They are 
altogether apart from what has hitherto been the ruling 
class in Ireland; what has often been contemptuously 
referred to as the ascendancy class. Many people of that 
old class are offended by the Government because of their 
complete departure from precedent, by their brusqueness, 
by their lack of appreciation of the position which the old 
class held and still believes it should hold. The Govern- 
ment has in consequence alienated this class at a time when 
it is a mistake to alienate any class in a country where he 
who is not actively with the Government is against it. 

The Government, again, is too quick and too slow. Too 
quick to pull down and too slow to build. They have 
cleared out the old police, the British military, have dis- 
missed the magistrates, the clerks of summary courts, and 
many other officials before they were in a position to replace 
them with equally efficient forces or officials. I admit that 
it was difficult to see how the old R.I.C. could be retained, 
but the whole force of the Government should have been 
primarily devoted to its replacement. It was not. 

Far too much time has been wasted over the Irish versus 
the English language, and trivialities like the colour of the 
pillar boxes, while the essentials have been shelved. 
Appointments are daily made not from efficiency but for 
services rendered or sufferings endured while the struggle 
with the British was in progress. What did you do in the 
war with England ? Have you ever been interned ? Have 
you ever been in gaol? This is the catechism for office. 
It is, I know, a natural thing, but it is wrong. If this 
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country is to succeed every man who is willing to help 
should be enrolled. If he is the best man for the job he 
should get the job, without regard to his previous political 
record. This is not being done and will be one of the 
greatest handicaps in the future to the Free State. 

Nowhere is it so noticeable as in the army. Men, or 
rather boys, who were “ out ” in the pre-truce days were 
given and are still allowed to retain commands for which 
they are wholly unfit. Many of these officers had no 
training and little education. The result is absolute lack of 
discipline and an inefficient army. There are notable 
exceptions, but these exceptions prove the truth of the 
rule, for in almost every instance the successful officers were 
trained in some other army. Many Irishmen who are ex- 
British officers offered their services, but the majority have 
been refused. It is a mistake, just as it is a mistake to 
appoint a man on political grounds to a civil office and not 
because he is the best man. It is a natural mistake, how- 
ever, under the circumstances, and one which other 
Governments with less excuse sometimes commit. It has, 
however, cost ireland many valuable lives and done much 
damage to the cause of peace. 

This exclusiveness of the Government ; this limiting of 
appointments to particular parties; this unwillingness to 
accept advice from all; this closed door policy, which in 
some countries might be a remediable mistake, in Ireland 
threatens to be an irremediable calamity. To understand 
this it is necessary to remember that as regards practical 
politics Ireland is in swaddling clothes. For centuries 
she has been ruled by an authority outside her shores. The 
doctrine that the Government was a foreign and oppressive 
power has been dinned into her ears. The Irishman has 
always been depicted as being “agin the Government.” 
It is true that that was his only rule of action, because he 
had never been educated to any sense of civic responsi- 
bility. How could he have civic responsibility ? A Chief 
Secretary appointed by England to-day imprisoned him for 
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doing what a previous Chief Secretary had praised him for. 
He was taught that the only way to gain anything was by 
the back door, by wire-pulling. The Irishman was never 
taught the theory of the State, the necessity for govern- 
ment. The policeman at the street corner was not his 
policeman, he was the policeman appointed and paid by the 
Castle, which in turn was controlled by whatever party 
was in power at Whitehall. The barrister who prosecuted 
in a criminal case was not a public prosecutor, appearing 
for the people to see that right was done. He was looked 
on, and not without cause, as a prosecutor appearing for 
some mysterious entity known as “ the Crown,” determined 
to convict by whatever means possible, and the juries 
thought it was their duty to save the prisoner from his 
clutches. No one thought of the Government as our 
Government. It was always the English Government. 
Now this attitude of mind which used to be a matter for 
jest has become, when coupled with the aloofness of the 
present Irish Government, one of the most dangerous 
factors in the situation. Everyone sits still and waits for 
the Government to move and when it does move, criticises 
it. The habits of centuries cannot be eradicated in a year. 
It has always been the custom in Ireland to trip the police- 
man and help the criminal to escape. The doctrine that 
every man is a policeman was never encouraged or even 
permitted. As a result, the country is not yet awake to the 
fact that their fate lies in their own hands and that some- 
thing more than destructive criticism is essential to success- 
- ful citizenship. A great many of the country people do not 
realise the need for Government at all. An old woman is 
reported to have said in December last that she could see 
nothing “ Free ” about this “ State ” as they were charging 
just the same for things in the shops as they always were, 
and that she was all for the Republic where there would be 
real freedom. There is an alarming amount of truth 
underlying this story. Three months ago a man com- 
plained to me bitterly that the tramcars and motors were 
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not searched for gunmen. Yesterday the tramcar we were 
travelling in was searched, and he said all this searching 
was absurd, and no one was ever caught. 

The ordinary citizen is entirely destructive in his criti- 
cism, never constructive. He will bitterly condemn all 
that has been done and is being done ; ask him what should 
be done and he is silent. This I believe to be the most 
serious thing in Ireland to-day. I put it far above the 
Irregulars’ activity. The burnings, even the shootings, 
are secondary. Until every man realises that it is his par- 
ticular job to stop the disorder, until he steps in actively 
to help the Government, until the Government says, 
“* Come along, all of you, we are only your agents, give us 
your advice and assistance,” no real peace can come. 

What almost makes me waver in my faith is not what 
the Republicans are doing but what the country is not 
doing. The country is ninety per cent. Free State, and 
yet the only advice its public bodies can give is to stop the 
executions and make “a truce of God.” That is to say, 
abandon all hope of government, refuse to follow the 
mandate of your electors, and give way tomurder. Perhaps 
someone who reads this will say here: “The British 
Government made a truce with murder.” My answer is: 
“Yes. They were forced to, because they were attempting 
an impossibility ; they were trying to govern without the 
consent of the governed. They did what should have been . 
done generations ago, and could then have been done peace- 
fully ; they allowed the governed to choose their own 
Government within the Empire.” For the Free State 
Government to give way to the threats and crimes of the 
Republicans would be to deny the very doctrine which 
made the Nationalist movement succeed. The best hope 
in Ireland to-day is that the Government realises this and 
has the courage to follow it. The greatest danger is that 
the country will fail to grasp it and instead of praising, 
blame. Many people, and some journalists, are never so 
happy as when repeating the old tag that the Irish are unfit 
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for self-government. They usually go on to say, “ How 
strange it is that they can succeed in other countries and 
not in their own!” There is nothing strange about it. 
The Irish are as fit for self-government as any other people, 
but a nation, like an individual, has to /earn self-government, 
and Ireland has never had a chance. When other countries 
were learning their lessons, Ireland was told to learn 
nothing, that it would all be done for her. If you punish 
a child to-day for what you petted it for yesterday you will 
be very liable to spoil it. This is what was done to Ireland, 
and that is why I feel somewhat annoyed when the organs 
of the Press, who voice the opinions of the party who never 
allowed Ireland to learn any lesson, or think for herself in 
any way, point the righteous finger and sneer at her attempts 
at self-government. 

When I am on this subject, may I say that what is doing 
infinite harm in Ireland to-day are the many unfair and 
absurd statements which are appearing from time to time 
in the English Press. A few days ago I read: 


After a year’s administration by a Home Rule Government the 
state and prosperity of Ireland are infinitely worse than they were 
at any time during the last three years of British rule. 


That is untrue in fact. The ordinary citizen is no worse 
off than he was in 1920, in fact he is better off. Different 
people may be disturbed, but the ordinary man in the street 
is not any more inconvenienced. . 

Second, the writer forgot one difference. If the British 
had fought out and burned out the country, there would 
have been no prospect but unending rule by force. In a 
few years it would all have had to be done over again. 
Ninety per cent. of the Irish people were against the British 
rule and in favour of the Sinn Feiners. Ninety per cent. 
of the Irish people are in favour of the Free State and 
against the Republicans. If the Free State win out there 
will be real peace. Surely this is a point worth considera- 
tion. If these words should reach the eye of any journalist 
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who is condemned to write on Ireland, my request to him 
is: “If you cannot help, then let us alone; don’t throw mud 
at a Government which, though making many mistakes, is 
trying to do what you and I would be afraid to try to do.” 
Surely, after all these years, the English Press might stop 
trying to use Ireland as a political weapon. 

I am digressing, however, as indeed it is almost impossible 
not to do in any discussion on Ireland at present. 

I have said what I consider to be the chief danger to the 
Free State, namely, the apathy of the general public and 
their lack of citizenship. The second danger is the risk of 
economic ruin through continued disorder ; this comes as 
a direct consequence of the first. The burning of buildings, 
the tearing up of railways, the looting and wholesale robbery 
are destroying the wealth of the country. The consequent 
difficulty of transit for persons and goods and the impossi- 
bility of collecting debts are destroying business and credit. 
Ireland at the end of the European war was the wealthiest 
country of its size in Europe or indeed the world. During 
that war the farmers made huge profits, mortgages were 
paid off, annuities were redeemed, and investments were 
increased. That wealth is now vanishing, fairs and 
markets are being destroyed, the prices obtainable for 
saleable and exportable produce are being forced down, the 
cost of retail and imported articles is being forced up. 
The cost of living is higher in Dublin to-day than it was 
three months ago and is at least ten per cent. higher than 
in London. This is all the direct result of the activities 
of the Irregulars, as they are called here, the armed men 
who are laying the country waste. 

Who are these Irregulars ? What are they? Are they 
Republican idealists, or irresponsible unemployed young 
men, or are they ordinary thieves and robbers? The 
answer, I think, is that they are partly all three. To 
understand how they came into being one must look back 
to the years from 1914 onwards. During the European 
war emigration was stopped, thousands of farmers’ and 
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labourers’ sons, who used to go to Australia, America, New 
Zealand, had perforce to remain in Ireland. There was 
no land for them and little work. Further, Ireland did 
not suffer in men or material in the European war in 
proportion to other countries. ‘The Conscription Act was, 
rightly or wrongly, not applied here. And when the 
Armistice came there were at least thirty thousand youths 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-two, who for four 
years had read of war, talked of war, seen war on the 
pictures, played at war as volunteers, but had never smelt 
real war or seen its horrors. They were, thanks to the 
repeal of the Arms Act, almost all armed. They had little 
education and as I have pointed out previously, owing to 
the method of government in Ireland, could have no sense 
whatever of civic responsibility. Into this soil, ripe for the 
sowing, fell the seeds of the Republican doctrine preached 
from 1916 onwards. It was a most successful move in the 
war against England to raise the Republican flag. It 
smashed the old constitutional Nationalist party. It gave 
an objective to fight for, a name for the army, the I.R.A., 
a reason for a Parliament. The real leaders of the move- 
ment, or rather a majority of them, as was subsequently 
proved, were sane enough to see that the substance of 
freedom under the Treaty was what they really wanted 
and would take, even without the shadow of Republicanism. 
Their followers would, I firmly believe, have gone over 
with them had the leaders been unanimous. The weeks 
immediately following December 6, 1921, when instead of 
unanimity there were acrimonious debates in the Dail, 
growing more bitter day by day, and ending in a complete 
split, will some day be recognised as the blackest in Irish 
history. ‘The responsibility resting on Mr. de Valera and 
his followers for their action then is enormous. We are 
still reaping the results of that dissension, and I fear much 
of the harvest is still ungarnered. I will not attempt to 
deal with the reasons for their action; suffice it to say 
that I would be glad if I could think that they were all solely 
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actuated by principle and that no personal motives in- 
fluenced their decisions. 

The effect, as I have said, was disastrous. A number of 
the wilder spirits amongst the old I.R.A., who had actually 
come to like the life of excitement and danger, who dis- 
liked the thought of returning to the monotony of work, 
lent a willing ear to the doctrine that most of their leaders 
had sold them to England; that it was their duty to 
uphold the Republican cause at all costs ; that it was better 
to have Ireland a desert and free than prosperous and even 
nominally within the British Empire ; that they were the 
keepers of the conscience of the country; and, if the country 
could not be led to see the truth, it must be driven. 

To the banner of these men, some of whom were and are 
undoubtedly whole-hearted in their belief, all that was worst 
and most dangerous in Ireland was immediately attracted. 
There are always potential criminals in any community, 
especially at a time of world excitement, and young men 
who under normal conditions would be reputable citizens 
rapidly become demoralised. The landless youth of Ire- 
land had been nurtured on thrills, they had nothing to lose, 
they had learned the power of the revolver and how food, 
money, lodging, and drink could be obtained by its judicious 
use in the name of the Republic. When one command- 
ment is broken often, the others soon lose their sanctity, 
and it is a lamentable but true fact that Ireland, which for 
years prior to 1914 was practically free from the crimes 
common in other countries, where doors might be left 
unlocked at night, and a woman could travel where she 
wished and never fear an insulting word, has fallen from her 
high estate. There are in many parts of the country bands 
of young men reckless and daring to a degree. They keep 
continually changing their location. They billet them- 
selves on the farmers and residents of the locality where 
they happen to be at the moment. They are alway on 
the look-out for mischief. ‘To-day they destroy a railway 
bridge, to-morrow burn a senator’s hous@ the next day 
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they ambush a small party of National troops. They 
terrorise the country to prevent information as to their 
movements leaking out, and if information is given they 
fulfil their threats by shooting the informer and burning 
his house. It is very easy to blame the country people for 
not informing. Would any of us under similar circum- 
stances do better? I will cite one actual instance which 
I know of :—A man, his wife, and two children occupied 
a large, rambling house in a county in the midlands of 
Ireland. Their nearest neighbour was over half a mile 
away, and they were five miles from a town and six from a 
railway. Fourteen irregulars descended on them, camped 
in the house and ordered the owner to supply them with 
food, beds, etc. ‘They lived there for a week, sleeping 
during the day and operating at night. During their 
entire stay the owner was followed everywhere by one of 
their number armed with a rifle and a revolver. The 
owner was told that if he attempted to communicate with 
anyone he would be instantly shot and his house burned. 
On their departure the warning was repeated. They meant 
it and he knew they meant it. He didn’t inform anyone. 
Was he a coward? He could get no protection, for it is 
impossible for the Government to place a guard over every 
house in Ireland. He could not leave the country, for 
almost all he possessed was the house and farm. He knew 
that if he did tell and was shot his neighbours would only 
consider him a damned fool for telling ; they being still 
wholly ignorant of the doctrine that it is every man’s duty 
to preserve the peace. Accordingly, he took refuge for his 
conscience in that pestilential subterfuge that it was the 
Government’s business to get information about these 
Irregulars. I knowthat man acted wrongly, but I am afraid 
I would have done likewise under similar circumstances 
and with much less excuse. How is this going to be 
stopped, you ask? First, by all citizens who want to live 
and let live rousing themselves and standing together. 
Second, by having a strictly disciplined and efficient army 
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and police force. If that man had known that everyone in 
the county would have come to his assistance had he been 
in danger; that his neighbours would help him to keep 
guard on his house, his stock, his crops; if he had even 
known that he had their moral support, I have no doubt 
that he would have played a different part. Knowing as: 
he did that his demise might only lead the local Rural 
District Council to pass another resolution calling on the 
Government to make “a truce of God” with his murderers, 
he was not encouraged to heroic endeavour. As I said 
before, want of national brotherhood and common cause 
against the common enemy is the plague spot which may 
destroy national life, and every effort of the Government 
should be used to foster such a spirit. 

These roving bands of Irregulars are not so numerous 
or so widespread as they were some time ago. There has 
been undoubtedly an improvement in the last six months. 
In April and May of last year, prior to the attack on the 
Four Courts, the Irregulars went about the streets of 
Dublin unchecked. They commandeered food and clothing 
at will. In the name of the Belfast Catholic Refugees’ 
Committee, they forced any householders on whom their 
displeasure chanced to rest to provide accommodation and 
food for refugees, real or alleged. They openly carried 
arms and openly seized motor cars. No attempt was made 
to stop their activities. The Government “ regretted the 
deplorable conditions,” but made no attempt to alter them. 
There was, in fact, no enforceable law in the country ; in 
other words, no government. All that is gone. The 
Irregulars are now “on the run.” ‘To be found with arms 
means death. They hide, slip out, shoot, burn, and 
destroy, and hide again. Their present organisation is, I 
believe, entirely exaggerated. It is quite erroneous to 
believe that there is one controlling centre which devises 
operations all over the country according to plan. There 
are undoubtedly leaders who direct the Irregular activity 
into certain channels. These leaders, for instance, con- 
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ceive that it would embarrass the Government to have 
senators’ houses burned. This idea is conveyed, either by 
example or by messenger, to any bands which are operating 
in the provinces ; but these bands must work out their own 
details and act as best (or worst) they can. ‘The intensive 
war on railways is another example. The idea is central, 
the action local. It is nonsense to talk of a raid in Kerry 
being planned in Dublin. Yet there are plenty of people 
here who would be very annoyed if it were suggested that 
they were in any way sympathisers with the rebel activity 
who will tell you fantastic tales of the organisation and 
secret service of the Irregulars and contrast it with what 
they call the futility and lack of information of the Govern- 
ment forces. 

The Irregular organisation is so well broken in many 
parts of the country that they have become mere bandits 
and highway robbers. To call at a lonely house, inhabited 
for choice only by women and children, and at the revolver’s 
point demand /5 in the name of the Republic, is the 
extent of daring of which some of them are now capable. 
If there isn’t £5 in the house, §s. will do. 

There are, however, many others who have not de- 
scended to the criminal level, who still act under leaders 
who believe that they are fighting for the freedom of 
Ireland; that by destroying bridges, by tearing up rail- 
ways, by burning houses, by murdering Ministers, they 
will induce such a state of terror as to make government 
impossible. ‘To these leaders the penalties of the law have 
no terrors, death itself is but martyrdom. ‘They bind their 
followers to them, first, by playing on their feelings, by 
implanting in their uneducated and excited minds the 
idealistic doctrines of Republicanism and Nationality, the 
belief that an Ireland without foreign interference can rise 
to be the greatest and most cultured nation in the world ; 
that she was once the premier land in art, industry and 
civilisation ; that if Republicanism succeeds she can be 


that again. An active, genuinely honest idealist without 
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common sense has much the same effect in an excited and 
excitable country like Ireland as a mad dog let loose in a 
hound kennel. The followers are consequently to some 
extent infected by the madness of the leaders. 

The second method of controlling allegiance is by the 
revolyer. When once you are “in,” you must stay “in” 
or be shot. If you do not commit murder you will yourself 
be murdered. It has proved a singularly effective method 
of securing allegiance; and until the punishment and 
protection of the law become more potent than the fear 
of the Republican leaders, it will remain effective. 

These genuine, or perhaps I should say idealistic, 
Republicans, while they will stop at nothing to further 
their objects, and will commit any outrage on orders from 
their superior officer, are not anxious to inflict suffering on 
private individuals if it is not necessary in the supposed 
interest of the Republic. Indeed, they are jealous of the 
criminal who attempts to line his own pockets by using 
their name and reputation. A., a landowner, was pulled 
out of bed one night by armed men. He was asked to sign 
a paper giving up his land to the people. He refused, he 
was taken outside, shots were fired over his head and 
through his clothes. On his wife’s intercession he agreed 
to sign. He was informed that his attackers were the 
Republican Army and if he did not fulfil his promise he 
would be “ put down.” He informed the National troops 
at the nearest military centre, but was told, not unnaturally, 
that he could not be given protection unless he came to 
live in town. He couldn’t do that, and lived on in his 
country house. A week later he was roused at midnight 
by knocking at his door. He thought his last hour had 
come, and accompanied by his heroic wife went down and 
opened the door. Six armed men entered, went into his 
dining room and asked for pens, ink and paper, which were 
supplied. Four men were then brought in under guard 
and A. was asked could he identify any of them as his 
assailants of the week before. He said he could swear to 
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two of them, and thought the third was also there. The 
three men were promptly put on trial, A. gave evidence and 
the three were condemned to death and ordered to be shot 
at once. They prayed for mercy, which was refused, and 
they were lined up to be shot when one of them asked to see 
a priest, and the execution was delayed until the priest 
came. A., meanwhile, knowing that if these three men 
were shot on his evidence his last hope of life in Ireland 
was gone, suggested they should be reprieved if they 
promised to let him alone. The “ Court ’’(!) finally agreed 
to this and the condemned men were released, but informed 
that if A. suffered any further molestation, if his lands were 
interfered with, or his property injured, the three would be 
instantly shot. It was at this time three in the morning, 
and the “ Court rose ” and retired from A.’s house. The 
“* Court ” and its attendants were Irregulars. 

If anyone thinks life in Ireland is simple, or that a little 
courage or a little initiative would settle the Irish question, 
let him think over this little episode. One might think 
that the danger to the State arose from the land grabbers 
who first invaded A.’s house. I count them as nothing, 
they can commit outrages, make life a hell for decent people 
for a time, but they can never prove a real menace to the 
fabric of the State itself. ‘They can be intimidated ; once 
the law begins to assert itself they will vanish. The other 
men are the real danger, they threaten the very foundations 
of the State, and it is against them that the people must 
unite. The greater the pressure the law exerts on them the 
more desperate becomes their resistance, until breaking 
point is reached. I believe that breaking point would not 
be far off if the country really showed itself behind the 
Government, and so I find myself back again at the same 
point—the vital necessity for the Government to explain 
to the country its true position and for the country to 
answer the call. 

Improved as the situation is, I believe it will take years 
finally to suppress outrage unless the country rouses itself. 
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If there was any real citizenship it could be done in six 
months. This is the darkest point of the picture—the 
growing isolation of the Government, the unending apathy 
and selfishness of the people. ‘“ As long as I am not hurt, 
it does not matter about my neighbours ; let the Govern- 
ment look after them.” Someone with more than the 
usual amount of pluck calls “ Murder—murder.” His 
house is burned. What is the current comment? “Oh, 
well ; he was asking for it ; he should have kept quiet about 
what did not concern him.” 

Now and then a letter appears in the daily papers sug- 
gesting united action ; now and then a leader in one Irish 
daily paper calls on the country to support the Govern- 
ment actively. No one moves. Will no one ever move? 
We have had enough public meetings, God knows, con- 
demning all attempts of the Government to govern. When 
are we going to have one to assist it? Yesterday I was 
stopped in a Dublin street and asked to sign a petition to 
stop executions!! What about a petition to stop ruining 
the country ? 

The Government must come closer, must ask for sym- 
pathy, advice and help. They must try and teach civic 
duties, must stop being the great good Government, 
utterly inaccessible and cut off from their electors. If they 
do that they will strike the death knell of the Irregular 
campaign. 

However, this is not descriptive of the situation in 
Ireland: it is merely the overflow of heart-sickness. I 
must proceed. 

As I have said, the situation has improved in many ways 
since June last. Roads are open, bridges are repaired, the 
counties of Cavan, Longford, Leitrim, Westmeath, Meath, 
Dublin, Wicklow, Wexford, Carlow, and Kilkenny are 
fairly quiet. One can motor through them, and unless 
one has very bad luck no trouble either by way of torn-up 
roads or loss of property will be experienced. 

There is one exception, however, to the general improve- 
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ment—the war on railways. That is worse. I think it is 
the most serious of all the wreckage caused by the Irregu- 
lars. The murders involve more suffering to individuals. 
They terrify and shock us more, but they do not do so much 
harm to the life of the country. It is a brutal thing to say 
that individual lives are not so much loss to a modern 
community as means of transport ; but if the manufacturer 
cannot get coal, if the farmer cannot sell stock, and if the 
retailer cannot buy goods, then economic ruin is bound to 
follow. Breaking up the railways, burning trains, and 
blocking up roads hits at the very life of the country. I 
fear that there can be no doubt that the damage is not 
being done entirely by Republicans. Railway workers are, 
I believe, responsible for a good many of the outrages. It 
is very difficult to understand the mentality that induces 
such an act by a man whose bread is earned on the machine 
which he destroys. I thinkthey have some misguided idea 
that if there are enough railways wrecked the Government 
will be bound to take over the entire control and manage- 
ment of the lines. In other words, that their methods will 
induce Nationalisation, and that then they will have easier 
times and better pay. 

Last summer a commission was appointed by the 
Government to consider the best method of working the 
Irish railways and solving the labour problems connected 
with them. The majority report of this Commission was 
in favour of Nationalisation: a most unfortunate decision 
at the present time in Ireland. The Government had the 
good sense to shelve the report. The harm was done, 
however, and the hands of another batch of State-breakers 
were strengthened. What weakens the State embarrasses 
the Government, so, of course, the Republicans are also 
ready to take every opportunity of wrecking a few trains— 
and so the ghastly tragedy goes on. 

The Great Southern Company is not earning enough to 
pay its wages bill. How is this branch of the trouble to be 
settled ? I know not. One thing is sure: the railway 
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workers who assist in such outrages will live to regret the 
day such conduct was countenanced. 

An Irishman used to be always described as an idealist. 
It is beginning to be pretty clear that he is somewhat of a 
realist also—at any rate he is not averse to profiting by 
disorder and avoid paying his debts. The no-rent campaign 
is an instance of this. ‘ We must have land purchase com- 
pleted ; we will force it on by refusing to pay our rent, and 
if we incidentally benefit ourselves and avoid the rent 
altogether so much the better.” In yesterday’s Dail a Bill 
to enforce payments was introduced. Itis the right thing 
to do, and for goodness sake get on with it, and tell the 
people that it is for their sakes it is being done. Let the 
grocer and the butcher and the candlestick maker under- 
stand that it is their interests that are being protected ; 
that it is not an act of repression or oppression, but an 
attempt to inculcate commercial honesty. Lawlessness 
breeds lawlessness, and every day’s delay is adding to the 
difficulties of the problems confronting the Government. 
Delay at the present time is doubly dangerous. I would 
much prefer to see mistakes made and something being 
attempted than this never-ending ineptitude, the postpone- 
ment of problems which cry out for immediate solution. 
The Government should decentralise more than it does. 
It should also be more open. Let the people hear what 
are the difficulties and let the people state what are their 
fears. Nothing is so hard to bear as suspense, with the 
feeling that something is going on which we don’t know of, 
and which may break out at any time. Except when I am 
depressed by some particularly atrocious murder or outrage, 
I have no doubt that the Free State will ultimately win out. 
If anything can break it, it will be the exclusiveness of the 
present Government. It is almost as difficult to see a 
Minister in Ireland now as it was to see one of her former 
rulers, and I am not sure when you do see them that what 
you say has any more weight. No man is worse off for 
getting advice and hearing the views of ail classes. They 
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will never get the country really to back them up unless they 
take the country into their confidence, and unless the 
country really backs them, the Irregular activity will last 
for years. The country has wonderful recuperative power. 
Any stranger coming to Dublin to-day would find nothing 
unusual in the ordinary life of the city. Business as usual, 
sport as usual, pleasure as usual. On the surface all is the 
same as if no “ war” wason. Do not think that Ireland is 
a fortified camp, and that everyone lives behind closed doors. 
If you have no interest or interests in the country you can 
enjoy your hunting and racing the same as ever. 

I wonder what the next year will bring forth. I hope 
that the Free State Government will go on from strength 
to strength, and, above all, that the Irish people will learn 
that some form of government is essential and that when 
once you have elected a Government you should support 
it, and not its enemies. . 





Y 


THE FUTURE OF REPARATIONS 
AND INTER-ALLIED DEBTS 


HE Reparation problem proper—namely, the problem 

regarded from the economic and financial standpoint 
of getting as much money as possible out of Germany by 
joint Allied action—has, since the occupation by the French 
of the Ruhr, receded into the background. Whether it will 
ever emerge depends in the main on the lengths to which the 
French Government will find itself committed by the 
momentous step which it has taken. If the occupation of 
the Ruhr develops into a prolonged and bitter struggle 
waged with the whole national force on both sides between 
the French and German nations, it is quite likely, indeed, 
that the problem in its old form will never emerge when 
the struggle is ended. The face of Europe may be so 
changed that it may be out of the question to attempt 
again to enforce in any real sense the reparation clauses of 
the Treaty of Versailles. If, however, the French Govern- 
ment and the French people ultimately come back to the 
British view and accept the mediation of some other nation 
or nations in the matter, then a satisfactory settlement 
may still be possible. 

In that case it would be important to be clear as to 
the general principles which should govern any general 
settlement with Germany. It is worth while, therefore, to 
make a survey of it on the broadest lines and to review the 
position and attitude of the main protagonist countries 
towards this many-sided problem. 
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The attitude of this review has never varied. In 
June, 1919, in the middle of the Peace Conference, THE 
Rounp Taste* stated that :— 


The peoples of Britain, France and Belgium have been led to hope 
that many of their financial and economic troubles will be solved by 
the vast indemnity, which is to be obtained from Germany. Members 
of Parliament in England have in their innocence, and misled by 
their betters, given pledges which cannot possibly be fulfilled, and 
unfortunately persist in giving vent to opinions and exciting hopes 
which are inevitably doomed to disappointment... . What 
Germany can pay per annum 20 years hence no man can say. What 
she can pay in the next five years will be limited by the extent of her 
recovery, and in any case cannot be large enough very seriously to 
alleviate the great financial problems which within that period the 
nations of Western Europe must have solved. . . . If she is bound 
in future to make yearly payments to an amount which will in all 
reasonable human expectation exceed her capacity, then no one 
outside a lunatic asylum will lend her money or credit, and she will 
not recover sufficiently to pay anything. 


A few months later, in March, 1920,f it was pointed 
out that the process already starting in Germany— 


cannot continue indefinitely without Germany’s currency ultimately 
losing all value, and once her people have abandoned all confidence in 
her currency, it is difficult to foresee the consequences. . . . On 
this question (the reparation question) the writer is in general 
agreement with Mr. Keynes’ book. Unless every plan of mutual 
assistance in Europe is to be quite unworkable, some definite sum 
which Germany must pay must be fixed upon. She must be left 
to find means of paying it, and the Reparation Commission in its 
present form must be abolished. 


From these views this review has never wavered. It has 
always regarded, and still regards, the Reparation Clauses 
of the Treaty of Versailles as fantastic, and little less 
fantastic—at any rate if their object has been to get an 
indemnity out of Germany—the modifications of the Treaty 
determined upon in the numerous conferences which have 
been held. 

* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 35, Jutie 1919, p. 462. 
+ Tue Rounp Taste, No. 38, March 1920, p. 260 and p. 274. 
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It is logical that we should deal first of all with Germany. 
Clearly we must first make up our minds what Germany 
can pay. We need waste no time considering what she can 
pay now. It is sufficient that M. Poincaré himself admits 
that even the occupation of the Ruhr will hardly yield 
anything. But it is important for the future to consider 
how Germany has been brought to this pass. M. Poincaré, 
with almost every other Frenchman, and a great many 
people in this country, say that it is all her own fault. 
That is not our view. Clearly German war and post-war 
finance prepared a splendid seed bed for the growth of paper 
money and of inflation. It was as bad as it could be. The 
German Government was more reluctant even than the 
French Government to impose the necessary taxation. 
They deluded their people by holding out before them that 
indemnities to be obtained from the Allies would pay for 
the whole cost of the war. Had there been, therefore, no 
reparation burden at all, Germany would have had to make 
a great effort to pull herself round. But, admitting that, 
we regard the reparation payments past, present and to 
come, and all that has gone with them, as almost entirely 

responsible for the present state of the mark. The general 
* effects of the Treaty obligations, as modified from time to 
time, have been sufficient in themselves to destroy German 
credit. The whole world has known that Germany is an 
insolvent debtor, with obligations far greater than she can 
fulfil, and yet that her creditors would refuse to recognise 
this fact, and to agree upon a composition. It has been 
the continual crisis in which Western Europe has lived, and 
the constant threats of force that have been the leading 
factors in the mark’s collapse. The most powerful human 
instinct, that of self-preservation, came into play. The 
whole population fled from the mark. No one can visit 
Germany without being deeply impressed with the profound 
results which flow from the complete loss of confidence of 
a people in its currency, and the way in which those 
results penetrate through the whole fibre of the national 
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being. A sort of fatalistic and pessimistic spirit is 
developed, which is the most difficult of all to deal with. 
It is obvious, of course, that, when the depreciation of a 
currency sets in, all sorts of interests are fostered in the 
country concerned, which find their advantages in the 
continuance of that depreciation, and which shudder at the 
crisis which must attend any process of stabilisation. An 
enormous speculative fever is developed. On the one hand 
the profiteers and the great industrialists see an immense 
chance for themselves in borrowing marks in order to 
increase their ownership of assets of every kind. They 
repay their loans in a constantly depreciating currency, and 
therefore they get their assets dirt cheap. On the other 
hand, all those who live on fixed incomes clearly and rightly 
foresee their ruin if they sit still and do nothing. They, 
too, are driven into “ bear” speculation of all kinds. They 
speculate on the fall of the mark in order to make a livelihood, 
and therefore they hasten its fall. The process once 
started gains a constantly accelerating momentum. Just 
as the boom time in England, with rising prices, resulted 
inevitably in gross profiteering, which the Government 
could by no means check, so the depreciation of the German 
currency, leading equally to constantly rising prices, will 
continue to produce similar results in a vastly exaggerated 
form, and will always be uncontrollable by Government, 
so long as fundamental conditions admit of constant further 
depreciation. But these results are effect, not cause. 
They can only be checkmated by the restoration of 
Germany’s credit, and then they would be entirely check- 
mated. The evils which now bulk so much before the eyes 
of the critics of Germany can be cured in one way only, 
and that is by the restoration of her credit and the 
stabilisation of her currency. When once the blessings of 
stabilisation have been secured, it is no more likely that the 
industrial leaders of Germany would deliberately attempt, 
in order to avoid a reasonable and practicable indemnity, to 
plunge her back into chaos, than it is that our industrialists 
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should do the same here in order to get out of the payment 
of our debt to America. 

Meanwhile the situation in Germany is exceedingly 
dangerous. What the end is is a question which it is very 
difficult to answer. There is in course of progress an 
immense redistribution of wealth. All the fixed-income 
classes are ruined. Many of them must be living on charity 
or starving. But from the point of view of the social order 
the vital question is whether the great producing machinery 
of the country will be able to continue to work. So long 
as it does, all those who live by it—and if one includes the 
agricultural population they must be the large majority of 
the nation—will perhaps be able somehow to adjust them- 
selves to the shifting conditions, though the standard of 
living of the German workman must be far below ours 
already. It is doubtful, however, whether one can contem- 
plate an indefinite prolongation of this state of affairs 
without disaster. There can be no saving going on among 
the population ; it is against commonsense tosave. More- 
over, nearly all things sold abroad or to foreigners in 
Germany are sold at prices which are really less than the 
world value of the German capital and labour invested in 
them. While Germany’s fixed assets may remain as 
before, the floating capital of the country must be becoming 
diminished, and if this process is indefinitely continued the 
ultimate end must be disastrous. Whatever happens, one 
way or the other German industry and finance must some 
day face a crisis. But the crisis they would face through 
the stabilisation of the mark now would be nothing com- 
pared with the crisis, which will come if they go on, until 
they are so impoverished that they cannot feed their people, 
or give them any work. 

But while it is extremely difficult to say what will be the 
final effect on the German highly-developed organism of 
the entire collapse of her currency, which has as we write a 
value of well over 100,000 marks to the f, it is unquestion- 
able that it has resulted inevitably in such chaos to the 
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budget that any present cash payments in respect of repa-" 
rations are impossible. Before they can again begin, the 
German budget must show a real surplus of receipts over 
expenditure. And before that can be achieved Germany 
must have arrived at some stabilisation of her currency and 

some restoration of her credit. None of these things can 
now be achieved without the abandonment of the policy of 
force, threats and sanctions ; and without both the definite 

settlement of Germany’s total liability and the grant to her 

of some years’ relief from all payments, whether in cash 
or in kind. In time no doubt she could pay a great deal. 

She will have hardly any burden of internal debt, and 
presumably small armament and military expenses. She 
should therefore have no difficulty in balancing her budget, 

or in finding the revenue necessary to pay a very large 

indemnity. But to find the revenue in marks is not the 

only difficulty. She must have an equivalent surplus due 
to herfrom abroad. For it would only be by such a surplus 

in the balance of payments due to her from foreign nations, 

as compared to her payments to them, that she could meet 

her debt. In time she might conceivably pay {100,000,000 
a year. But the growth of so great a surplus is a matter of 
time and of the development of her export trade. One 
may with reason question whether any such figure as this 

could be reached for some time, and whether it is desirable 

in our interests that she should pay so much. It is true 
that, if Germany has no internal and only a small external 
debt, her citizens and her industry will be much less bur- 
dened than ours. On the other hand, to pay a very large 
indemnity Germany must sacrifice everything to her export 
trade, and therefore our foreign trade will be subjected in 
consequence to the sharpest competition from her, until 
the world has reached a new equilibrium. 

The able and comprehensive, if undiplomatic, plan put 
forward by Mr. Bonar Law in Paris, which has been 
described by one of the best-known British newspapers as 
deserving at the hands of the French “ the contemptuous 
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rejection it received,” went in fact to the extreme limit, and 
in our opinion beyond, in the amount of the burden it 
imposed on Germany. Very briefly, it proposed, first, a 
four years’ moratorium ; secondly, {100,000,000 payment 
per annum for the next four years; thirdly, {125,000,000 
payment for the next two years ; and, fourthly, thereafter 
£166,000,000 payment, or such smaller sum, not less than 
£125,000,000, as an impartial tribunal might fix. The total 
capital sum was fixed at £2,500,000,000 and the length of 
time during which Germany would have been under obliga- 
tion to pay the above annual sums would depend on her 
ability to anticipate the amounts due by making even 
larger payments under high rates of discount. The 
extent to which she could do this would depend in turn 
on her power to raise large international loans abroad. 
It need hardly be said that no international loans to 
Germany are possible now. We are inclined to doubt 
whether really large loans for reparations purposes will 
ever be possible or, from the economic point of view, 
desirable. The world cannot afford the shocks to its 
equilibrium caused by the huge transactions which are 
glibly proposed. M. Poincaré, indeed, showed how unreal 
is the economic atmosphere in which he moves by actually 
mentioning the possibility of Germany raising 
£1,000,000,000 abroad in 1923. Such figures are, of course, 
entirely legendary. Even in the height of the war by far 
the greatest operation of this kind was the joint borrowing 
of {150,000,000 by England and France on the New York 
market ; and that could not, in our opinion, be repeated 
in times of peace. Certainly nothing can be done for 
Germany, until the reparation question is finally settled. 
It is likely, therefore, that Germany would have to meet 
her debt by annual payments out of her own resources. 
We regard it as very doubtful whether she could find 
£100,000,000 a year four years hence. Certainly a figure 
of {166,000,000 at any time is more than doubtful. 

In any final settlement we shall, in our opinion, have to 
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reduce our demands. Even if France were now to extort 
greater promises from Germany by coercion, they would 
not, and could not, be fulfilled. On the other hand, it 
is possible that some method might be devised by which 
Germany’s payments would rise automatically in proportion 
to an increase in her exports over a certain figure, or in 
proportion to some other measure of increased prosperity. 
All such schemes present difficulties, but they might not 
be insuperable. 

That being the German position, what about the financial 
position of France? The French people have in the past 
four years sincerely hoped and believed that they would 
get almost at once very large sums from Germany. 

It is only too natural, however, that the French should want 
to get the largest possible payments quickly from Germany, 
for their own financial position is becoming precarious. 
It is not easy to ascertain what the French Government 
have spent on the devastated areas. It runs into many 
hundreds of millions sterling, though undoubtedly the 
expenditure has to some extent been on an extravagant 
scale. But the French people, not lending themselves 
easily to direct taxation, have been waiting to see if German 
money is coming before really making up their minds to face 
the sacrifices involved, and now it is too late. Meanwhile 
they have made both ends meet by lending to their own 
Government, and have, indeed, accomplished an extra- 
ordinary feat, and manifested the vast saving capacity of 
the people by raising huge sums without inflating their 
currency. But borrowing cannot be continued perpetually 
without inflation coming in through the window, if not 
through the door. Briefly, the budgetary position of France 
for 1923 is as follows. Her revenue is expected to reach 
18 milliards of francs. Her public debt “ so far as concerns 
the ordinary budget ” will require 11% milliards, leaving 
something over 6 milliards, which is said to be nearly 
sufficient for her expenses on administration and national 
defence. But, unfortunately, another 3% milliards are 
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required for interest on loans raised through the Crédit 
National and other channels for reparation, and even then 
war pensions remain to be dealt with. On the top of this 
the Government have stated that sums equal to many 
hundreds of millions in sterling must be raised in the next 
three years in loans for further expenditure on the 
devastated areas. Since there is nochance, in our view, of 
France getting any cash from Germany for the next three 
years, it is clear, first, that their problem is a serious one, 
secondly, that they must solve it themselves, and thirdly, 
that it can only be solved either by a great increase in 
taxation or by a fresh depreciation of the franc. 

It is important to note what the Americans would call 
the French “reaction” to this problem. The French view, 
as expressed publicly, may be summarised as follows :— 

(1) Germany has deliberately drowned herself in paper 
money to escape payment. 

(2) Germany will inevitably do the same again if she is 
left free to pay as she likes. 

(3) While the Government is bankrupt, the country’s 
real assets remain undiminished. France will admit that 
Germany has bamboozled her out of cash. Her reply has 
been to occupy the Ruhr Valley and take some of her assets 
instead. 

(4) Even if such action brings no cash to the till, it is 
the only means of putting pressure on Germany to place 
her finances in order, control her industrialists and agree to 
a satisfactory settlement. 

(5) In any case, if France were to agree to a great reduction 
in Germany’s debt, England should not only cancel France’s 
debt to her but cancel also her share of reparations, for 
France considers she has an indefeasible right to priority of 
payment in respect of the devastated areas, and if, as is 
likely, German payments do not exceed the cost of restoring 
the devastation in Belgium and France, all those payments 
should go to these two countries. 

If a pyscho-analyst were to analyse the French views, as 
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expressed above, he would probably arrive at the following 
conclusion. The French people have, ever since the 
armistice, been governed by two conflicting impulses. ‘The 
one to get cash from a strong and prosperous Germany, 
the other to keep Germany weak, and even to disintegrate 
her. When cash was desperately needed, and seemed 
impossible to come by in any other way, the impulse 
to subordinate everything to that was very strong. But 
this impulse will become weaker. The devastated areas 
will ere long be restored. Somehow, by inflation or other- 
wise, France can and will solve her own internal financial 
problems. And, in any case, what is the good of receiving 
cash from Germany years hence, when it is in the next two 
or three years that the squeeze will come? As the days 
pass, therefore, the strength of the desire for cash will 
constantly diminish. On the other hand, the much 
deeper and the permanent emotion in favour of security 
remains. If the instinct of self-preservation drives the 
Germans from the mark, it is the same instinct which has 
driven the French into the Ruhr. It is naturally a strong 
temptation to France, even if she does not admit it to 
herself, to use the reparation weapon ostensibly for the one 
purpose, but in reality for the other. For it is almost 
impossible to believe that so intelligent a nation can really 
suppose in their heart of hearts that their policy of force 
can bring them the reparation that they want. The 
psycho-analyst would probably conclude that the driving 
force has been fear, and fear, when it absorbs a personality, 
is perhaps the strongest and most intractable of all emotions. 
To reach a settlement satisfactory on purely economic and 
financial grounds, the course of the French Government 
should have been exactly the opposite to the one that they 
have pursued, for, as we have stated, the payment of 
reparations requires first and foremost the restoration of 
German credit. ‘The restoration of German credit requires 
the abandonment of the policy of threats and the gradual 


cessation of the occupation of Germany. It requires the 
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fixing of a definite and reasonable total, and assistance to 
Germany in the form of credits, and so forth. It means, 
indeed, that the Allies must really want to see Germany 
economically strong in order that she may be able to pay. 
For a further reason the restoration of German credit is 
vital. The debtor who has entirely lost his credit becomes 
shameless. He can suffer no more damage by not paying. 
But if he accepts assistance from his creditors in the 
restoration of his credit, and at the same time solemnly 
undertakes a burden of debt within his capacity, that in 
itself becomes the best security that he will live up to his 
bond. His credit once being restored he will not easily 
set his hand to destroy it once more. If we wish to be paid, 
our object should be to get the German indemnity on the 
same basis as our debt to the United States. America 
does not have to occupy Wales to make us pay, and if she 
did we should refuse to. There is, of course, a great 
difference between a debt such as ours and a fine which is 
resented. By the “ reparation diehards,” both here and in 
France, the very suggestion that one should trust the 
German people at all would be scouted. Nevertheless, it 
is, in our opinion, an undoubted fact that, if the Allies 
cannot believe the written word of Germany, or trust her at 
all, then they may as well write off reparations altogether, 
for they will never get them. 

These being the circumstances of France and Germany, 
what are England’s interests and what should be the policy 
of the British Government when, if ever, the question of 
Reparations and Inter-Allied Debts are again discussed at 
an international conference of the countries concerned? 

The British Government have just agreed—and in our 
opinion rightly agreed—to the terms proposed by the 
American Funding Commission with regard to the repay- 
ment of our debt to the United States. Broadly, the terms 
are that we are under obligation to redeem the debt over 
a period of 62 years by the operation of a Sinking Fund of 
half per cent. per annum and to pay interest in addition 
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at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum for the first ten years 
and 3$ per cent. thereafter. The total annual payments 
will for the first ten years probably average about 
£33,000,000 and thereafter amount to about £38,000,000. 
If we wish, we can repay the whole or part of the debt at any 
earlier date by giving short notice. The debt must be 
redeemed in dollars, in which currency it was contracted. 
The terms are very satisfactory to the United States. 
As we were under contract to pay 5 per cent. interest and 
fund the debt whenever called upon they cannot be said 
to be unsatisfactory to us, though they are undoubtedly 
very onerous. We could not adopt the attitude of France 
and Italy and say we could not pay. Our pride, our credit 
and our circumstances all forbade this particularly after our 
constant asseveration that we intended to pay every penny. 
Our only alternative was to make the best arrangement we 
could. Possibly had our case been better advertised in the 
last few years in the United States the American public 
would have agreed to a less severe bargain since the moral 
arguments for treating war-debts as totally different from 
ordinary commercial debts are overwhelming. But in the 
present state of opinion there we have secured probably 
the best terms that either this or the next Congress would 
accept. And it was of the first importance that we should 
at least come to some settlement, so as to facilitate as far 
as possible the co-operation of England and America in 
the solution of the still more difficult problems with which 
they are both deeply concerned. Nevertheless, it is a 
serious burden upon this country, and, the debt being 
payable in another currency, involves a serious risk. Our 
taxation problem is in any case going to strain us to the 
uttermost, and this further claim upon us will intensify it. 
Taxation in the end always hits the poorest of the people, 
and it is our unemployed who will be affected as well as 
our taxpayers. The method of payment of this great 
annual sum requires more study than has been given it. 
America would probably have to increase her loans to 
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foreign nations, to whom we are accustomed to lend; we 
should reduce our foreign loans. By some such methods 
the necessary adjustments may be made with the least 
possible disturbance to foreign trade. 

This then is fixed. We repay our debt to the United 
States. But what is not fixed is what we receive from 
our debtors—from Germany, from France, from Italy, 
from Russia and the other nations to whom we have lent. 
Mr. Bonar Law’s plan put forward at Paris did, indeed, 
propose in certain circumstances to remit our debts from 
France and Italy, and therefore, no doubt, from others ; 
but that remission was contingent on the full acceptance 
of the whole plan. It was rejected without consideration 
by France. Our claims against France and our other 
debtors remain, therefore, in full force. 

Mr. Bonar Law, as has been evident in all his speeches, 
contemplates with some dismay paying our own debts 
and yet receiving nothing from our debtors. He therefore, 
it seems, framed his plan, so that, while cancelling our 
Allies’ debts to us, we recovered, or appeared to recover, 
sufficient from Germany almost to balance the payments 
due by us to the United States. In other words, he adopted 
in another form the policy of the Balfour note. He pro- 
posed that the ultimate division of the Reparation receipts 
due to France and England from Germany should go as 
to £1,080,000,000 to France and {900,000,000 to England. 
While, therefore, cancelling France’s debt, he was driven to 
propose a division of Reparation receipts as between the 
two countries, which it is not to be supposed France 
would ever consider fair. The generosity of our offer on the 
one side was thus lost in what appeared to be our unfairness 
on the other. And this disadvantage was not compensated 
by our taking payment from Germany largely in bonds 
which, as was generally admitted, were very likely never to 
be even brought into existence. In our view, any future 
plan put forward by us must take a different form. The 
Reparations problem should be considered on its merits 
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and not as a means of enabling us to pay the United States. 
Our proposals should not be vitiated by the same defects 
as was Mr. Lloyd George’s policy at the Peace Conference. 
He doubled the total claims on Germany by determining 
that, whatever were the terms of the armistice, both France 
and England must secure enormous sums from Germany. 
And he gave no priority to France. It is these blunders 
that to no little extent have been responsible for the 
subsequent catastrophes. If one admits, as one ought to, 
that priority should be, and should always have been, 
granted to France in respect of expenditure on the de- 
vastated areas, then undoubtedly France’s share, as pro- 
vided in Mr. Bonar Law’s plan, must be very largely 
increased at the expense of ours. There is no need for us 
to complain. Our own claims against Germany in the 
Peace Treaty are, as we pointed out in Tue Rounp Taste * 
at the time, indefensible under the armistice terms. We 
were not entitled to include pensions, and the pensions of 
all the Allies together amount to something like half the 
whole claim against Germany. Mr. Lloyd George did so 
as the only means of securing for this country and the 
Dominions what he, and, no doubt, his followers, regarded 
as an adequate share of the huge spoil which was foolishly 
and extravagantly anticipated. But though the claim was 
supported by high legal opinion it was in our view an 
immoral one, which has dishonoured our country, and which 
we ought never to enforce. It is right for us, therefore, on 
both these grounds enormously to reduce our own demands 
upon Germany. Only by such action on our part is a 
settlement acceptable and fair to France possible. 

But if we show full fairness to France here, what about 
France’s own debt to us. While our opinion in favour of 
the general cancellation of all war-debts on: the broadest 
considerations remains unaffected, the situation has at any 
rate temporarily changed. France has taken her own 
methods, notwithstanding our protests, for the collection of 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 35, June 1919, p. 466. 
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Reparations. And on our side we have undertaken to 
pay America. There is every reason to suppose America 
intends also to demand payment from France and Italy on 
the same basis as we have agreed to. It would be too much 
to ask that we should now cancel her debt to us, in order to 
enable her to pay the United States. For that would mean 
we should not only be paying our own but also France’s 
debt to the United States. Our policy with regard to 
France’s debt to us is, therefore, contingent on that of the 
United States. There is every reason why these two 
problems should now be settled by mutual arrangement 
between the two countries. 

There are several possibilities. Both the United States 
and England might ask France to redeem part of her debts 
on various terms, or they might both agree to cancel all 
debts. In that case England and Germany—if any settle- 
ment of the Reparations problem were arrived at—would 
alone remain burdened by external war debts. It is 
impossible that such a solution should be regarded with 
satisfaction and contentment in this country. Perhaps by 
that time public opinion throughout the world, and even in 
the United States, will have advanced to the conclusion that 
insistence on the repayment of these great inter-Govern- 
mental debts is unwise and unprofitable. But that day has 
not come. We can only await events, and meanwhile 
redeem our bond. 

England’s interest is overwhelmingly in favour of a settle- 
ment both of the Reparations problem and of Inter-Allied 
Debts which will be economically satisfactory, which will 
not hinder the return of exchanges and currencies to 
stability, and which will definitely remove these questions 
from the arena of controversy. Her great problems are to 
employ her constantly growing population and to bear, 
and if possible to lighten, her huge burden of taxation. 
Neither can be solved except by the return of world 
prosperity. In comparison with that, everything else is of 
little importance. Payments of cash by debtor nations like 
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France and Italy, while welcome to us as taxpayers, will 
not bring nearer, they may even retard, the approach of 
world prosperity. For this reason they should weigh 
comparatively little in the balance. Payments by us to 
America will bear the less heavily, the more prosperous we 
are. The problem is not a static, but a dynamic one. By 
the growth of industry and commerce throughout the world 
we should in a few months gain more in the increase of our 
national income than we are ever likely to get out of France, 
Italy and Russia. In our view Mr. Lloyd George laid, and 
Mr. Bonar Law seems also to lay, too much stress on debt- 
collecting as against international peace and goodwill. They 
are not singular in this attitude. The world’s eyes are 
fixed far too exclusively on these payments by one nation 
to another. France considers her prosperity lies in getting 
vast sums out of Germany ; the United States in getting 
vast sums out of England ; England, sanest of all, is still, 
and in the circumstances very naturally, reluctant to forego 
the chance of getting at any rate very considerable sums from 
her debtors. Meanwhile, in order that impossible sums in 
cash may be paid over by the respective debtor nations, the 
world is kept in chaos and turmoil ; exchanges fluctuate 
wildly, and industry and trade become a speculation. What 
the world, and particularly our own country, requires is 
the smooth working of the great international machine. 
But if we are each to demand our pound of flesh, if strict 
justice according to the letter of the bond is to be our 
guide and everyone else’s, the controversy will never end 
until the whole world is exhausted. 

These debts problems must be settled. Now that this 
country has settled her obligation to the United States, the 
latter country may be ready to call jointly with us a Confer- 
ence to attempt the task. But it is useless to do so until a 
chance occurs of mediation between France and Germany. 
If and when that occasion arises, it should at once be seized 
by the British Government. 
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ISTORY will probably accord to Walter Page, Am- 

bassador of the United States to Great Britain during 
the Great War, a greater place than either his contempo- 
raries or he himself imagined. Page’s life was a con- 
spicuous example of what can be accomplished by a man 
possessed of none of the world shaking gifts, but of refine- 
ment and simplicity of character, shrewd common sense, 
and inflexible moral purpose. No one can point to any 
great or sensational achievement that was his. But from 
the first day of his Ambassadorship, though he had had no 
previous experience of international relations, his judgments 
were singularly righteous and true, and, owing to the 
lucidity, persistence and courage with which he expressed 
them, they manifestly exerted a far-reaching influence on 
men who were far more in the world’s eye than he. 

Page’s early life was typical of his time. Brought up in 
the traditions of a Southern family, he early broke away to 
make his own way in the West. His natural talents led 
him into journalism, and gradually by his independence, 
originality and literary competence he grew to be probably 
the most successful high-class magazine editor of his time. 
He had charge in turn of The Forum, The Atlantic Monthly, 
and finally, as part of the business of Doubleday, Page 
and Co., which he helped to found, of The World’s Work. 

Page regarded his editorial duties as fundamentally a 
form of public service. It was his business to discover 
fresh talent and give it a chance of expression, to ventilate 
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new ideas, and to support every movement for the better- 
ment and education of the democracy in which he lived. 
One of his characteristic enthusiasms was to free his 
beloved South from the worship of three “ ghosts,” “ the 
Ghost of the Confederate dead, the Ghost of religious 
orthodoxy, the Ghost of negro domination,” which he 
regarded as the chief hindrances to its recovery. 

A Southerner by birth, a liberal by nature, a democrat 
by tradition and conviction, it was natural that Page 
should have been an ardent supporter of the Wilsonian 
programme in the Presidential campaign of 1912. He 
believed in everything that President Wilson stood for, low 
tariff, conservation, the betterment of agriculture, the 
limitation of the power of monopolies and trusts and of 
financial privilege. At one time it was thought probable 
that he would be given a seat in the Cabinet. But the 
President sent him as Ambassador to London instead, 
where he took up his duties in May, 1913. 

Page’s reflections on his first official contact with Great 
Britain are illuminating. He was appalled by the strength 
of social caste divisions, by the disregard of what he had 
called in the South “ the forgotten man,” by the indifference 
to the regenerating power of education and democracy. 
But he was attracted and impressed by the character of 
the people and the standards of culture and honesty of 
the leaders in public life :— 


You know (he writes) there’s been much discussion of the deca- 
dence of the English people. I don’t believe a word of it. They 
have an awful slum, I hear, as everybody knows, and they have an 
idle class. Worse, from an equal opportunity point of view, they 
have a very large servant class, and a large class that depends on 
the nobility and rich. All these are economic and social drawbacks. 
But they have always had these—except that the slum has become 
larger in modern years. And I don’t see or find any reason to 
believe in the theory of decadence. The world never saw a finer 
lot of men than the best of their ruling class. You may search the 
world and you may search history for finer men than Lord Morley, 
Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Harcourt and other members of the present 
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Cabinet. And I meet such men everywhere—gently bred, high- 
minded, physically fit, intellectually cultivated, patriotic. . . . I 
cannot see that the race is breaking down or giving out. 


Page never changed this opinion, though later on he saw 
that the war was rapidly making Britain more democratic. 
** Privilege, on which so large a part of life here rests, is 
already pretty well shot to pieces,” he wrote in 1918. And 
he discovered, too, that the fibre of character which he 
’ had admired in the few, ran through all classes. 

It was this judgment which led Page to the great positive 
conviction of his diplomatic life, that the future of the 
world depended upon real understanding and co-operation 
between the British and American Commonwealths. ‘This 
idea, or rather the reasons which he gave for it, are perhaps 
Page’s most permanent contribution to political thought. 
Not long after the outbreak of the war he wrote :— 


The first impression—perhaps the strongest—is a loss of per- 
manent interest in Europe, especially of all Europe outside this 
kingdom. . . . The idea that we were brought up on, therefore, 
that Europe is the home of civilisation in general—nonsense! It’s 
a periodical slaughter pen, with all the vices that this implies. Id 
as lief live in the Chicago stockyards. There they kill beeves and 
pigs. Here they kill men, and (incidentally) women and children. 


Then he goes on :— 


As the world stands, the United States and Great Britain must 
work together and stand together to keep the predatory nations in 
order. A League to enforce peace and the President’s idea of 
disentangling alliances are all in the right direction, but vague and 
general and cumbersome, a sort of bastard children of neutrality. 
The thing, the only thing is—a perfect understanding between the 
English-speaking peoples. That’s necessary, and that’s all that’s 
necessary. We must boldly take the lead in that. I frankly tell 
my friends here that the English have got to throw away their 
damned arrogance and their insularity and that we Americans have 
got to throw away our provincial ignorance. 


Page’s idea, however, was not a mere combination for 
security. It was a vision of a world set free from the 
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hatreds and limitations and ignorance of the past, and 
marching steadily: to unity and prosperity by reason of the 
spread everywhere of true democratic ideals. Democracy, 
to Page, was not a system of government, “ it is a scheme 
of society.” As Mr. Hendrick says, “ the only acceptable 
measure of any civilisation, Page believed, was the extent 
to which it improved the condition of the common citizen. 
A few cultured and university trained men at the top; a 
few ancient families living in luxury; a few painters and 
poets and statesmen and generals ; these things, in Page’s 
view, did not constitute a satisfactory. state of society ; the 
real test was the extent to which the masses participated 
in education, in the necessities and comforts of existence, 
in the right of self-evolution and self-expression, in that 
‘equality of opportunity’ which Page never tired of 
repeating, ‘ was the basis of social progress.’ ”” Moreover, 
Page saw that it is not 


for merely doctrinal reasons that we are concerned for the spread 
of democracy, nor merely because democracy is the only scheme of 
organisation yet wrought out that keeps the door of opportunity 
open and invites all men to their fullest development. But we are 
interested in it because under no other system can the world be 
made an even reasonably safe place to live in. Aggressive autocracies 
wage aggressive wars. Aggressive autocracies, especially military 
autocracies, must be softened down by peace (and they have never 
been so softened) or destroyed by war. 


Holding this creed, it was natural that Page believed that 
the leadership of the world in its progress towards better 
days must come from America. 


The American spirit, which is the spirit which concerns itself 
with making life better. for the whole mass of men—that’s at home 
at its best with us. The whole future of the race is in the new 
countries: our country chiefly. This grows on me more and 
more and more. . . .. We have more adaptability, a greater keenness 
of mind in our masses; we are old-world men set free—free of 
classes and traditions and all that they connote. 


In consequence, when anyone talked to him about the 
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aloofness or remoteness of America, he used to retort that 
the real aloofness was in. Britain, which still thought itself 
the centre of gravity in the world, while the centre of 
progress had really shifted to North America. Britain had 
to be willing to learn of America before there could be a 
real “ union of thought.” 

There was nothing that was little about Page’s view. 
He did not wish for American leadership because he was 
for “ America first.” He hated imperialism in all its forms. 
The leadership he wanted was one in service of humanity 
and in upholding moral standards in international affairs. 
He saw clearly, however, that in any: such enterprise the 
co-operation of Great Britain was essential and could be 
counted upon :— 


The English must be driven to lead (too). . . . They are neces- 
sary to us and we to them. . . . What we care most for are indi- 
vidual character, individual development, and a fair chance for every 
human being. Character, of course, the English have—immense 
character, colossal character. But they have not the dimmest 
conception of what we mean by a fair chance for every human 
being—not the slightest. . . . The United States can play a part 
bigger than we have yet dreamed of if we prove big enough to lead 
the English and the French instead of listening to Irish and Germans. 
Neither England nor France is a democracy—far from it. We can 
make them both democracies and develop their whole people instead 
of about 10 per cent. of their people. . . . For it will fall to us to 
loose and to free the British, and a Briton set free is an American. 


It was his enthusiasm for a close understanding between 
the United States and the British Commonwealth, because 
without it his vision of the new world could not come 
true, that made Page fight so strenuously in 1913 that 
President Wilson should insist on “ the square deal” in 
the Panama tolls controversy. A “square deal” was 
necessary to England’s goodwill and confidence in America. 
It was necessary if America was to take the lead in making 
morality and not self-interest and intrigue the standard in 
international dealing. 
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It was this same enthusiasm which determined the 
attitude which Page took during the Great War. To 
Page the war, almost from the start, was a struggle for the 
things he cared most about, for democracy, for freedom and 
opportunity for all mankind, for moral dealing between 
nations, against the forces of absolutism and reaction. He 
had gained some insight into the spirit of militarism which 
dominated Germany before the war, from the results of 
Colonel House’s peace mission in the spring of 1914. “I 
feel as though I had been living near a mighty electric 
dynamo,” said Colonel House when he returned. ‘“ The 
whole of Germany is charged with electricity. Everybody’s 
nerves are tense. It needs only a spark to set the whole 
thing off.” And when the war broke out Page wrote, 
“The German militarism, which is the crime of the last 
fifty years, has been working for this for twenty-five years. 
It is the logical result of their spirit and enterprise and 
doctrine. . . . We’ve got to see to it that this system does 
not grow up again. That’s all.” 

Possessed by this conviction, Page was not only pas- 
sionately interested in the progress of the war, but in the 
attitude his own country took towards it. ‘Though he did 
not believe, until towards the end, that the United States 
should enter the war, he could not understand the behaviour 
of the man in whom he had formerly placed so much 
confidence and hope. Here, to Page’s mind, was the 
greatest moral issue which had arisen in the world since 
slavery, and President Wilson prescribed, not only official 
neutrality, but neutrality in thought as well. This attitude 
hurt the deepest moral instincts in Page’s nature. He 
believed to the bottom of his heart that the Allies were 
fighting for the right and Germany for the wrong, yet his 
own task was to impede the success of the Allied cause by 
insisting in season and out of season on neutral rights by 
sea, on the instructions of his own Government. And the 
more obvious the German guilt appeared, the more neutral 
that Government seemed to become. The action of the 
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President in failing to hold Germany to a “ strict account- 
ability ” for the sinking of the Lusitania, and later his 
persistent efforts to try and force a “ peace without 
victory ” on the ground that he could see no difference 
between the purposes of the two sides, gave to Page 
inexpressible pain, and gradually destroyed his faith in his 
chief. 

There can be little doubt that it was the strain on Page’s 
feelings even more than the burden of official work during 
this time that undermined his health. Yet he never failed 
to discharge his duties as Ambassador with scrupulous 
loyalty. And it was undoubtedly largely owing to his 
efforts that the period of neutrality passed without an open 
quarrel between Washington and London. He was on the 
best of terms with Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Balfour. He 
was indefatigable in endeavouring to bridge differences and 
correct misunderstandings. And from first to last, with a 
fearlessness that astonished his friends, he never ceased to 
impress upon the President by cable and letter, and finally 
in a personal interview, his conviction that the war was a 


struggle between freedom and despotism, democracy and 
reaction, and that it was the duty of the United States to 
undertake the “‘ championship of democracy ” :— 


I see no other way to take the best and biggest opportunity that 
has ever come to prove true to our faith as well as to secure our own 
safety and the safety of the world. . . . This is the attitude, surely, 
that our fathers would have wished us to take—and would have 
expected us to take—and that our children will be proud of us for 
taking; for it is our proper historic attitude, whether looked at 
from the past or from the future. There can be no historic approval 
of neutrality for years while the world is bleeding to death. 


Nor did Page ever waver from the view that if the 
United States had taken its stand earlier in the war, 
Germany would have felt the impossibility of standing 
against “ practically all the Liberal world,” and would have 


sued for peace before the United States had begun to 
exercise her military strength. 
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Perhaps the most interesting document in the whole 
book is a memorandum written by Page, summing up his 
judgment of President Wilson’s policy :— 


Embassy of the United States of America. 
April 1, 1917. 

In these last days, before the United States is forced into war— 
by the people’s insistence—the preceding course of events becomes 
even clearer than it was before ; and it has been as clear all the time 
as the nose on a man’s face. 

The President began by refusing to understand the meaning of 
the war. To him it seemed a quarrel to settle economic rivalries 
between England and Germany. He said to me last September 
that there were many causes why Germany went to war. He 
showed a great degree of toleration for Germany; and he was, 
during the whole morning that I talked with him, complaining of 
England. The controversies that we had with England were, of 
course, mere by-products of the conflict. But to him they seemed 
as important as the controversy we had with Germany. In the 
beginning he had made—as far as it was possible—neutrality a 
positive quality of mind. He would not move from that position. 

That was his first error of judgment. And by insisting on this 
he soothed the people—sat them down in comfortable chairs and 
said, “ Now stay there.” He really suppressed speech and thought. 

The second error that he made was in thinking that he could play 
a great part as peacemaker—come and give a blessing to these erring 
children. This was strong in his hopes and ambitions. There was 
a condescension in this attitude that was offensive. 

He shut himself up with these two ideas and engaged in what he 
called “ thought.” ‘The air currents of the world never ventilated 
his mind. 

This inactive position he has kept as long as public sentiment 
permitted. He seems no longer to regard himself nor to speak as 
a leader—only as the mouthpiece of public opinion after public 
opinion has run over him. 

He has not breathed a spirit into the people: he has encouraged 
them to supineness. He is not a leader, but rather a stubborn 
phrasemaker. 

And now events and the aroused people seem to have brought the 
President to the necessary point of action; and even now he may 
act timidly. 


Fortunately the event proved that Page’s fears for the 
future were unfounded. No sooner did President Wilson 
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decide for war than he defined the issues at stake as no 
other statesman had done, and threw himself into the task 
of winning it with energy and zeal. There could be no 
clearer illustration alike of the power and the limitations of 
that “ single track ” mind, which in those years had control 
over the destinies not only of America, but almost of the 
world. For two years, despite the accumulating proof of 
what the Germans stood for, he stood resolutely for 
neutrality and for peace without victory, because as he 
said, “ the objects which the statesmen of the belligerents 
on both sides have in mind in this war are virtually the 
same.” Yet almost in an instant this same man not only 
turned about and presented the complete and crushing 
analysis of the moral issues at stake, but swept the people 
of the United States wholeheartedly and practically without 
dissent into the war, for the very objects expressed in 
almost the very words which Page had been urging upon 
him for nearly two years. ‘Just when,” Page asked, 
‘and how, did the President come to see the true nature 
of the German? What made him change from Peace- 
maker to Warmaker” ? And what, later on, made him 
change from being almost a follower of public opinion, to 
leading it so strongly as to leave it behind? These are 
but two of the many unanswered questions in the great 
Wilson enigma. 

With the entry of the United States into the war, Page’s 
work was really done. Missions of all kinds, military, 
naval and economic, began to cross the Atlantic, diplomatic 
controversy ceased, and the American Embassy went back 
almost to work of routine. Page’s health, however, rapidly 
declined, and in August, 1918, just as it became clear that 
the victory for which he had longed was in sight through 
the American help he had fought so hard to secure, he was 
forced to resign. He left England with almost a national 
farewell. In all the long and distinguished list of American 
Ambassadors to England there has never been one so 
universally beloved, and the tributes of gratitude and 
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affection which he received from all classes must have 
brought him joy and courage as he started on what proved 
to be his last journey home. 

The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page is likely to establish 
itself as one of the most permanent and most popular 
books about the Great War. For Page’s letters are not 
only a brilliant inside story of the official world and the 
great events among which he lived, they contain an idealism 
and a programme which are bound to gain a steadily 
greater hold on the thought of the two peoples he served 
so well. Page’s hopes about the early and universal 
success of democracy seem at the moment to be far from 
coming true. But his penetration was wonderfully acute. 
He discerned that without moral leadership there was no 
hope for any League of Peace. He saw that that leadership 
must come from the English-speaking world, because there 
had the most progress been made in practical social reform, 
self-government, and in applying moral ideas in public 
life. He saw clearly, too, that in democracy, in social 
equality, in opportunity and in individual adaptability 
among the mass of the people, Great Britain was far 
behind. 

What he did not fully see, as few Americans yet recognise, 
was that the modern British Commonwealth of Nations, 
with all its limitations, is the product not so much of 
imperialism or “land hunger,” as of that very moral 
quality in which he felt the President so lacking in the 
neutral period of the war. He seems never to have quite 
understood that the spirit which has made Great Britain 
play, without hesitation, the part of the policeman in each 
of the four great struggles for human freedom against the 
continental autocracies in the last four hundred years, the 
spirit which took the Dominions into the Great War of 
their own free will directly the Prussian challenge was 
thrown down, is the invisible force which unites the 
scattered units of a world-wide commonwealth. Page has 
said truly that a Briton set free from caste and social 
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tradition is an American. It is no less true that an 
American set free from the tradition of national isolation 
is in spirit a citizen of the Commonwealth of Nations. 

As a letter writer Page can seldom have been equalled 
and never surpassed. Even his dispatches to the President 
are a continuous human story of the time, racy, vivid, full 
of humour, full of enthusiasm for better things, the out- 
pouring of a singularly affectionate and lovable and high- 
minded nature. They form, indeed, the bulk of a model 
biography. Mr. Hendrick, indeed, has had the wisdom to 
let Page tell his life story in his own words. His hero 
shines forth from its pages like a picture from the wall. It 
is only when one has finished that one is conscious hew 
well and how unobtrusively his work has been done. 

People loved Walter Page because he loved others— 
great and small, rich and poor—with a constant disarming 
sympathy. And that quality he kept untarnished through 
all his life. There is something in the atmosphere of 
political and diplomatic life which seems to corrupt the 
truest and straightest of men. Not one in a thousand can 
enter politics and not become tainted in some way—with 
the love of power, with cynicism, with corruption in one 
of its myriad forms. This miasma never touched Page. 
Nothing mean or sordid or cynical ever entered his mind. ~ 
His love for what was good and true never lessened. 
Though the strain of work and anxiety told heavily upon 
him, his faith never faltered, nor did his spirit fail. He 
remained to the end a pure-minded Christian gentleman, 
living amidst the spiritual wickedness that lives in high 
places, yet unspotted by the world. 





Y 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


HE League of Nations enters upon the fourth year of 

its existence with the political barometer rapidly 
falling and with dark clouds, premonitory of future storm, 
swiftly gathering upon the horizon. It may, then, be 
convenient to attempt some estimate of its past achieve- 
ment and present place in the new international order 
created by the Peace Treaties. 

For the League is the child of the Peace Conference. 
Not only was the Covenant of the League drafted by the 
negotiators of the treaties, but it serves as a preface to the 
treaties and is implied in many of their subsequent pro- 
visions. It is, perhaps, worth noticing that the League of 
Nations is cited in more than seventy places in the Treaty 
of Versailles, and that its agency is invoked for the solution 
of such difficult international problems as the government 
of the Saar Valley, the supervision of the relations between 
Danzig and Poland and the protection of minorities, so that 
if the League were to cease to exist, some important and, 
indeed, essential supports of the new European fabric 
would be withdrawn. 

Such an origin brings to the League some elements of 
strength and others of decided weakness. It is an advan- 
tage to the League to have a field of political activity 
definitely assigned to it from the first in the solemn inter- 
national engagements which constitute the new Europe. 
It is, again, an advantage that, quite apart from moral issues, 
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repudiation would open so many thorny questions—in the 
Saar, for instance—that it would not for a moment be 
thought of by any of the chief signatory Powers. And, 
finally, it is an advantage that, being the creature of an 
alliance, cemented by common sufferings, it has been able 
to work smoothly and in an atmosphere of conciliation 
during the difficult period of early youth. 

There are, however, grave counteracting disadvantages 
attaching to the circumstances which surrounded the birth 
and condition the original activities of the League. An 
association framed “ to promote international co-operation 
and to achieve international peace,” which is part of a series 
of stern treaties imposed by the victors upon the vanquished 
after a long and cruel war, necessarily excites doubts as to 
its impartiality. In Germany and Russia and Asiatic 
Turkey the League is generally criticised as an instrument 
for the execution of Entente policy, and the complaints 
(dissolved by impartial scrutiny) as to the League’s dealings 
with the inhabitants of the Saar and Danzig are brought 
forward in support of this general line of criticism. 

Moreover, a Power seeking admission to the League may 
by a stretch of reasoning be regarded as implicitly confirming 
the treaties. The argument is captious and pedantic, but 
was. not sparsely employed last summer as furnishing a 
valid reason against Germany’s accession to the League. 

Too much weight must not, however, be attached to these 
objections. ( The League has made no difficulty in admitting 
Austria, Bulgaria and Hungary to its membership, and has 
recently given a most conspicuous instance of its impartial 
dealing in connection with the economic revival of Austria. 
There can be little doubt that Germany will enter the 
League whenever she feels that her interests will be served 
by doing so. And the more colour there is in the allegation 
that the League is partial, the stronger the practical 
argument is for the admission of Germany to adjust the 
balance. 

A more serious objection to the present constitution of 
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the League is the fact that America found herself unable to 
ratify the Covenant. Now the absence of America from 
the League is in some respects even more unfortunate than 
the non-admission of Germany. Had Germany been 
admitted from the first, there is every reason to fear that 
the atmosphere of concord which has hitherto so happily 
distinguished the deliberations of the Council and the 
Assembly would have been marred by some unpleasant 
incidents, that the tale of business accomplished would 
have been diminished, and that the League would have 
suffered proportionately in public opinion. On the other 
hand, (the active co-operation of America, an impartial 
Power, not interested in reparations or in territorial 
aggrandisement, would have been a great support and a 
source of public confidence which no other circumstances 
could so adequately provide. From this point of view the 
withdrawal of America has been a real calamity, though © 
events have proved that the League, even in its present 
mutilated condition, can and does accomplish valuable 
international work. 

As an antidote to disappointment and overdrawn expec- 
tation it is well to remember that more than four years 
after the armistice the conditions expected by the framers 
of the Covenant are still unrealised. Neither is the world 
at peace nor is the League universal. It was never con- 
ceived to be part of the function of the League to terminate 
the war, nor to fix reparation payments, nor to arrange the 
map of Europe. The idea which underlies the Covenant 
of the League is that of a universal Association of Nations 
formed to prevent or render difficult the recurrence of war 
in a world already at peace. To those, therefore, who 
point to the present condition of international affairs as a 
proof of the breakdown of the Covenant there is an easy 
answer. ‘The League working under conditions far more 
difficult than those which were originally anticipated has, 
nevertheless, already made important contributions to 
international welfare. 
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Let it also be remembered that even if it be not yet 
universal, the League is still the largest and most imposing 
association of nations of which history has record. It was 
thought to be, and was, a great thing when a hundred years 
ago an agreement was made by an interchange of notes 
between the Governments of Canada and the United 
States, in virtue of which each of the contracting Powers 
undertook to refrain from putting warships into the great 
lakes which intersect their common frontier. That agree- 
ment was concluded by two States; and by virtue of it 
the continent of North America has been relieved of a 
burden of military preparation which might have led to 
internecine strife. "The Covenant of the League of Nations 
is an agreement signed and ratified not by two but by 
fifty-one States, who bind themselves that “ if there should 
arise between them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, 
they will submit the matter either to arbitration or to 
enquiry by the Council, and they agree in no case to resort 
to war until three months after the award of the arbitrator 
or the report of the Council.” It is this engagement, 
contained in Article 12 of the Covenant, which is the pith 
of the document. It does not bind members of the 
League to abstain from war, it does not profess to make 
war impossible, but it imposes upon all the signatories the 
obligation of adopting a dilatory procedure before drawing 
the sword against each other. To the sceptic who asks 
what has the League done, it is pertinent to reply that even 
if the League had attempted no international action of any 
kind since its foundation, this agreement of fifty-one States 
to abstain from headlong warfare, before every means of 
conciliation had been tried, would constitute a remarkable 
advance towards a better and more rational international 
order. Had such a covenant existed in 1914, and had 
Germany and Russia been parties to it, it is difficult to 
believe that the huge calamity of the great war would not 
have been averted. 
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II 


HE League is no super-State. It commands neither 

fleet, army, nor air force. But it prescribes that all 
treaties concluded between its members should be open 
and registered with the Secretariat, and relies in the main 
upon the instruments of delay and publicity to achieve its 
purpose. Over non-members, like Russia and Germany 
and Turkey, it neither exerts nor affects to exert influence ; 
but the sanctions which it can apply in case of a breach of 
the Covenant by one of its own members are not so con- 
temptible as they are sometimes represented to be. In 
the first place, it would argue some courage in a Govern- 
ment to defy the opinion of fifty States even if no one of 
these States were prepared to apply the blockade or to 
draw the sword. No civilised nation enjoys “ moral 
isolation.” No democratic Government fails before long 
to find out that a course of policy leadmg to moral isolation 
does not pay even from the domestic point of view. Ina 
thousand different ways the moral opinion of the world 
makes itself felt. The money market is not insensitive to 
it. The exchange falls, purse-strings tighten, a prejudice 
springs up against the national of the offending State 
in foreign markets. And even in minor questions upon 
which the moral opinion of the civilised world is not likely 
to be excited, no Government cares to come out into the 
open with a proposal which it is unable to defend upon 
honourable grounds. From this point of view the pro- 
cedure of the Council offers valuable guarantees, for if it 
should appear that agreement cannot be reached owing to 
the unwavering obstinacy of a single member, it is always 
open to the other delegates to insist upon a public dis- 
cussion at which the tactics of obstruction can be deployed 
in the full view of a critical world. The mere prospect has, 
it is alleged, been found more than once to expedite busi- 
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ness. Should the fear of moral isolation fail to be efficacious, 
there remains the threat of the application of economic 
sanctions under Article 16 of the Covenant, which provides 
that a member of the League resorting to war in disregard 
of its covenants is, ps0 facto, deemed to have committed an 
act of war against all other members of the League. The 
extent to which each member will, upon due notification 
of the offence by the Council, take action under this clause 
will be for that member to determine. The withdrawal of 
consular agents might be a first step, the severance of 
commercial intercourse a second, the institution of a 
blockade by such Powers as are in a position to carry out 
a blockade a third. Many members might want to take no 
action at all. What is certain is that the mere knowledge 
that a Council had been summoned for the purpose of 
considering whether the economic sanctions of the Cove- 
nant were to be enforced would have a deterrent effect. 
And if it were necessary to proceed further, and the moral 
opinion behind the League were sufficiently strong to 
support belligerent action, the armed forces at the disposal 
of the members of the League are greater than those at 
the disposition of any single Power, however formidable in 
wealth and equipment. 

In the last resort public opinion is the decisive factor. 
The League will be as strong as the Governments of the 
countries admitted to its membership like to make it ; and 
seeing that the Governments in democratic States depend 
upon the sentiments, wishes and interests of the peoples 
behind them, and that all the States enrolled in the League 
are in the enjoyment of free institutions, the future 
authority of the League will depend upon the degree to 
which the peoples of the world will be prepared to temper 
national egoism by larger considerations of international 
well-being. 

Public confidence implies public knowledge. In order 
that the League should gather strength, it is much to be 
desired that it should be entrusted with some first-class 
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international work every year and that this work should be 
entrusted to first-class men. It is a matter for con- 
sideration how far this condition has been adequately 


fulfilled. 


Ill 


ANY ardent friends of peace in this country would 

say that the machinery of the League has not been 
adequately used by the Powers in their endeavour to settle 
the grave international questions which have arisen since 
the war. The Supreme Council, it is said, has done too 
much, the League has been allowed to do too little. The 
contention is that the League should be the instrument for 
the transaction of such part of the foreign policy of every 
country as bears directly or indirectly upon the question 
of peace or war, that the League, for instance, should have 
been brought in to prevent the Polish attack upon Russia 
in January, 1920, and that it could have been probably 
substituted for the numerous conferences which have 
endeavoured to settle the question of reparations. It is 
argued that where the League has been invoked, its inter- 
vention has generally succeeded, that it works in an 
atmosphere of conciliation, and that expressing as it 
necessarily does the judgment of Powers not immediately 
interested in the question under review, it is likely to reach 
a clear and equitable solution. 

For the purpose of current international action the 
League means the Council of the League. This body, as 
defined by Article 4 of the Covenant, was to consist of the 
representatives of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers (America, France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan) 
together with representatives of four other members of the 
League who in the first instance were to be Belgium, 
Brazil, Spain and Greece. The four non-permanent 
members were to be elected by the Assembly from time to 
time at its discretion, and a provision was inserted enabling 
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the Council to be enlarged with the approval of the majority 
of the Assembly. The scope of action allotted to the 
Council was practically infinite, but its action was in 
effect limited by a provision of tremendous importance. 
Its decisions must be unanimous. As in the ancient 
constitution of Poland, there is in the Council of the League 
a liberum veto. 

Such was the original constitution of the body. It will 
be observed that it is characterised by three important 
conditions, the presence of America, the initial preponder- 
ance of the Allied and Associated Powers and the rule of 
unanimity. The refusal of America to take the seat reserved 
for her upon the Council has, needless to say, profoundly 
modified the composition of this body, which has been 
further altered by the recent addition of two non-permanent 
members. Whether the effectiveness of the Council has 
been increased by this enlargement is open to doubt, for 
there is certainly a risk that the larger the Council becomes 
the less will be the readiness of the Great Powers to entrust 
it with important business. On the other hand, the 
addition of fresh members strengthens the hold of the 
League upon the public opinion of the nations so honoured, 
and may, should the additional members be men of high 
intellect and character, bring fresh currents of wholesome 
doctrine to bear upon the deliberations of the body. 

How far is a body so constituted calculated to be an 
appropriate medium for the transaction of international 
affairs of the first importance? The drawbacks and 
difficulties are obvious. The Council contains a number 
of members who are very faintly interested in the great 
European problems which vex the world, and does not 
contain certain countries whose interest in these matters is 
important and primary.* ‘The distant countries can never, 
and the neighbouring countries can seldom, be represented 


* The composition of the Council as at present constituted is as follows— 
Permanent members: France, Britain, Italy, Japan. Non-Permanent 
members: Belgium, Spain, China, Brazil, Sweden and Uruguay. 
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by their prominent statesmen. And, again, capable as is 
the Secretariat of the League, it can hardly aspire to rival 
the great Foreign Offices in the wealth of its information. 
For these and other reasons the greater part of the inter- 
national business of the world will continue to be transacted 
through the ordinary diplomatic channels. What ad- 
vantage could there be in summoning a League Council to 
transact affairs arising out of the strained relations of two 
Powers which can normally be settled by correspondence 
or conversation without reference to an external body ? 
It is only in the exceptional case, affecting peace and 
tranquillity, that the League can properly be invoked ; 
and even here, as the examination of some recent instances 
will show, a Council meeting is not always appropriate. 

The principal dangers to the tranquillity of the world 
during the past three years have proceeded from the 
ambitions of Poland, from the propagandist policy of Soviet 
Russia, from the determination of the National Assembly at 
Angora to upset the Treaty of Sévres, and from the settled 
determination of France to occupy the Ruhr coalfield in the 
event of her failing to receive satisfaction in the matter of 
reparations. 

The Polish invasion of Russia in the winter of 1920 was 
a wild enterprise which ended in well-merited failure. And 
the question was not unnaturally asked in Parliament, why 
the League did not step in and prevent it. Could not a 
special meeting of the Council have been summoned, to 
which Poland and Russia should have been invited to send 
representatives, and quite apart from its results would not 
such a demonstration have been worth making as an indica- 
tion of the League’s real existence and vigilant concern in 
all matters of peace and war? To these very legitimate 


queries Mr. Lloyd George supplied an answer which seems 
conclusive. 


The League [he said, on August 16, 1920] cannot operate unless 
there is unanimity. It is quite clear that the Allies were not all of 
the same view with regard to Russia and with regard to Poland. It 
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is no use attempting to conceal that fact. How would it have 
benefited mattersif we had had these dissensions and differences operat- 
ing through the League of Nations instead of operating through the 
Supreme Council ? We have done our best through the medium 
of the Supreme Council to secure some measure of agreement, but 
we could not have done it more effectively—I am afraid we should 
have done it less effectively—if the discussion had taken place at 
the League of Nations. The second objection to that course was 
the attitude of Russia itself towards the League of Nations. Russia 
in the first instance declined—she may have had good reasons: that 
has nothing whatever to do with it—even to receive a deputation 
from the League of Nations, and when it was proposed that the 
League of Nations should intervene—not by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but when suggestions of that kind were made in Parliament— 
the Russian Government took cognisance of the fact, and said that 
under no conditions would they have any intervention under the 
League of Nations. What is the use under these circumstances of 
saying, “‘ you cannot promote peace through the Supreme Council. 
If you had only taken the League of Nations into your confidence 
and used it there would have been peace and good will.” It has no 
reference to the facts. 


The second cause of international unrest has been the 
certain armaments and uncertain intentions of the Soviet 
Republic. So long as great Russian armies are reported to 
be on foot, it is impossible to expect the small States on the 
Western borders of Russia to settle down to the arts of 
peace; and had Russia been a member of the League 
nothing would have been more natural than that the Council 
should intervene to press for an agreed measure of regional 
disarmament. Unfortunately the Communist rulers of the 
Russian Republic will have nothing to do with the League. 
In their eyes this institution not only embodies the twin 
vices of nationalism and capitalism but it is also suspect as 
a machine for French, British and Japanese policies. It is 
true that Russian medical men have been permitted to 
attend the Congress of Warsaw which met last year on the 
invitation of the League to devise measures for the pre- 
vention of typhus and cholera: but this very limited and 
guarded measure of co-operation must not be taken as a 
sign of any relaxation in the attitude of the Soviet Republic 
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towards the League in the matter of public policy. That 
attitude is still one of uncompromising hostility. 

It was therefore inevitable that when Mr. Lloyd George 
was looking about for a means of tranquillising the appre- 
hensions of Russia’s Western neighbours he should have 
looked elsewhere than to Geneva for the machinery of 
conciliation. Absurd as it seemed to summon a special 
conference at Genoa to perform one of the principal 
functions for which the League of Nations was instituted, 
there was no other alternative. The representatives of 
the Soviet would come to Genoa and would not come to 
Geneva, and however unreasonable and inconvenient their 
attitude, the situation had to be accepted. The League 
machinery could not be used because the principal party 
whose concurrence was desired if a settlement was to be 
made, declined ab initio to have anything to do with it. 

A similar outlook confronted the League in the sphere of 
Near-Eastern policy. The Turks, like the Russians, stand 
outside the orbit of the League and have never shown any 
particular desire to belong to an institution which they 
believe to be governed by British interests. Moreover, 
the fact that the League has taken a particularly forward 
line in Armenian policy was not calculated to commend it 
to Mustapha Kemal. It is no matter for surprise that no 
proposal was received from Turkish quarters that the 
League should intervene to silence the guns in Asia Minor. 

Lord Curzon’s proposal the other day that the Mesul 
question should be referred to the League for settlement 
was also rejected by the Turkish delegates, who would have 
preferred to leave the matter over for a year or so and then 
that it should be settled by a direct arrangement between 
Great Britain and Turkey apart. 

Thirdly, there is the Franco-German crisis. Its economic 
and its political side are dealt with elsewhere in this number. 
It directly concerns the League of Nations, and though the 
League is still imperfect, inasmuch as many great nations, 
including Germany, stand outside it, its popular estimation 
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will be greatly affected by the manner in which it faces 
this serious international crisis. It is not enough that it 
has proved its utility in a host of less important matters. 

Action of some kind to safeguard the peace of nations in 
this crisis will be looked for, or, failing that, reasons to 
justify passivity. Article 11* of the Covenant of the 
League, indeed, makes such action obligatory whenever 
there is war or a threat of war. What, then, has hitherto 
been the attitude of the League? First, to take the 
questions which have led up to the existing crisis. Even 
before the French went to the Ruhr it was often argued 
that the League or some body representing a wider circle 
of Powers than those immediately interested should take 
up the question of reparations and inter-allied debts. They 
represented an issue in which members of the League were 
primarily involved, but affecting a far wider range of in- 
terests than those of the prospective recipients of reparation 
payments, for there is not a market in the world which has 
not in some way felt the disturbing force of inflated 
currencies, unsettled exchanges and depressed industry, all 
in part attributable to the long delay in arriving at a 
moderate, equitable and agreed solution of this difficult 
problem. On the other hand, there were two important 
arguments against the submission of reparations to the 
League. The first was that, under the terms of the Treaty 
of Versailles, the settlement of the sums to be paid by 
Germany, and of the mode by which those sums were to be 
paid, was left to a body specially set up for the purpose, 
entitled the Reparations Commission. ‘To displace this 
body in favour of the League would have been a departure 
from the procedure indicated by the Treaty of Versailles, 
and there was a natural reluctance on the part of the signa- 
tory Powers, and especially on the part of France, to adopt 
such a course. The second objection was, from the point 
of view of the friends of the League, even weightier. It 

* Article 17 prescribes the action that the League shall take in case 
of a dispute between a member of the League and a non-member. 
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was that if the League were invoked to carry out the penal 
clauses of the Treaties, it could not avoid incurring the 
odium of those at whose expense the award was made. 
However impartial might be its investigation, however 
lenient its decision might seem originally to be in the eyes 
of a public which had been taught to expect worse things, 
as time went on it would inevitably seem to be oppressive. 

Still, in a great cause risks must sometimes be taken. At 
the meeting of the Third Assembly at Geneva, last 
September, a suggestion was thrown out and embodied in a 
resolution that the Council, if approached by the signatory 
Governments, should be willing to assist in the solution of 
the problems of reparations and inter-allied debts. There 
was a general sentiment that a settlement must be made 
without delay and that if the signatory Powers were unable 
to make it, then the Council of the League should in the 
last resort be invoked. Since the Assembly passed its 
resolution none of the signatory Governments have 
approached the League and there seems little prospect in 
the immediate future of their doing so. The threat, 
moreover, has now been translated into action. The 
French have occupied the Ruhr and certain railway junctions 
in the State of Baden, and martial law is rigorously enforced 
in the newly occupied district. ‘The French maintain that 
their action has been taken under the Treaty in the exercise 
of authorised sanctions and that it does not constitute war. 
The Germans—and many other people support their view 
—contend that the French advance amounts to war and 
that the Treaty has been broken. Their disarmament 
prevents armed opposition, but the Berlin Government has 
organised resistance with such means as it has at its disposal, 
and the situation becomes more intense with every day 
that passes. 

What, then, is to be the policy of the League in face of this 
new situation? A meeting of the Council has just taken 
place in Paris. At this meeting it was, it appears, the 
intention of M. Branting, the Swedish representative, to 
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raise the question of mediation. What actually happened. 
has not been made public. M. Branting had a long inter- 
view with M. Poincaré, but does not seem to have got 
much satisfaction. The League subsequently discussed 
the matter, but behind closed doors, and hitherto no 
further development has taken place. It was, however, 
apparently felt that no action could with advantage be 
taken unless the Council were unanimous, and as long as 
France remains opposed to mediation such unanimity is 
out of the question. As has already been mentioned, 
moreover, no action can be taken by the Council unless 
such unanimity exists. Clearly, therefore, action of any 
kind is impossible at the moment. The League’s reputa- 
tion, however, is likely to be affected by its attitude on 
this question, and it should not, in our opinion, rest 
content with simply letting the matter drop. A resolution 
in favour of mediation should be moved. The responsi- 
bility of openly opposing it would then directly rest upon 
France if she desires to take this course.* 


IV 


F the League has not been called upon to solve all the 

grave international problems of the time, it has by com-- 
mon consent accomplished a tale of valuable international 
work, much of which could never have been carried through 
without its agency. It settled the long dispute between 
Sweden and Finland over the Aaland Islands, the Finns 
being willing to make concessions to the Council of the 
League which they could not, out of national pride, have 
made to Sweden. Though it was unable to bring Poland 

* An amendment to the Address to be moved in Parliament by theRt. Hon. 
H. A. L. Fisher, one of the British representatives on the Council of the 
League, will, we understand, urge the appointment by the Council of the 
League of Nations of a commission of experts to report upon the capacity of 


Germany to pay reparations and the sending of an invitation to the American. 
Government to appoint experts to serve upon such a commission. 
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and Lithuania to an agreement, it has been successful in 
arresting military operations between the two countries. 
The Silesian award has undoubtedly prejudiced the Ger- 
man people against the League. When it was made public 
it was regarded by them as a great national calamity. Flags 
were flown half-mast high, the League was overwhelmed 
with abuse, and public opinion was so violently excited 
that when Dr. Wirth’s Government was pressed last 
summer to apply for admission to the League it was afraid 
to recommend a course so distasteful to the German 
nation. Whatever view, however, is taken of its merits or 
demerits, it can at least be claimed that this award has, for 
the time being at all events, settled a question that 
the Great Powers had found intractable, and, although 
time alone can show whether its scheme will last, it has 
hitherto. worked in spite of the predictions of the critics. 
And again, it was through the intervention of the League 
that a little war was arrested in its earliest stages in the 
Northern part of Albania. 

The settlement of this last dispute deserves a word of 
special comment, not by reason of its intrinsic importance 
—though little Balkan wars have an uncomfortable habit 
of spreading—but because it illustrates in a very remarkable 
manner the importance to the peace of the world of the 
existence of a permanent machine for international con- 
ference governed by permanent and established laws. It 
is not our purpose here to distribute praise and blame. 
The undisputed facts are that news was received one day 
in London that Serb troops had crossed the Albanian 
frontier, and that certain villages had been fired; that as 
the result of this news Mr. Lloyd George telegraphed to 
the Secretary-General at Geneva to ask for a special 
meeting of the Council of the League to consider the 
application of Article 16 of the Covenant (which provides 
for the severance of economic intercourse in cases where 
the Covenant is violated) to the threatening State; and 
that in less than a week after the despatch of the telegram 
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a Council met in Paris, heard the delegates of the two 
countries concerned, and had the satisfaction of reconciling 
the dispute. The incident shows how rapidly the League 
can get to work, if an emergency arises, and how powerful 
are the economic sanctions at its disposal. The mere 
publication of the British Prime Minister’s telegram was 
sufficient to cause a fall in the Serbian exchange. 

Lastly, although the Turkish question was not referred 
to the League, it was proposed, in the draft Treaty, 
embodying the Allies’ maximum of concessions, submitted 
to the Turks at Lausanne, to make a remarkable use of 
it. The draft Treaty is set out on another page.* It will 
be seen, for instance, that the supervision of the observance 
of the rights of the Minorities, the receiving of the yearly 
report of the proposed International Straits Commission, 
the selection of the means by which the demilitarised zones 
were to be protected by the Allies, and the passage through 
the Straits kept free, were to have been left to the Council 
of the League. Candidates for membership of the Sanitary 
Straits Commission were, moreover, to have been nomi- 
nated by the League’s Health Committee. The League 
was also to nominate three neutral representatives to sit 
on the proposed Mixed Commission of Greeks and Turks 
who were to control the exchange of Moslem and Christian 
populations between Greece and Turkey. Finally, there 
is the proposal to refer the Mosul question to the League, 
which in spite of the Turkish objection remains in the 
draft. 


* See page 347. 
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“ F AM one of those,” said Mr. Balfour (June 17, 1920), 

“ who think that if the League, acting as the organ of 
the Peace Conference, fails in its endeavours to promote a 
diminution of armaments, much of its utility will be gone, 
and we shall have to admit that so far it has failed to carry 
out the high expectations which most of us think we are 
justified in entertaining as regards its future activities.” 
Most people would endorse this opinion. They would say 
that if the League is successful in bringing about a reduc- 
tion in armaments it has justified its existence, and that if 
it should fail in this object, then the world is, indeed, faced 
by a tragic prospect. ‘There is, indeed, no branch of the 
League’s activities which is watched more anxiously or 
more closely than that which relates to the reduction of 
armaments. 

So far, though the Economic Conference in Brussels 
stated in impressive terms the absolute necessity for a 
reduction in the land armaments of Europe as a condition 
of financial and industrial recovery, nothing effectual has 
been done. There have been edifying debates in the 
Assembly and in the sixth Commission of the Assembly 
There have been committees and enquiries and reports, 
but it is difficult to trace any positive result to all this 
strenuous and fervent labour. It is stated that there are 
more men under arms now in Europe than in 1913, and this 
despite the fact that Germany, Austria, Hungary and 
Bohemia have been forbidden conscription and limited to 
voluntary armies of a size only just sufficient to maintain 
internal order. The only great achievement in the sphere of 
the limitation of armaments since the guns ceased firing in 
November, 1918, has been accomplished, not at Geneva, 
but in Washington. The limitation of the naval armaments 
of the Great Powers by the Washington Conference will, 
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when the arrangement has been ratified, confer a great 
benefit on the world ; but the achievement does not belong 
to the League, though it is unlikely that President Harding 
would have summoned a conference in Washington had 
President Wilson’s League not been already called into 
existence. The real obstacle to disarmament on the conti- 
nent of Europe is constituted by the fears of France. ‘There 
are minor impediments, but this is the principal difficulty. 
France wants a large army, partly because she fears a 
German revenge, partly because she has long felt that she 
might be called upon to use troops to enforce her claim to 
reparations, and partly because she regards herself as the 
warden of the Treaties which may at any moment be 
assailed by the incalculable force of Soviet Russia. There 
is, too, mingled with these apprehensions, rational and 
irrational, a vein of imperialist feeling in Francs, as 
indeed there is in most countries, which has been stimulated 
by victory and is sustained by the force and prestige of the 
army chiefs. Moreover, the Chamber, elected under the 
empire of the war mind, is doubtless less pacific in tempera- 
ment than the mass of the population. In fine, it is the 
general sense of the politically-minded class in France that 
sweeping military reductions would be imprudent, and it 
is the less difficult to commend that view to the taxpayer 
seeing that a considerable portion of the French army is 
quartered on German territory at German expense. 

Nevertheless, though no positive result has been 
achieved as yet, the labours of the temporary mixed 
commission on armaments and the discussions of the 
sixth commission of the Assembly have served to elucidate 
the whole problem and to clear the ground for action. 
Under the impulsion of Lord Robert Cecil, the third 
Assembly recognised that many Governments could not 
effect a serious reduction in armaments without receiving 
in exchange a satisfactory guarantee for their security. 
They proceeded to observe that such a guarantee might be 
supplied either by a general treaty or by means of partial 
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treaties designed to be extended and open to all countries. 
And it was an essential part of the scheme that the treaty 
which they had in contemplation would only come into 
force upon the execution of an agreed plan of reduction of 
armaments proportionate in each case to the guarantees 
offered. 

The plan has been referred back to the temporary mixed 
commission for further study and examination, and when 
the Assembly meets again next September it is to be 
anticipated that a draft treaty of guarantees, coupled with 
a disarmament schedule, will be placed before it for 
consideration. 

Whether the temperature of Europe will be cool enough 
next September to enable a general treaty of guarantees 
to be seriously considered, or whether a special treaty of 
guarantee to which France is a party will still be possible 
or advisable remains to be seen. The whole prospect of 
guarantee treaties is repugnant to many of the smaller 
States. Norway and Sweden ask themselves whether they 
are expected to defend Finland against Russia ; the Nether- 
lands whether they may be called to furnish troops either 
to France or to Germany. In general, the small States 
shrink from a system of military guarantees, and prefer 
regional arrangements without guarantees. And there is 
always the uncertainty attaching to the attitude of Russia, 
whose armaments, even though unsupported by locomotives, 
continue to spread a special anxiety among her neighbours. 
The attitude of France towards any scheme involving either 
a general or a special treaty would primarily depend upon 
the degree of military support which in certain eventualities 
she could expect from Great Britain. She would be 
unlikely to undertake a serious measure of disarmament 
without a serious guarantee. She would, indeed, expect 
to know how many divisions Great Britain would be pre- 
pared to contribute, and within what limit of time after 
the declaration of war, in order that she might adjust her 
arrangements accordingly. A treaty of guarantee under a 
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League of Nations scheme, even a special one, would no 
doubt be a different thing to an exclusive pact between 
Great Britain and France. Such a pact would be unlikely 
to find the necessary degree of support in this country. 
But even a guarantee under a League of Nations scheme 
would involve considerations of a far-reaching character ; 
and at the present moment no one can predict the view that 
Great Britain or the Empire would take next autumn ; 
much will depend upon what happens between now and then. 

Sudden revulsions of feeling are always possible in 
France ; but when September comes the French General 
Staff would in any case probably advise that no guarantee 
offered by the League or by Great Britain is equivalent to 
the security of a continued French occupation of the Ruhr 
valley. 

Failing a general treaty of guarantee, it should be 
possible to arrange for a regional agreement for the reduction 
of armaments in the Balkans. The re-entry of Turkey into 
Europe at once raises the question of the Bulgarian army, 
which, even with the recently sanctioned addition, is now 
below the safety line ; and if the Bulgarian army is to be 
reconsidered, the whole question of the adjustment of the 
military forces of the Balkan States, including Turkey, 
should she be admitted to the League, should be examined 
with a view to a regional reduction on an agreed scale. If 
such a project could be carried through, the League of 
Nations would have accomplished an important part of its 
great task. 

Meanwhile there is no reason why progress should not be 
made with the Assembly’s project for an international 
conference for the purpose of considering the extension of 
the principles of the Washington Treaty on the limitation 
of naval armaments to the non-signatory States. It is 
easier to reduce navies than to limit the strength of land 
armies, and though the case of new States like Poland may 
present some difficulty, it should not be difficult to reach 
an agreement which will afford a sensible measure of 
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financial relief to the countries concerned. Before, how- 
ever, progress is made in this direction France and Italy 
must ratify the Treaty of Washington, and Turkey must 
come to terms with Greece. In two other important 
directions no advance can be made without the co-operation 
of America. The Covenant expressly alludes to the “ grave 
objections ” to which the manufacture by private enter- 
prise of the munitions and implements of war is open. It 
is, however, clear that no scheme for the control of the 
private manufacture of armaments in Europe can be 
accepted, unless it is also adopted by the United States. 
If restrictions are imposed upon the armament manu- 
facturers in one country they must be imposed all round. 
And a similar observation applies to any plan for the control 
of the international trade in arms. Here too the concurrent 
action of America is essential. It is not of course a necessary 
condition of such action that America should join the 
League ; but it is necessary that she should consent to 
attend the international conference which the League has 
in contemplation for the consideration of these two serious 


though subordinate aspects of the armament problem. 


VI 


MONG the recent achievements of the League none is 

more striking than its plan for the financial restoration 
of Austria. The conditions which prevailed in that 
country last autumn have already been described in THE 
Rounp Tastz.* It was freely said by men whose opinion 
counts as weighty in financial circles that Austria was doomed, 
that a State bounded by such narrow confines, weighted 
with so huge a capital and surrounded by such hostile 
neighbours, could not maintain its existence. To capitulate 
to such a feeling of despair would have indeed been a 
bankruptcy of statesmanship. The first essential was that 
the budget should be balanced. No permanent relief was 

* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 48, September, 1922, p. 735. 
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possible until the currency was stabilised. This, however, 
was a task transcending Austria’s unaided powers and only 
to be accomplished by the help of foreign credits. But 
before such credits could be obtained two conditions had 
to be satisfied. It was necessary that the Allied and Associ- 
ated Governments should release their liens on Austrian 
assets and that the lending Powers should have some 
adequate security that the Austrian Government would put 
its financial house in order. The first of these conditions 
was not difficult to realise, though the necessity imposed by 
the American constitution for an Act of Congress interposed 
an unfortunate period of delay during which the situation 
deteriorated and became more difficult to remedy. Eventu- 
ally, however, America released her liens and the stage was 
set for the realisation of the second essential through the 
intervention of the League. 

The general characteristics of the scheme, which has 
now received the necessary sanction of the Austrian 
Parliament, afford a remarkable instance of the value of 
the League machinery in the settlement of a complex 
question affecting the moral credit of Europe and in 
varying degrees the material interests of all the European 
nations. It was calculated in the first place that credits 
to the amount of 650 million gold crowns (roughly £27,000) 
would be required to enable Austria to balance her budget 
within a period of two years ; but how was this money to 
be obtained? How was the financial world to be tempted 
to lend to a country which in the language of the League’s 
economic committee had “for three years been living 
largely upon public and private loans, which have volun- 
tarily and involuntarily become gifts, upon private charity, 
and upon loans of foreign speculators in the crown?” 
Only by the lure of adequate guarantees, and it is accord- 
ingly in the definition of these guarantees that the interest 
of the League’s scheme principally consists. 

The first point to be secured was that France, Italy, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Great Britain should guarantee, 
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roughly speaking, four-fifths of the sum required, and that 
the guaranteeing Powers should be represented by a 
committee of control which should have the right to be 
informed with respect to the administration of the revenues 
assigned as security, and to suggest changes and improve- 
ments calculated to increase their productivity. The 
committee of control, which is to meet from time to time, 
preferably at Geneva, is established to safeguard the 
interests of the lender, but in order to obviate the suspicion 
that in establishing such a committee the principal guaran- 
teeing nations-were seeking to advance their selfish interests, 
they signed a remarkable declaration—to which the main 
guaranteeing nations will doubtless adhere—that they 
would respect the political independence, the territorial 
integrity and sovereignty of Austria, and would not seek to 
secure any special or exclusive economic or financial 
advantage calculated to compromise that independence. 
The last thing desired was a money-lender’s control of 
Austrian politics. ‘There followed a requirement that the 
Austrian Government should name in conjunction with a 
Commissioner General to be approved by the League a 
programme of reforms calculated to ensure budget 
equilibrium by the end of 1924, and that it should be 
empowered by the Austrian Parliament to take such 
measures as might be necessary to that end. A further 
provision was that a bank of issue should be established 
and that the issue of uncovered notes by the Austrian 
Government should cease. Lastly, the Austrian Govern- 
ment was required to issue Treasury Bills partly on the 
security of the tobacco monopoly and the customs to cover 
the deficit in the budget to the end of the year. The 
solution, in a word, was that Austria should submit to a 
system of control and a programme of retrenchment and 
reform, and that in return she should receive credits to 
enable her to stabilise her currency and balance her budget. 

A good start has been made. The budget deficit has 
been reduced since October 1 by one million gold crowns. 
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The flight of capital has been stopped. Expatriated 
capital has been returning. The Government has succeeded 
in obtaining real loans and in enlarging its revenues. The 
cost of living has decreased. ‘‘ The cessation of inflation,” 
says The Times of January 23, 1923, “ has given remarkable 
stability to the Austrian exchange.” It is, however, 
impossible at this moment to predict success for the 
League’s scheme. ‘The difficulties that would in any case 
have militated against it are great. Much would depend 
upon the possibility of a customs and commercial agreement 
between Austria and the Succession States. But there 
is now an extraordinary obstacle to success. One of 
the factors that were always bound to react upon the 
fortunes of Austria was the condition of Germany, and 
since the League’s plan was set in hand, the French have 
entered the Ruhr with results that are described elsewhere 
in this number. 

As this article goes to Press a gloomy future confronts 
Central Europe. If, however, the League’s scheme fails, 
it is safe to assert that no plan for the economic require- 
ments of the present republic of Austria will succeed. 

What is especially important about the Austrian scheme 
is the value of the precedent. If the League can produce 
a scheme of this kind for Austria, which commends itself to 
the financial world as an honest, intelligent and prudent 
attempt to reconstruct the prosperity of a derelict State, 
4vhy should not its agency be extended to other spheres ? 
There are other States in Europe which need economic 
medicines of the right kind administered by intelligent 
and scientific practitioners. There is Albania, which 
already asks for financial advice from the League. There is 
Greece, which as a consequence of recent happenings is in 
a position hardly less enviable than the Austrian Republic. 
Finally, though her conditions are entirely different from 
those of Austria and call for different remedies, there is 
Germany herself. While it is clearly advisable to proceed 
with caution, and to avoid placing upon the League at the 
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present stage of its development a greater burden of work 
than it can be reasonably expected to bear, it is clear that 
in the present condition of world commerce and finance, an 
international agency, armed with the best expert advice, 
has a great rdle to play. It is for the Council of the 
League therefore seriously to consider whether it is now 
sufficiently equipped with that large supply of highly 
qualified expert counsel in the sphere of currency, finance 
and economics which the present situation of the world 
seems to require. 


Vil 


HE building up of an international mind is a slow, 
painful and terribly disappointing process. Just when 
a little progress seems to be realised, temper and patience 
break down in some quarter, and much of the ground which 
has been gained with such difficulty becomes suddenly lost. 
The French occupation of the Ruhr, with its consequences, 
both moral and economic, for Germany does not make the 
task of the League more easy and greatly aggravates the 
chances of serious European complications in the future. 
Nevertheless, humanity will be slow to abandon the hope 
of a better international order. The dream of a federal’ 
state of Europe floats before many German minds, and in 
every country affected by the recent war there is a powerful 
body of opinion enlisted on the side of peace and prepared 
to work for international goodwill. There are people who 
think that the League would be the better for constitutional 
amendments which there is no space to discuss here.* But 
* Article 10 of the Covenant of the League makes its members undertake to 
respect and preserve as against external aggression the territorial and 
existing political independence of all members of the League. The Canadian 
delegate last September presented two proposed amendments. The first 
specifies that in having recourse to Article 10 the political and geographical 
position of the States concerned should be taken into account. The second 
provides that no member of the League shall be obliged to engage in any act 
of war without the authority of its parliament. Members of the League have 


been invited by the Council to send their views on these proposals to the 
secretariat before June I. 
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even those who are against amending the constitution ~ 
would for the most part be ready to go far in that direction 
to satisfy the doubts that keep out America. Better an 
imperfect League that is universal than a complete one that 
is only partial. But whatever the organic defects or merits 
of the League, its solid achievements in the sphere of 
political, as well as in that of humanitarian and economic, 
work have only to be more generally known to commend it 
to the mind of peace-loving people all over the world as the 
agency best adapted to avert the recurrence of war and to 
improve the general standard of international life; but 
there is no doubt as to where the danger lies, and there is 
no doubt that the danger is great. The feeling between 
France and Germany has never been more bitter than it is 
at present, and though a renewal of war in the immediate 
future is for material reasons unthinkable, a temper has 
been generated among the rising generation in Germany 
which, unless strong countervailing influence can be brought 
to bear upon it, will breed certain trouble for the peace of 
Europe in future generations. All the greater the necessity 
for the spread of the League’s influence and authority. To 
this end nothing could be more effectual than a closer 
association of America with the work of the League and 
with the affairs of Europe. If the value of the League as an 
instrument for composing old-established quarrels is great, 
its value in averting quarrels before they arise, though less 
sensational, may prove to be even greater. For its 
Conferences at regular intervals allow grievances to be 
ventilated in their early stages and differences to be dis- 
cussed before they have gone too far. 

To the British Empire, which has everything to lose by 
the outbreak of a new war, the promotion of an institution 
framed to smooth away the more serious international 
difficulties before they endanger peace is a political interest 
of the first order. Our Empire has nothing to fear from 
the publicity of the League. It can submit the adminis- 
tration of its mandated territories to the inspection of the 
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Mandates Commission without misgiving and in full 
confidence that the principles upon which it proceeds will 
commend themselves to the civilised conscience of the 
world. The insurance premium is low. Spread over 
about fifty-one States it amounts to about one-seventh of 
the cost of a first-class battleship. For this derisory sum 
the world has now an instrument which, if loyally and 
intelligently employed—and the strain on the loyalty of its 
members will increase as the business referred to the League 
becomes more important—will produce in the shape either 
of quarrels averted or composed, or of armaments reduced, 
or of diseases arrested, or of derelict States restored to 
financial equilibrium, or of Labour aspirations guided 
along wise and practical channels, a rich and enduring 
harvest of well-being. 





AMERICA AND EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


WO distinguished visitors have recently come to the 

United States. Clemenceau spoke to the East and 
to the Middle West as a Frenchman inarticulately eager to 
translate French policy into terms acceptable to the 
critical ear of the American people. He came with the 
declared object of leading the United States back into the 
concert of Europe. He made a splendid effort, but he 
failed. And such is the way of the Press in these matters, 
that he will be long remembered as a patriotic old warrior 
who spoke English passably well, rose at four o’clock in the 
morning, ate six eggs at breakfast, and larded his interviews 
with sly references to the charm of American women. 
He excited great interest in his own personality—he 
aroused little or none in the cause of France. Those who 
heard him were curious, attentive—and unmoved. So he 
sailed away, and his place was filled by Coué, with a theory 
and a technique better calculated to improve the body of 
American opinion than the violent massage practised by 
Clemenceau. A gigantic standing army? ‘Ca passe.” 
The invasion of the Ruhr? “Ca passe, ¢a passe.” The 
breakdown of European civilisation? ‘Ca passe aussi! ” 
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I 


INCE the Treaty of Versailles came into effect, and 

more especially since the Washington Conference, 
American opinion has been drifting away from the side of 
France. This may be an obvious matter of geography, it 
may be a less obvious matter of psychology—it is a common 
thing for a man to ease his own conscience by shifting the 
responsibility to someone else’s shoulders, and he generally 
does it with a good deal of self-righteousness. But no 
small measure of the blame may be laid squarely on the 
steps of the Elysée and the Quai d’Orsay. France has not 
yet ratified the Washington Naval Treaty. She has used 
troops on the Rhine whose exact shade of blackness has 
been the object matter of immaterial bickering; she is 
believed to have given official and unofficial encouragement 
to the Turk in the Near East, and she supports eight 
hundred thousand men under arms. France may not have 
rightly reckoned that these four points in her policy would 
successively offend the national pride, the racial prejudices, 
the religious convictions, and the international ideals of a 
majority of Americans. 

Her fear of Germany’s power, her declining birthrate, 
her rightful claim to reparations, her still shell-shocked 
state of mind—“Comprendre c’est tout pardonner,” said her 
warmest friends. But pardoning unction had been squeezed 
out of these formulas before the occupation of the Ruhr 
took place. Moreover, there is a disposition in the United 
States to put the war out of mind. President Harding’s 
“return to normalcy” may well be the expression of a 
hope rather than the announcement of a fact. It’s never- 
theless a hope, whereas each successive manifestation of 
French policy seems to look back to the war for its justifica- 
tion and to be destructive in its consequences. Granted 
the legality of the Ruhr invasion, granted the abstract 
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justice of France’s attitude, granted the provocation, 
people are asking one another whether this is a wise step in 
the interest of international peace, and even in the interest 
of France herself, and the answer is emphatically against 
it. This is not merely the irresponsible opinion of 
publicists—witness the fall of the franc to new low levels 
and the depreciation of French Government bonds on the 
exchange. 

It will not be many weeks until France’s inability to meet 
her American debt is openly admitted, and this admission 
will not improve the situation. 

On the other hand, the course of negotiations for funding 
the British debt stands out in marked contrast to the trend 
of French policy. There were, to be sure, conditions 
predisposing towards success. The political settlement of 
the Irish question and the attitude of the British delegate 
at Lausanne had won general approval. Bonar Law’s 
dignified withdrawal from the Paris Conference, on grounds 
in measurable agreement with American opinion, to a 
position of detachment from active Continental politics, 
showed an approximation of the official points of view of 
the two countries. As for the British Debt Commission, 
they came inconspicuously to Washington, went about their 
task in quiet businesslike fashion, won the confidence and 
esteem of the Press, and showed due regard for American 
curiosity without losing sight of the delicate nature of their 
mission. Working in a singularly congenial atmosphere, 
the British and American groups sought to remove the 
argument from the sphere of emotional nationalism, and 
discussed their differences as debtor and creditor. As is 
known, the American Commission was precluded by 
Congressional legislation from accepting less than 4} per 
cent. interest plus an agreement to pay off the entire debt 
in twenty-five years’ time. It is assumed that the British 
delegates claimed that these terms were unduly harsh 
and beyond the capacity of the British Treasury. It is 
apparent that the American representatives were convinced 
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of the justice of this view, for the two groups reached 
common ground in a working compromise. 

The final American “counter proposal” to an un- 
disclosed British offer called for an interest rate of 3 per 
cent. for the first ten years and 3} per cent. thereafter, 
with provision for extinguishing the whole debt in sixty- 
two years. Arrangements were also made for stated 
annual payments, and an amortization rate of half of 1 per 
cent., in addition to the yearly payments on the principal. 
The yearly payments, it was stipulated, should increase as 
the amount of interest money payable on outstanding 
principal decreased. Though representing substantial con- 
cessions from the conditions originally laid down by Con- 
gress, these terms were apparently higher than the British 
Commission were authorised to accept, and the conclusion 
must wait upon ratification in principle by the British 
Cabinet and the American Congress. So far as action by 
the United States is concerned, it was stated on January 26, 
at the White House, that a mutually satisfactory basis of 
settlement had been virtually agreed upon, that the 
approval of the British Government was confidently 
expected, and that the consent of the American Congress 
had been virtually assured. It was added that during the 
course of negotiations various objections coming from the 
capital had been heard and deferred to, and that a definitive 
arrangement ought to be struck before March 4, thus 
avoiding an extra session of Congress. 

On the evening of January 27 the American Press carried 
a full account of Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s first interview 
after his arrival in England. Perhaps from this distance 
it is hard for Americans to understand that other Govern- 
ments than their own have difficulties to cope with, and 
that British opinion as well as that of the United States 
has to be groomed for a compromise. Perhaps for these 
reasons it was essential to picture the American Senate in 
the réle of harsh creditor—“ a majority of whose members 
come from the agricultural and pastoral communities and 
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do not realise the existing position with regard to the 
meaning of the international debt.” Perhaps it is clarifying 
abroad to distinguish between the East and the West : 
“They have men of our way of thinking in the-Eastern 
States, but that does not cut any ice at all with regard to 
the other parts of America. ... The people in the West 
merely sell wheat and hogs and other produce, and take 
no further interest in connection with the international 
debt or international trade.” Perhaps it is necessary to 
distinguish between the businesslike Executive on the one 
hand and the “ politicians ” on the other, and to draw 
attention to the fact that the Executive have to “ endeavour 
to force anything of this sort through Congress.” But 
was it essential to point out that executive success will 
mean that Congress will have to “ eat its own legislation ” ? 

The greater part of the Baldwin statement is loffical, 
convincing and couched in the friendliest of terms. The 
questionable passages are few and far between, and contain 
so much truth that for any one to object to them seems 
like captious sensitiveness. It may be thought unjust to 
fix upon these few sentences as representative of the whole 
interview. Unjust it is, but that fact will prove no obstacle 
to every element in the United States which makes capital 
out of anti-British prejudice. The present article cannot 
be delayed in order to review the editorial comment that 
is sure to follow, nor can it estimate the probable effect 
of the scattered remarks upon the attitude of a Congress 
that is sufficiently at odds with the Executive already. 
But there is at least time to express the hope that the 
patient, masterly work done by the two Commissions in 
Washington, though endangered, will not be undone by 
a few chance sentences on the dock at Southampton. 
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II 


S it a perverse expression of human nature—or of 

American nature—to feel that Mr. Baldwin’s statements 
were dangerously unwise and yet to enlarge upon the great 
measure of truth which they contain? Certainly if one 
lives in the East he must repeatedly remind himself that 
he is a member of a community whose views are moulded, 
perhaps unconsciously, by the opinion of Eastern business 
men. The editorials of the New York Times, the World, 
the Evening Post and the Globe, the cartoons of the Tribune, 
and even the violent judgments of the Hearst organs, might 
seem to denote a nation-wide concern in European affairs, 
and the strong conviction that the Administration ought to 
intervene at once in the European imbroglio. One is 
equally apt to over-estimate the ability of liberal Eastern 
weeklies to interpret opinion and their influence in shaping 
it. For New York is three thousand miles nearer to the 
Ruhr than San Francisco; and the amount of interest in 
foreign news decreases in almost direct relation to the 
distance from Essen. These are bad times in the grain 
belt. They stand to lose heavily on the last wheat crop. 
Over and above this they discuss prohibition and the 
Ku-Klux-Klan, divide into factions over the “ heretical ” 
preaching of Percy Stickney Grant and ‘Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, and bestow their best maledictions on “ Wall 
Street,” that invisible source of all evil. 

If they sometimes think that Europe has gone mad, 
surely this view is not exclusively their own, nor is Colonel 
Harvey’s statement that “the United States is damned 
well out of the whole mess ” unique for its brutal provincial- 
ism. The following passage from a personal letter written 
by an Englishman exceptionally well versed in international 
matters may be of interest in this connection :— 


You will see that England has become a European America, that 
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is to say, we have isolated ourselves with dignity and decisiveness 
from the various groups of political hucksters who control the 
affairs of the Continent. Europe has no problems, she has only a 
series of messes, which were problems three years ago. They can 
only be cured up by all the countries acting together. One wants 
to use a broom, another a cloth, and a third a spade; and because 
they cannot agree upon the instruments, the mess is not cleared up 
at all. In addition to this, while quarrelling among themselves, 
they are agreed upon one thing—that Germany should be allowed 
no cleaning instrument at all. If your country had jumped in with 
both feet three years ago and acted the heavy father it might have 
compelled them to see sense. Now it is too late, and, in my opinion, 
you would do well to keep out of Europe and let it go to hell. 


Yet this is not the view of the Middle West, nor of the 
Far West, nor of any considerable section of the United 
States. The popular response for European relief is still 
surprisingly generous. The Hoover unit is continuing its 
work in Russia regardless of the bad faith of the Russian 
authorities in allowing the export of their own wheat from 
Odessa. Austrian relief has been extended for an additional 
year in spite of a once rigid determination to close the work 
last June. And if, by an ironic turn of events, it should 
prove necessary to contribute to relieve starvation in 
Germany, there might be bitter criticism and impatient 
grumbling, but the burden would be shouldered. The 
humanitarian side of American character needs no quicken- 
ing: but the education of one hundred and ten million 
people in international affairs and finance is sorely lacking. 
The cotton grower of the South, and the wheat grower of 
the Dakotas, have been told, but do not keenly comprehend, 
the fact that their prosperity depends upon the disposition 
of their exportable surplus in European markets, and that 
the absorptive power of these markets depends upon 
conditions which can be improved perhaps only by the 
political intervention of the United States. It has not 
been suggested to the man in the street that the apparent 
sudden rise of the pound sterling against the dollar may 
represent a depreciation of the commodity value of the 
dollar itself owing to unprecedented quantities of gold 
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which have accumulated in this country since the armistice. 
There has been little mention, outside professional critics, 
of the irreparable blow dealt to human progress by these 
years of interruption in the work of European scientists 
and scholars. And one can look in vain for intelligent 
consideration of the duties, if any, owed by the democracy 
of the United States toward the old and new democracies 
abroad. 

The staunchest supporters of the Administration claim 
that officials in Washington are keenly and unremittingly 
interested in events in Europe; that the Administration 
stands ready to “ help ”—not only by irresponsible advice, 
but also by joining an economic conference at the first 
moment that there is even a fair prospect of its success ; 
that the President and his Cabinet believe that nothing 
can be done at this juncture, and that nothing could have 
been done to forestall France’s march into the Ruhr; 
‘that Hughes’ approaches to the French Government, 
through Ambassador Jusserand, were conciliatory and 
helpful; and that unless Poincaré had been determined 


upon the Ruhr expedition the overtures would have 
resulted in a constructive conference. In the present 
circumstances the only course is to let France discover that 


’ 


her policy will lead to nothing “ productive,” and though 
it may bring further calamities in its train, and indefinitely 
postpone an economic settlement, the hands of the United 
States are tied until French people realise that reparations 
gold is not in Bochum, but at the rainbow’s end. Mean- 
while, it is said, nothing should be done to antagonise 
France. Firm opposition to her conduct will accomplish 
no tangible good ; it might lead her to further excesses and 
impair the influence of the United States at the eventual 
settlement. Moreover, it would put the Washington 
Naval Treaty in jeopardy, and might possibly destroy 
one achievement in the progress of international relations 
for the sake of gaining problematical and temporary 
stability in Europe. 
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This reasoned argument may be pure fact or it may be 
pure fancy. The important thing is that no one outside 
the most intimate circle of the Administration knows 
whether it is true or not. As a consequence, Congress, 
the pulpit, and the Press are beginning to batter at the 
door of the inner temple. They learn that American 
troops were recalled from the Rhine because it was 
“expedient.” They discover that Senator Borah was 
asked to withdraw his resolution calling for an economic 
conference because it would be inopportune and would 
conflict with certain conversations—negotiations—feelers, 
put out by the Department of State. If Roland Boyden 
spoke unofficially at the last meeting of the Reparations 
Commission prior to the Ruhr invasion, and his statements 
have neither official weight nor sanction, why cannot these 
private and unofficial remarks be made public? We can 
learn nothing from Hughes, they say, he has become 
irritable and uncommunicative. We can learn nothing 
from Harvey; he comes and goes wrapped in a cloud of 
secrecy that is almost Homeric in its success. Surely 


Woodrow Wilson, in all his mystery, was not arrayed like 
one of these. 


Ill 


AILURE to educate the people in international affairs, 

failure to destroy suspicion and speculation by frank- 
ness, and failure in leadership—these are the imponderables 
which sit upon the back of the Administration and add 
weight to an intrinsically heavy burden. There must be 
consternation in the household of King Log at the news 
that some of his restless subjects are beginning to speak 
of the masterful way in which King Stork used to govern. 
Yet there seems to be no one at Washington capable of 
meeting this growing criticism by taking up the reins of 
control. There is no occasion to look to the President for 
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leadership. He was nominated in the expectation that he 
would not assert himself unduly. By his own past record 
as Senator and by his pre-election professions, he wrote 
himself down as a manageable Executive—or, more 
accurately, as a President who would respect the determina- 
tion of the Senate to exercise a greater measure of control 
over foreign affairs, and as one who would go far to preserve 
harmony within the ranks of his own followers. To be 
sure, his impulses are generous: let the words of his 
acceptance speech of 1920 be the best witness of his 
intentions :— 


Let us find the big, practical, unselfish way to do our part, 
neither covetous because of ambition nor hesitant through fear, 
but ready to serve ourselves, humanity and God. With a Senate 
advising as the Constitution contemplates, I would hopefully 
approach the nations of Europe and of the earth, proposing that 
understanding which makes us a willing participant in the consecra- 
tion of nations to a new relationship, to commit the moral forces of 
the world, America included, to peace and international justice, 
still leaving America free, independent and self-reliant, but offering 
friendship to all the world. 


And let the conduct of foreign affairs by the Harding 
Administration since March 4, 1921, be the best witness of 
a tragic failure to put these intentions into practice. 

Except for his unexpectedly courageous veto of the 
Soldiers’ Bonus Bill, President Harding has run true to 
expectations. It is less easy to explain the record of his 
Secretary of State. One thinks first of Charles Evans 
Hughes, a fearless Governor of New York; then of Mr. 
Justice Hughes of the Supreme Court. In both these 
capacities he assumed responsibility and discharged it with 
conspicuous success. Then, in the search for light on his 
negative record in the State Department, it is helpfully 
remembered that he once was nominated by the Republican 
Party for President, and in those days showed a disposition 
to approach questions of policy and principle by backing 
rapidly away from them. Like President Harding, he has 
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exhibited one lapse from splendid circumspection ; but 
since the days of the Washington Conference he has 
assumed the mysterious and equivocal character of Hughes 
the presidential candidate. 

He has, moreover, an essentially legal mind. He must 
explore every situation in all its possible ramifications. 
But in international matters, unlike the law, the factors 
shift as the examination proceeds. Silence is decision, 
non-action is action, ramified examination is not merely 
procedure—it is part of policy. Overnight the equation 
changes, so that judgment upon the original problem is 
inapplicable to the new. As a result, the country is without 
guidance and without information. On July 12, 1922, for 
example, Secretary Hughes stated that he saw “ no prospect 
for any treaty or convention by which we should share in 
the maintenance of the Court (of International Justice) 
until some provision is made by which, without membership 
in the League, this Government would be able to have an 
appropriate voice in the election of the judges.” The 
implication was strong, and was confirmed by his speech 
in Boston of October 30, where he declared his belief “ that 
suitable arrangements can be made for the participation of 
this Government in the election of judges of the inter- 
national court which has been set up, so that this Govern- 
ment may give its formal support to that court as an 
independent tribunal of international justice.” According 
to the Secretary’s own statement, the last obstacle has been 
removed. Three months have gone by: the need of 
participation is greater than ever, the traditional policy of 
the United States for the past five administrations, 
Republican and}Democratic, is strongly in its favour, yet 
not one single word has been further vouchsafed by Mr. 
Hughes with respect to this matter since he spoke in support 
of Senator Lodge in Boston. 

Rumours of disagreement between the President and 
the Secretary of State have floated into the newspapers, 
and have been officially denied. Yet one cannot help 
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wondering whether Mr. Hughes is entirely happy in office. 
During the campaign of 1920 thirty-one Republicans issued 
a manifesto to the voters urging them to elect Harding as 
the surest way of securing “an association of nations.” 
Perhaps, with thirty other Republicans, Mr. Hughes has 
cursed the shade of those who thought such a statement 
essential to a Republican victory, for even without it the 
party would have won comfortably. Nevertheless, he 
signed it, and as a man of conscience, he may perhaps be 
deeply troubled that the promise of his manifesto has 
never been fulfilled. 

If Mr. Hoover finds time to think about it, he must be 
somewhat troubled at the vagaries of public opinion. —Two 
years ago he was told that his power of effective service 
was limited because he was not a “ strict party man” and 
because he knew so little about the United States. Since 
then he has accepted a secondary post in the Cabinet, has 
subordinated his dominating personality for the sake of 
the party, and in many ways has given evidence that he 
can work in company with other men to carry out a pro- 
gramme which is not wholly of his own making. Secondly, 
he has proved his knowledge of the United States and its 
domestic problems. He has reconstructed his own depart- 
ment, conducted investigations into the credit and com- 
modity situation in agricultural produce at home and 
abroad, arranged and participated in long conferences on 
unemployment, housing, the coal strike and the railroad 
strike. He has recently formulated a treaty between seven 
Western states which determines their respective rights in 
the Colorado River and lays down a programme for its 
systematic development. He has proved himself a good 
Republican and an inestimably valuable American citizen. 
And now, with these tasks behind him, he is given nothing 
but criticism for his failure to assume contro] of America’s 
foreign policy. ‘These matters are in no wise his concern, 
except as he may be specially called upon to serve at the 
President’s request. Either Mr. Hoover must run the 
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course which is before him as Secretary of Commerce or he 
must resign. He must stay in the party with an occasional 
chance of service in connection with foreign questions, or 
he must get out. And those who sometimes easily 
advocate the latter course might well consider what 
valuable result it could accomplish. 

In these days of drift, Senator Borah has grown in 
stature, and has appeared to assume the leadership refused 
by the Administration. His ceaseless hammering was the 
mostimportant factor in forcing the Washington Conference, 
and during the last two months he has renewed the attack 
with an economic conference as his objective. ‘Toward the 
end of December he was persuaded into a truce—on 
representations that the Administration was then working 
along lines of its own ; but since the efforts of the Adminis- 
tration have admittedly failed, Senator Borah is free to 
resume the march. If he can convince his fellow Senators, 
he must carry the battle to the White House, for within a 
week “ a spokesman for the Administration ” has stated in 
plain language that the present moment is not an opportune 
one for calling conferences. If Senator Borah remembers 
that the Senate Resolution to withdraw troops from the 
Rhine was carried into effect in spite of a similar anticipatory 
defence from the White House, he may not be dismayed. 
This man from Idaho has no great creative imagination, 
but he is a canny appraiser of popular opinion and a fearless 
advocate of his own convictions. He is the hope of those 
who believe that the dignity and prestige of the United 
States are being sacrificed for the sake of harmony within 
the Republican Party ; and he is the terror of an Administra- 
tion which fears its own disruption, especially if the dis- 
ruption were to come at the hands of the Senate. 
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IV 


URING the latter part of Wilson’s second term the 

higher politics of Washington disclosed themselves as 
a fight between the Executive and the Senate. It was 
forgotten that Roosevelt enjoyed the same hostility some 
years before ; it was thought that the conflict was caused 
by Wilson’s dominating personality, his lack of tact, his 
failure to take the Senate into his favour and confidence, 
his refusal to ask a member of that body to accompany 
him to Paris. With such a democratic President and such 
an abused Republican Senate, what else could be expected ? 
Yet Harding has a Senate nominally of his own party, and 
its Republican colour is assured until his term of office 
expires. But the fight goes on. It is, therefore, shown to 
be not so much a matter of Wilson’s personality and party 
as the expression of a mutual hostility inherent in that 
provision of the Constitution by which the Senate is given 
joint control with the Executive over foreign affairs. ‘The 
struggle in Wilson’s case broke out into open warfare, 
mutual recriminations—and deadlock. ‘To-day it is trench 
fighting, long, slow, non-spectacular—and deadlock. There 
is little inducement to leadership, for the example of Wilson 
is too fresh to be forgotten. In this atmosphere there is 
little ground for hope. 

Is it too much to expect that the Secretary of State will 
take to himself the wise advice which he recently offered 
abroad : “ The situation does call for a settlement upon its 
merits. The first condition of a satisfactory settlement is 
that it should be taken out of politics.” Let him repeat 
his own creed : * The economic conditions in Europe give us 
the greatest concern. They have long received the 
earnest consideration of the Administration. It is idle to 
say that we are not interested in these problems, for we 
are deeply interested from an economic standpoint, as our 
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credits and markets are involved, and from a humanitarian 
standpoint, as the heart of the American people goes out to 
those who are in distress. We cannot dispose of these 
problems by calling them European, for they are world 
problems, and we cannot escape the injurious consequences 
of a failure to settle them.” These words were spoken by 
Mr. Hughes at New Haven on December 29. They might 
have been a New Year’s resolution. 


United States of America. January 28, 1923. 





/ 


THE LAUSANNE CONFERENCE 


HEfevents which led up to the Chanak crisis were 

described last December in Tue Rounp Tastr.* 
Whatever blame rests upon Great Britain for those events, 
her firmness in the actual crisis is now generally admitted 
to have prevented worse things. 

Since that time the Lausanne Conference has taken 
place. It was attended not only by the Allies and the 
Turks but also by delegates from Russia and the other 
States which border on the Black Sea. For a comprehen- - 
sive settlement of the whole Near Eastern question was 
the aim of the inviting Powers. Thus, although Bulgaria’s 
claim to an outlet on the Agean was not strictly part of 
the Turkish peace problem, no finality will be reached in 
the Balkan question, with which the Near Eastern question 
is bound up, until she receives such satisfaction as the 
Treaty of Peace entitles her to, and the claim was among 
the subjects discussed at the Conference.t 

At the moment that this article goes to press the Con- 
ference has led to no result. To follow it through the 
various phases which have for twelve weeks filled the 
columns of the Press, the persuasion, the reproofs and the 
concessions of the Allies, the delays, the intrigues and the 
obstinacy of the Turks, is no part of our purpose. A 

* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 49, December, 1922, p. I. 

+ Unfortunately no solution was arrived at. Greece’s offer of a site for a 
Bulgarian port was not accepted by Bulgaria, as any such port must, she 


felt, be territorially connected with Bulgaria itself, otherwise the expense 
of development would not be warranted. 
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certain measure of agreement was obtained, but on other 
questions the Turks were unyielding. At last, despairing 
of any adequate results from a protraction of the negotia- 
tions, the Allies put forward such terms as they felt able 
to concede in the form of a draft treaty and presented it 
to the Turks. A summary of these terms will be found in 
the appendix. After four days of informal discussion 
between the heads of the delegations of the inviting Powers 
and Ismet Pasha, the Turks accepted the whole draft 
treaty as modified by the offers made during these 
discussions, except on two points, the judicial guarantees 
for foreigners in Turkey and the economic clauses of the 
treaty. Finally, after every effort had been made to 
overcome their refusal on these points, the Turkish pleni- 
potentiaries refused, on February 4,'to sign the treaty. It 
was fortunate that the breakdown did not come over the 
Mosul question, as at one time seemed likely. Mosul 
affected Great Britain alone, but the French and the other 
Allies are materially interested in the question of the 
judicial guarantees and the debt, as well as ourselves, and 
this should make for loyal co-operation. 

What are the chances of such co-operation? The Turk 
no doubt has never abandoned his hopes of a fresh split in 
the allied ranks. He sees our present differences on the 
Ruhr policy, and he remembers what happened at Chanak 
last September. And although allied solidarity was kept up 
throughout at Lausanne, at the last moment something 
occurred which seemed to justify the Turkish hopes of the 
Allies parting company.’ A veil of mystery still hangs over 
M. Poincaré’s communications with the Turks, but as far 
as the facts can be gleaned—the first account appeared in 
the Temps, a semi-official organ of the French Government 
—they are as follows: On Saturday, January 27, M. 
Poincaré wired to Mustapha Kemal strongly urging the 
acceptance of the treaty. On the 29th, General Pellé, the 
- French High Commissioner at Constantinople, was in- 
structed to inform the Angora Government that the draft 
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treaty was not an ultimatum, that France would not 
consider an adjournment of the Lausanne Conference a 
rupture, and that she was not opposed to the resumption of 
the conversations at Lausanne or elsewhere. General Pellé 
conveyed these views to the Turks and informed the British 
and Italian High Commissioners who, it is said, raised no 
objections. As, however, they were not, we understand, 
informed till twelve hours after the communication had 
been made to the Turks, objections would not have been 
of much avail. On the same day the French Ambas- 
sador in London and M. Bompard, the French delegate at 
Lausanne, were informed of this démarche. Lord Crewe 
then communicated to M. Poincaré the British Govern- 
ment’s views on the matter. It has been stated in the 
French Press that the British were informed by the French 
Government in advance of the communication sent through 
General Pellé to the Turks, but this has been denied by the 
British Government. At this same juncture the French 
Government was approached with regard to their attitude 
to the London Declaration of September 5, 1914, under 
which none of the Allies had, in our opinion, a right in the 
event of a rupture to make a separate treaty with Turkey. 
On January 30, the French Government sent our Govern- 
ment a note in reply, in which it was contended that 
France had a perfect right to make a separate peace in the 
event of a rupture at Lausanne, as the London Declaration 
only applied to the Great War. 

Whatever the circumstances, a communication from one 
of the Allies of the kind conveyed through General Pellé to 
the Turks, while Ismet Pasha was still considering the 
draft treaty, could only have one effect. The slightest 
suspicion of any want of solidarity would have been 
disastrous, and here was something that looked like a direct 
intimation that France was ready to treat separately. The 
draft treaty was rejected. 

Whether but for this incident Ismet Pasha would have 
signed, it is impossible to say. It was certainly believed 
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that he would. It was understood, at all events, that he 
was agreeable to 80 per cent. of the terms. The con- 
cessions made were, indeed, such that the Allies might 
have themselves been, like the Greeks, a vanquished foe, 
instead of the victors in the Great War. The domination 
of the Straits by the Allies secured by the Treaty of Sévres 
was abandoned. The capitulations disappeared, and in 
their place only a modest arrangement for the attendance 
of European legal assessors, comseillers légistes, at the 
Turkish courts, who would themselves be Turkish officials, 
remained, and this only for five years. There was to be a 
mixed arbitral tribunal, and Allied subjects were to be 
exempt from compulsory loans and from differential treat- 
ment. The reparation debt was reduced from {36,000,000 
to £15,000,000. And during the four days’ discussion 
which ended in the Turkish rejection even these terms 
were, we understand, considerably modified in favour of 
the Turks. To mention two points, the reparation debt 
already reduced to {15,000,000 was to be wiped out and 
the British were ready to wait twelve months before the 
Mosul question was referred to the League of Nations, the 
status quo meanwhile remaining unaltered. The conseillers 
légistes were to be given an even more modest réle. Instead 
of being assessors, they were to have no judicial functions 
at all, merely watching proceedings to see when appeals 
were desirable, etc., and busying themselves about such 
matters in the Government Departments concerned. Such 
terms for Turkey had never been thought of before. It is 
true that the Turks may well have doubted whether there 
was much chance of the Allies fighting after M. Poincaré’s 
categorical statements last autumn, and Mr. Bonar Law’s 
letter about the hopelessness of isolated action by this 
country.* A section of the British Press, too, disregarding 
the unfortunate effect such an attitude was likely to have 
on the negotiations, has during the Lausanne Conference 
encouraged the belief that we would not go to war in the 


* The letter appeared in The Times of October 7 last. 
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Near East on any consideration. At the same time, as 
jong as the Allies keep together they have it in their power 
to make things difficult for the Turks by other means than 
arms. It always, indeed, comes back to the same question, 
will the Allies keep together? If we separate, Angora 
may take all it wants with impunity. Concessions mean 
nothing to people who can help themselves. 

So much for the past. What of the future? For the 
moment the prospects of solidarity in the Near East are 
better. The French public, at all events, seems to be 
awakening to its importance. A variety of causes have 
contributed to this development. Events in the Ruhr, the 
ingratitude shown in the Turkish Press for past favours, 
the insolent demand that the Allied warships should leave 
Smyrna, the belief that too much has been conceded at 
Lausanne, and the feeling roused by the communication 
sent by their Prime Minister tothe Turks. At the moment, 
too, the belief is gaining ground that the Turks will sign 
after all. 

If they do not, what is the position? At Chanak, our 
soldiers still face the Turks, and this time there are Turks 
too, instead of Greeks, behind them in East Thrace. If 
trouble comes, shall we again be alone? And even if the 
Turks sign, will everything continue happily for ever 
after? Clearly the prospects of any arrangement being 
kept depend on the same considerations as have made it 
so difficult to get an agreement upon its terms. 





Appendix 


APPENDIX 


The following official summary * of the articles of peace agreed to 
between the Allied Powers and Greece, presented to the Turkish 
delegation at Lausanne, was issued by the British Foreign Office :-— 


I. FRONTIERS OF TURKEY 
(a) In Europe. 

Turkey in Europe will be bounded on the north by the Bulgarian 
frontier as laid down by the Treaty of Neuilly, and on the west by 
the left bank of the Maritza. 

Opposite Adrianople, in order to provide access to the main 
railway, a strip of territory on the right bank of the Maritza, including 
the bridge and the small branch line, will be ceded to Turkey 
between the river and Karagach. 

A zone of territory to an average depth of 30 km. on each side of 
the frontier of Turkey in Europe will be demilitarised. 

Turkey will renounce all rights and title over all the Islands 
(except Imbros and Tenedos, which will be given to her subject to 
the grant of local autonomy). The following Islands will be de- 
militarised: Samothrace, Imbros, Tenedos, Lemnos, Mytilene, 
Chios, Samos, and Nikaria. 


(b) In Asta. 


The frontier with Syria will be that already agreed to between 
France and Turkey. 

The frontier with Iraq is to be left to the decision of the Council 
of the League of Nations. 

The eastern frontiers of Turkey in Asia are not dealt with. 

Turkey will renounce all rights and title over Syria, Palestine, Iraq, 
the Hedjaz, the Arabian Peninsula, Egypt, the Sudan, Lybia, and 
Cyprus. 

II. THE STRAITS 


A special Straits Convention attached to the Treaty will contain 
the following provisions :— 

Absolute freedom of passage for ships of commerce in time of 
peace, and in time of war when Turkey is neutral. When Turkey 
is a belligerent, free passage for neutral ships of commerce, Turkey 
retaining the right of visit and search. 

Right of passage for warships in time of peace subject to the 
condition that the maximum force of any single Power shall not 


* As stated above, these terms were substantially modified in favour of 
the Turks during the four days of discussion which preceded their rejection 
by the Turks. 
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exceed that of the strongest fleet of any Black Sea Power ; the Powers 
will none the less retain the right in any case to send into the Black 
Sea a force not exceeding three vessels of war none of which shall 
exceed ten thousand tons. In time of war when Turkey is neutral, 
right of passage for unlimited naval forces of belligerents subject to 
the prohibition of acts of war within the waters of the Straits 
When Turkey is a belligerent, free passage for neutral ships of war 
under the same conditions as in time of peace. Turkey may, how- 
ever, take steps to prevent the passage of enemy warships. 

Demilitarised zones will be created on both sides of the Dar- 
danelles and Bosphorus within which Turkey shall be allowed no 
regular forces, except at Constantinople, and no fortifications. 

No permanent gun or torpedo batteries capable of interfering 
with the passage of the Straits shall be erected on the European 
shore of the Marmara or on the Asiatic shore between the demili- 
tarised zone and Darije. 

A Straits Commission shall be constituted, under the chairman- 
ship of the Turkish representative and composed of representatives 
of France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Bulgaria, Greece, Rumania, 
and Yugo-Slavia. Russia shall also be admitted if she signs the 
Convention. The United States can be represented if they desire. 
The Commission shall have the duty of seeing that the clauses 
regarding the passage of warships are duly observed. It will 
exercise its mission under the auspices of the League of Nations. 

In order to reassure Turkey that the freedom of the Straits shall 
not be exploited to her disadvantage the Signatory Powers, “ and 
in any case France, Great Britain, Italy, and Japan,” undertake that 
they will jointly prevent “ by every means which the Council of 
the League of Nations shall decide” any violation of the Straits 
Convention or any act of war liable to imperil the freedom of the 
Straits. 


III. CONSTANTINOPLE 


In order to provide for the security of Constantinople Turkey 
shall be allowed to maintain a garrison there of 12,000 men and an 
additional garrison of 8,000 in Eastern Thrace. The Turkish fleet 
will be allowed to cruise and anchor in the waters of the Straits, and 
Turkey shall be allowed to possess naval bases and arsenals. 


IV. NAVAL AND MILITARY CLAUSES 


Apart from the above restrictions on the Turkish regular forces 
in Thrace and Constantinople, no military or naval clauses will be 
imposed, Adequate arrangements are inserted in the Treaty for 
the reciprocal exchange of such prisoners of war as are still retained. 
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V. WAR GRAVES 


Turkey shall grant to the Allied Powers full rights over the sites 
of all cemeteries and memorials, and pledge herself to respect them. 
She shall, in particular, grant to the British Empire the area on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula where the Anzac cemeteries are situated. 


VI. CAPITULATIONS 


The capitulations are abolished. A Convention is annexed to the 
Treaty dealing with the future régime for foreigners in Turkey. ‘This 
Convention is divided into four chapters. 

The first chapter deals with the conditions under which subjects 
of the contracting Powers shall have access to and be entitled to 
reside in Turkey. In their main lines these conditions are similar 
to those prevailing in European countries generally. No special 
privilege is claimed for Allied subjects, 

The second chapter consists of five clauses dealing with fiscal 
matters. The object of these is to assure to subjects of the con- 
tracting Powers the same treatment as that extended to Turkish 
subjects. No special treatment is demanded for Allied subjects 
except exemption from compulsory loans. 

The third chapter deals with judicial matters. It lays down 
general principles designed to secure for Allied subjects the protec- 
tion of the Turkish Courts which are to have jurisdiction over them 
in all matters except matters of personal status, which will be 
referred to the national Courts of the parties, unless the parties 
themselves wish to take them before the Turkish Courts. 

The fourth chapter consists of a single article dealing with Allied 
religious, scholastic, and charitable institutions. This article pro- 
vides that there shall be no interference with the free working of 
existing establishments of this kind, the Powers reserving to them- 
selves the right to make special arrangements with the Turkish 
Government regarding the creation of new establishments. It 
further lays down that these institutions shall be subject to Turkish 
law on the understanding that the special character of the institutions 
shall not be thereby impaired. 

Annexed to this Convention is a draft declaration which the 
Turkish Government has been asked to issue in the form of a uni- 
lateral act. The object of this declaration is to provide special 
safeguards for the person and property of subjects of the contracting 
Powers in Turkey for a transitional period of five years, during which 
it is hoped that Turkey will be able to reorganise her legislative 
system and judicial administration sufficiently to make any special 
safeguards unnecessary after its expiration. The arrangements 
proposed in the draft declaration have been devised with the object 
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of completely protecting the principle of Turkish independence even 
during the transitional period. It is proposed to incorporate in 
the Turkish judiciary a special element to be composed of conseillers 
légistes selected by a Board appointed by the Turkish Government 
itself, and consisting of two high officials of the Turkish Government 
and three Judges of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
These conseillers légistes would be attached to the Courts of Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna, Samsoun, and Adana, as well as to the Courts 
of Appeal and the Court of Cassation. They would sit on the 
Bench with the Turkish Judges in cases concerning Allied subjects, 
the presence of at least one conseiller légiste being required in the lower 
Courts and a majority in any Court judging a case in the last resort. 
The draft declaration also provides that warrants for arrest or for 
domiciliary visits in the case of Allied subjects shall not be issued 
in the places of residence of the conseillers légistes without being 
countersigned by one of these officials, and that Allied subjects 
arrested elsewhere shall have the right to demand to be sent within 
forty-eight hours before one of the conseillers légistes in the nearest 
place where they reside. The draft declaration further provides 
that the Turkish Government shall set up an Advisory Committee 
composed of Turkish officials and the conseillers légistes attached to 
the Courts of Appeal and Cassation to elaborate such reforms as 
may be necessary to bring the legislation, judicial organisation, and 
prison system of Turkey into conformity with modern conditions. 


VII. MINORITIES. 


(a) Full protection of life and liberty and freedom of worship for 
all inhabitants of Turkey without distinction of language, race, or 
religion ; enjoyment by non-Moslem Turkish nationals of the same 
civil and political rights as Moslems ; equality before the law of all 
the inhabitants of Turkey without distinction of religion ; freedom 
of all non-Moslem minorities to use their own language in their 
private intercourse or in commerce, as well as regards religion, the 
Press, and public meetings: Turkish nationals speaking a language 
other than Turk to use their language orally in the Courts; non- 
Moslem minorities to possess the same rights as other Turkish 
nationals to found and maintain charitable, religious, or social 
institutions and schools, and to be given special facilities as regards 
public instruction in towns and districts where such minorities reside 
in considerable numbers : Turkey to take with regard to non-Moslem 
minorities all measures permitting them to regulate questions of 
family or personal status according to their usages, such measures to 
be elaborated later by special Commissions composed in equal 
numbers of representatives of the interested minorities with an 
arbiter chosen from European jurists by the League of Nations and 
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Turkey in agreement: protection of all churches, synagogues, 
cemeteries, etc., and facilities for pious foundations and religious and 
charitable establishments belonging to existing non-Moslem minori- 
ties in Turkey: freedom of internal movement and emigration for 
non-Moslem minorities subject to certain reserves relating to good 
order. 

All the above articles to be regarded by Turkey as fundamental 
laws of Turkey, and to be placed under the guarantee of the League 
of Nations by an article similar to that guaranteeing all European 
Minority Treaties. 

All action taken under the auspices of the Allies since the Armistice 
up to November 20, 1922, for the recovery of women and children and 
the restitution of property wrongfully seized from the non-Moslem 
minority populations to be validated by the Turkish Government 
subject to arbitration in contested cases by representatives of the 
Red Cross and Red Crescent. 

A reciprocal amnesty declaration to be attached to the Treaty, 
whereby all inhabitants of Turkey and Greece will be pardoned for 
their military and political conduct, or for assistance given to any 
other signatory of the Treaty or its nationals between August I, 1914, 
and November 20, 1922, subject to certain specified exceptions by 
Turkey as regards Moslems. An amnesty for political acts between 
August 1, 1914, and November 20, 1922, to be similarly given by 
Turkey to nationals of the new states, and the Greek and Turkish 
Governments to give full amnesty for all crimes and offences com- 
mitted during the above period in manifest connection with the 
political events of that period. 

(b) Annexed to the draft treaty is a separate Convention between 
Greece and Turkey providing for the exchange of the Greek popula- 
tion of Turkey, excepting Constantinople and the Moslem population 
of Greece exclusive of Western Thrace. This is to begin in May and 
is to be effected on a compulsory basis. ‘The exchange will be carried 
out under the control of a Mixed Commission of Turks, Greeks, and 
three neutral representatives to be nominated by the League of 
Nations. The Commission will also be in charge of the liquidation 
of all property left behind by the persons affected by the exchange. 
The liquidation will be retrospective in order to include the property 
of Greeks and Moslems who have left Turkey and Greece respectively 
since September, 1912. Another separate Greco-Turkish agreement, 
independent of the Peace Treaty, provides for the return of Turkish 
civil hostages removed from occupied territory by the Greek 
authorities and for the exchange of prisoners of war. 





The Lausanne Conference 


VIII. ECONOMIC CLAUSES. 


(a) Taxation or Foretcners 1n Turkey. 


The Capitulatory régime is terminated. Allied subjects in Turkey 
are to receive as regards taxation treatment not less favourable than 
that granted to Turkish subjects. 


This arrangement is reciprocal and is to remain in force for ten 
years. 


(6) Furure Commerciat Recime. 


The Capitulatory régime is terminated. By a Commercial 
Treaty which is to form part of the Peace settlement Turkey and the 
Allies agree that, subject to the Allied Power concerned giving 
most-favoured-nation treatment to Turkey, the tariff on importations 
into Turkey for five years will be the Ottoman specific tariff of 
October 1, 1916, payable in Turkish money. 

In view of the depreciation of Turkish money since 1916 from 
£T.110 to about £T.800 to £100 sterling, coefficients of increase have 
been applied to this tariff. The existing coefficients are 5 for certain 
articles and 12 for other articles. 

The articles now subject to the coefficient of 5 are to remain 
subject to that coefficient. A fresh list of articles now subject to the 
coefficient of 12 has been made subject to the coefficient of 8, which 
approximately corresponds to the depreciation of the Turkish pound, 
and the remainder of the articles are to be left subject to the present 
coefficient of increase of 12 ; these coefficients are to remain in force 
until the alteration in the value of the Turkish pound exceeds 30 per 
cent., when the coefficients would be modified accordingly, except 
that the coefficient of § would not be reduced below 5. 


(c) Navication. 


It is provided that most-favoured-nation treatment or national 
treatment, whichever may be the more favourable, shall be given to 
the ships of the Allied Powers, subject to reciprocal treatment being 
given by those Allied Powers; and that no-discrimination of any 
kind is to be exercised against the import or export of merchandise 
on account of the flag of the ship in which the goods are carried. 


(d) InpustriaL Property: Future ARRANGEMENTS. 

The clauses provide that Turkey is to take all necessary steps to 
prevent unfair competition and to adhere to certain international 
conventions for the protection of industrial property. 

(ce) Dests. 


Provision is made for the payment of pre-war debts due in Turkish 
currency, between Turkish nationals resident in Turkey at the 
beginning of the war on the one hand, and Allied nationals resident 
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in Allied territory on the other hand, in Allied currency at the pre-war 
rate of exchange. 


(f) Property, Ricuts anp INTERESTS. 


Provision is made for the reciprocal restoration of enemy property 
in Turkey, as fixed by the Treaty, on the one hand, and in Allied 
territory on the other, and for the fixing and payment of damage 
suffered by companies, other than Allied companies, controlled by 
Allied nationals, in respect of their property in Turkey. (These 
claims are not dealt with in the Reparation Clauses.) This provision 
will apply to companies registered in Turkey, by which almost all 
concessions in Turkey are held. 

(g) Mixep ArsirraL TRIBUNAL. 


An Arbitral Tribunal is to be set up for settlement of disputes 
between Turkish nationals and the nationals of an Allied Power 
which may arise under various provisions of the economic clauses. 


(6) Conrracts. 


The clauses provide for the maintenance of certain specified 
categories of pre-war contracts between enemies, and for the general 
tule of cancellation of other pre-war contracts between enemies, 
subject to payment of compensation in certain cases. Judgments 
given during the war by Turkish Courts, or decisions of Turkish 
administrative authorities, regarding matters in respect of which 
they were not competent on August I, 1914, against a national of an 
Allied Power or against a company in which Allied interests are 
preponderant, are to be subject to review by a Mixed Arbitral 
Tribunal. Any compensation awarded is to be paid by Turkey. 


(t) Concessions. 


Allied nationals and companies in which Allied interests are pre- 
ponderant are to be restored to their rights under concessions 
granted before August 1, 1914. The duration of the concession is 
to be prolonged by a period equal to the duration of the war, and 
the terms of the concession are to be revised so as to accord with 
present economic conditions, if possible by agreement between the 
concessionnaire and the Turkish Government, and, in default of 
agreement, by arbitration. Agreements made between the Ottoman 
Government and concessionnaires since October 30, 1918, are 
confirmed. Legislative or other provisions enacted since August 1, 


1914, which are prejudicial to the rights of concessionnaires are 
declared null and void. 


(j) InpusrriaL Property: SETTLEMENT oF Past TRANSACTIONS. 


These clauses provide for the reciprocal restoration of rights to 
industrial property in Turkey and in Allied territory, subject to 
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licences granted during the war, and (among other points) for the 
recognition of the registration and transfer of patents and trade 
marks during the Allied occupation. 


(k) Sanrrary C1auses. 


The sanitary clauses of the draft Treaty provide for the creation 
of a Mixed Commission for the Straits composed of a Turkish 
President and three experts chosen from a panel of six to be recom- 
mended jointly by the Health Committee of the League of Nations 
and the International Health Office in Paris. This Commission 
will, during a period of five years, replace, for sanitary purposes 
connected with the Straits, the former International Board of Health 
which sat in Constantinople up to 1914. The clauses further 
provide for equality of treatment under the sanitary tariff between 
foreign and Turkish ships and persons, for the liquidation by a special 
international Commission of the outstanding affairs of the old Board 
of Health, and for collaboration between Turkey and the other 
interested Powers in the sanitary supervision of pilgrims to the 
Hedjaz and Jerusalem in conformity with the appropriate inter- 
national Conventions. 


IX. FINANCE. 


(a) DisrripuTion oF THE Pre-War Orroman Pustic Dest. 
The loans issued by Turkey prior to the Balkan Wars (October 17, 


1912) are to be divided between Turkey and the Balkan States in 
favour of which Turkish territory was detached after the Balkan 
wars ; Turkey’s share of the pre-1912 debt, together with the debt 
incurred between 1912 and November 1, 1914, is to be divided 
between Turkey and the States in favour of which territory is 
detached under the present Treaty. 

The portion of the annuities required for the service of the various 
loans for which each territory is responsible will bear the same 
proportion to the total Debt annuities as the revenue of that 
territory in the financial years 1910-1911 and 1911-1912 bore to 
the total revenue of Turkey. 

The capital of the Debt may be divided on the above basis subject 
to the consent of the Bondholders. 

The annuities payable by the Balkan States which acquired 
Turkish territory under the treaties which ended the Balkan wars 
will be payable from the date of those treaties, while the annuities 
payable by the States in favour of whom Turkish territory is detached 
under the present Treaty will be payable from March 1, 1920. The 
arrears of annuities are to be spread over 20 years. 

Provision is made for maintaining and safeguarding the rights of 
the Ottoman Debt Administration and Turkey’s pre-war creditors. 
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(6) Reparation. 


*“As a final settlement of the claims of the nationals of the Allied 
Governments (other than Greece) against the Turkish Government 
for loss and damage suffered during the war and of Turkish counter- 
claims, Turkey is to pay a sum of £T.15,000,000 gold (equivalent to 
approximately {14,250,000 at present rates of exchange). . 

Greece and Turkey mutually renounce any reparation claims. 

The sum of £T.15,000,000 gold is to be paid off with interest at 
5 per cent. by means of 37 annuities of £T.g00,000 gold. 

Five per Cent. Bearer Bonds (to be called “ Liquidation Bonds ”’) 
are to be issued by the Turkish Government, the service of which 
will be met from the annuities. These bonds will be distributed to 
those Allied nationals who have suffered damage. 


(c) MisceLLaNngous. 


The Allied Governments waive any claim against Turkey for the 
debts due by Turkey to’Germany and the other ex-enemy Powers 
which were transferred to the Allies by the treaties of peace with 
the Powers concerned. 

The sums in gold which were deposited in Berlin and Vienna in 
connection with the first issue of Turkish currency notes and were 
transferred to the Allied Powers by the treaties with Germany and 
Austria, are to be returned to Turkey in instalments in five years, 
but will in the meantime be held as a guarantee for the discharge 
of Turkey’s obligations in respect of reparation. 

The Turkish Government recognises and will carry out the 
financial arrangements made by the Constantinople Government 
prior to November 1, 1922. 





UNITED KINGDOM : 
CURRENT POLITICS 


I. Tue New GoverNMENT 


HE principal result of the General Election is a 

marked atmospheric change in the politics of the 
United Kingdom. Visibility is improved, the barometer 
stands higher and, if nothing very certain can be forecast 
of to-morrow’s weather, there is a more hopeful feeling 
about it. Other signs of change in the transition from the 
Coalition to Conservatism are few. No grand reversal of 
policy was expected or possible. The only party which 
even promised a serious change of programme was the 
Labour party. Save for variations in emphasis, the rest 
might have fought their elections on each other’s mani- 
festoes. What the country wanted, however, was rather 
an inward than an outward change and new management 
rather than new measures. 

For reasons that have been fully discussed before in 
these pages the Coalition had been losing simultaneously 
confidence in itself and the confidence of the electorate. 
By-elections left no doubt of it. It had ceased to be valued 
for its own sake as a prolongation of the united war effort 
into the period of what was hopefully called reconstruction. 
Its value as the only alternative to a Labour Government 
disappeared with the Carlton Club meeting. As soon as 
the bulk of the Conservative party had backed itself to 
form an administration, it stood, for the majority of 
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non-Socialist opinion, in order of preference before the 
Coalition and Labour alike. Labour, too, would have 
preferred it to a revived Coalition. The sober virtues of 
government by party had become brilliant by contrast with 
the faded ideal of national unity. 

There was never much doubt that in the new Parliament 
Mr. Bonar Law would be able to find the necessary support 
for his Government without returning to the system which 
he had overthrown. Had it been necessary for him, how- 
ever, to depend on non-Conservative votes for its existence, 
it would have falsified many hopes of the change and its 
effects. The event proved otherwise. In the new House 
of Commons the Conservative party, though it failed to 
poll a majority of the electorate, has an independent 
majority of 75 over other parties. Without entering into 
the merits of Proportional Representation, we can con- 
fidently say that the accidents of our electoral system have 
produced a result which, for this occasion, the majority of 
voters of whatever party would be loth to exchange for a 
more mathematically accurate expression of their views. 
They would prefer, for the present at least, government by 
a single party, even if it is not their own, to a relapse into 
the bewilderments of a Coalition. 

Apart from the negative merits of its reversion to a 
trusted tradition of British politics, the new Government, 
which came in on the wave of a reaction from the Coalition, 
draws strength from its dissimilarity to the old. It con- 
tains no brilliant or dominating personality. It is neither 
able nor willing to appeal to the popular imagination. It 
keeps its claims as low as its predecessor’s were high. In 
all this it faithfully responds to the prevailing mood. The 
public has received security against disillusionment and in 
the very paucity of Government promises now finds the 
best promise for the future. Something of “ tranquillity ” 
has, it would be claimed, already been realised in the tran- 
quillising effect of modest aims and a restrained manner. 
Possibly it is not wholly by coincidence that industry has 
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begun to show, despite the growing adversity of Conti- 
nental conditions, reciprocal signs of calmness and con- 
fidence. : fe 


The Cabinet 


It is more than sixteen years since a purely Unionist 
Government held office. The lapse of time must in any 
case have cleared the way for younger members of the 
party. Separation, not only from the Liberal wing of the 
Coalition, but from the group of Unionists which stood 
with Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Balfour and Lord Birkenhead, 
increased the opportunities of office. Out of Mr. Bonar 
Law’s Cabinet of sixteen members (ten of whom were 
Ministers in the late Government at the time when it 
resigned), some, like Lord Curzon, Mr. Baldwin and Lord 
Peel, were already of Cabinet rank; some, like the Duke of 
Devonshire at the Colonial Office and Lord Derby at the 
War Office, had ample qualifications for office; others 
were advanced from junior positions. The Cabinet as a 
whole is not venerable in years. Its average age is no more 
than 55. Mr. Amery at the Admiralty, Sir Philip Lloyd- 
Greame at the Board of Trade, and Colonel Wood at the 
Board of Education are all well below that age. 

Mr. Bonar Law has assembled a useful team for the 
purpose of steady and competent administration, on which 
his policy concentrates. The weakness is on the Parlia- 
mentary side, especially in the House of Commons, of 
which only nine Cabinet Ministers, or eight excluding Sir 
Arthur Griffith-Boscawen, at present without a seat, are 
members. Here they have a heavy task. On their flank 
and to their front they have the combined talents of the 
two front benches in the last Parliament, Coalition Unionist, 
National Liberal, Liberal and Labour, reinforced by 
prominent members of the Liberal and Labour parties who 
lost their seats in the 1918 Parliament.. Mr. Chamberlain, 
Sir Robert Horne and their companions still sit aloof. Mr. 
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Lloyd George is a potential Opposition in himself. Mr. 
Asquith has been joined by Sir John Simon. Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald has returned to lead the Labour party, and with 
him have come in out of the wilderness a score of formidable 
fighters. Some, like himself and Mr. Philip Snowden, sat 
on the Labour benches formerly. Others, new members 
and old, have joined him from other parties. Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, Chief Opposition Whip, has regained at an 
early by-election the seat he lost at the General Election. 
Mr. Winston Churchill, who met with spectacular disaster 
at Dundee at the hands of:a Prohibitionist, and Sir Donald 
Maclean, the protagonist of free Liberalism in the last 
Parliament, will not long be out of the Parliamentary 
reckoning. 

In contrast with its predecessor, the present House is 
well enough supplied with front-rank politicians to furnish 
the framework of two alternative Governments. The 
Treasury bench has still to show that it has the experience 
and debating resource adequate for one. Mr. Bonar Law, 
of course, stands out beyond his colleagues, but there are 


fears for his health if the Parliamentary strain put on him be 
too great. The new Session will prove the capacity of his 
colleagues to rise to their opportunities and to hold their 
own with an Opposition much more powerful in numbers 
and debating strength than that which confronted the 
Coalition. 


His Majesty's Opposition 


Labour has established its title to become the official 
Opposition, a claim which the Independent Liberals have 
reluctantly conceded. In a House of 615 members, Labour 
counts 143, the Liberals 62, National Liberals 54. Next to 
the Unionists, with their total (including Mr. Chamberlain’s 
following) of 345, Labour is the most important section of 
the House, and the Liberal split enhances its importance. 

Not only by numbers will Labour impress itself upon the 
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new Parliament. With its increase of votes has come a no 
less remarkable increase of independence, vigour and self- 
confidence. It has had a stimulating experience at the 
polls. It has steered clear of all co-operation. Its hands 
are free. Its policy, whatever else may be thought of it, is 
concrete and distinctive. Its leadership promises to be 
effective. It has the advantages as well as the disadvantages 
of having been as yet untested by responsibility and 
possesses a liberty of criticism beyond that of any other 
party. Its customary composition of sober English trade 
unionists has been salted-with a professional sprinkling of 
doctors, teachers and barristers, and leavened with a yeasty 
body of uncompromising Scots from the region of the Clyde. 
The driving force of the new Labour party is derived from 
the band of convinced extremists from the North. Its first 
act was significant. Mr. Clynes was dethroned from the 
leadership and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald appointed to reign 
in his stead. It was not too graciously done, though Mr. 
Clynes accepted his position loyally. But this brusque 
action made it clear that the flag of militant Socialism was 
to wave over trade unionists and the rest alike. The 
solitary Communist is a skirmisher in front. 

The Labour success is partly a reflex of bad trade and 
industrial distress, partly the outcome of a conscientious 
and unremitting propaganda. Its particular success in the 
Glasgow area it owes also to a third cause. ‘Thanks to the 
failure of landlords to comply with a legal technicality under 
the Rents Restriction Act, a majority of the inhabitants of 
the tenements unfortunately characteristic of that city 
found themselves entitled to refuse rent. The protection 
of the tenants’ right against the possibility of retrospective 
legislation gave Labour an opportunity which it utilised to 
the full. The miscalled “ rent strike ”—miscalled, since 
the tenants are within their legal rights—has spread to 
England and presents the Government with a fortuitous 
problem of the greatest perplexity, which the Labour 
Opposition will not fail to exploit. 
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The danger to Labour’s successful career in the new 
Parliament comes chiefly from within. To the obvious 
discomfort of its leaders, Labour experimented in obstruc- 
tion in the first session. What was a fine art in the apt and 
experienced hands of the Irish Nationalists, however, came 
somewhat near brawling when applied by the Clyde recruits. 
It was clumsy and inefficient, and hardly needed the further 
condemnations of parties not themselves guiltless of 
unparliamentary “scenes.” These tactics, if continued, 
would largely sterilise the party’s power in Parliament. 
Leadership, as Mr. Macdonald has with tactful admonition 
suggested, would become impossible. A verdict of political 
incompetence would be returned by the electors at their 
next opportunity. It is more likely that, after the first 
heat of battle, the personality of its leader and a sense of its 
own interest will keep the party playing to the rules. 


The Coalition Fragments 


Labour is one-half, or rather more than one-half, of the 
Opposition. Mr. Lloyd George is, or may be, the rest 
of it. We are not thinking only of his personal prestige or 
his incomparable debating power, but rather of the fact 
that with him more than with any man rests the future of 
the two Liberal groups and the Chamberlainites. For the 
present he maintains the position he has occupied, since 
his resignation, of neutrality towards Mr. Bonar Law’s 
Government. While he stands thus, the way to Liberal 
reunion is barred on the one hand, on the other it is more 
difficult for Mr. Chamberlain to follow the natural and 
in time inevitable course of rejoining the main body of his 
party. Conservative reunion and Liberal reunion would 
both be developments of distinct public advantage, and 
one would result from the other. The abstention of 
prominent Unionists weakens unnecessarily a Government 
much in need of their capacity. The division which 
renders one of the historic parties in the State impotent 
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cannot but be harmful to the public interest. The re- 
united Liberal party would fall little short of the Labour 
party in numbers and nothing short in influence. 

What Mr. Lloyd George intends is still matter for 
speculation. In the first session, with characteristic flair, 
he chose agriculture as the theme of his main deliverance, 
opening up a line of possible attack upon a Conservative 
Government’s strongest quarter. He is reported to be 
working on the land question, in which his first political 
reputation was principally founded. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
standing in the country is, of course, exceptional. It is, 
however, doubtful whether it has lately been improved by 
his incursions into the Press. His articles, broadcast 
through newspapers all over the world, have dealt with 
aspects of our foreign policy, and with the Entente in 
particular, with a vehemence which, in the ordinary run 
of opinion, is not felt to be either customary or appropriate 
in a statesman whose responsibility for the conduct of 
affairs is as recent as his. As to his future, prophecy is 
better not attempted. We need do no more than record 
the circumstances favourable to the winding-up of the last 
Coalition. First, the natural attraction of the Chamber- 
lainites towards their own party will probably be accentu- 
ated by the Government’s need of their services. Second, 
the assertiveness of the Labour opposition and the sense 
of their relative insignificance, while the division continues, 
will continue to stimulate the already evident desire of the 
Liberal rank-and-file for reconciliation between their two 
groups and compel a solution of the problem of their 
leadership. 





The Policy of the Government 


II. Tue Poxicy oF THE GovERNMENT 


HE Government took office pledged to reduce legisla- 

tion toa minimum. It was given a blank cheque and 
instructed to draw it for the smallest amount possible. 
The full restoration of Cabinet government, the strengthen- 
ing of departmental responsibility, administrative economy, 
a cautious and even-tempered diplomacy—these constitute 
the necessarily vague outline of the Bonar Law policy. 
So far the legislative programme, promised or performed, 
fulfils the pledge. The Government is mainly concerned 
with business handed on to it by its predecessor. 

The first session in the autumn was only of four weeks’ 
duration. Its principal object was to complete the 
constitutional existence of the Irish Free State before 
December 6, the date fixed for that purpose by the Irish 
Treaty. The ratification was carried through without 
incident in both Houses. So a Home Rule settlement 
passed to the Statute Book fathered by the party which 
had stubbornly opposed it for nearly half a century, and by 
a Government which included members who had resisted 
it to the very last. The Treaty policy could not have 
received, so far as Great Britain was concerned, a more 
impressive national sanction. ‘The remainder of the session 
was principally devoted to debates on unemployment and 
to the continuance or extension of devices adopted by the 
previous Government to provide work and stimulate trade. 
The Imperial Economic Conference, proposed for this 
year, was the one new contribution to the problem, but it 
seems likely to be held up indefinitely by the domestic 
preoccupations of the Dominion Prime Ministers. 

The programme for the new session includes measures 
for the decontrol of rents, for a modified housing scheme 
under which the assistance of the State will be limited to a 
fixed sum for each house built, and for the relief of agricul- 
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ture by a readjustment of rating and by a system of credit 
facilities. Further inquiry into the needs of agriculture 
is also being made. The decontrol of rents, complicated 
as it is by the “ rent strike,” is a subject which will provide 
Labour with a welcome battle-ground. 

It results from the condition of the times, however, that 
the ready reckoner of the success or failure of the new 
Government’s policy will be the statistics of unemploy- 
ment. It is the foreign rather than the domestic aspect of 
Government policy which will therefore come more and 
more into the front of the picture. In the present state of 
British trade, little more can be done than is being done by 
Parliamentary and administrative action to promote 
recovery and relieve distress, without injury to these causes 
themselves. At best recovery will be slow, and meanwhile 
the pressure on the Government will increase. In January 
of this year, the third year of trade stagnation, the total 
number of unemployed on the live register stood at 
1,359,100. This figure represented a slight, seasonal 
increase on the total for the previous month and a decline 
of 413,833 from the figure for January, 1922. 

Through the episode of the “ hunger marchers,” unem- 
ployment was the first question forced on the Government’s 
attention after the election. The unemployed have been 
partially organised under a Council of Action, led by mem- 
bers of the Communist party. This body arranged a 
concentric march of some hundreds of the unemployed 
on London and insisted on an interview with the Prime 
Minister. The Prime Minister has repeatedly refused 
their demand on the ground that he will not, at all events 
in the first instance, assume responsibilities proper to the 
Ministers of Health and Labour, whom the leaders refuse 
to interview. At Glasgow, however, in his capacity of 
local member, he received a local deputation. The move- 
ment seems devised to serve the interests of Communism 
as much as those of the unemployed and has come to little 
so far. The rank-and-file are more interested in work than 
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politics, and, though recruits have been summoned from 
various industrial districts, the original marchers have been 
gradually dispersing to their homes. 

Generally, the economic outlook has improved. The 
Prime Minister’s refusal to join France in her occupation of 
the Ruhr has been generally approved, and the funding of 
the American debt is felt to have cleared one serious 
obstacle out of the way of trade improvement. The chair- 
men of the big banks, at their annual meetings, have lent 
authority to the belief that the tide is slowly turning. The 
coal, iron, steel and shipping industries all report increased 
activities, and where they lead others, as a rule, follow. 
Industrial relations are at the moment generally undis- 
turbed. There is some unrest in the coal-fields, especially 
in South Wales, which has been through a particularly hard 
time. In the building industry the masters are asking 
for an increase of working hours and a further reduction in 
wages. Negotiations are continuing. If these demands 
are pressed a rupture is certain. The men will have the 
support of the trade union movement as a whole in resisting 
the demand for longer hours. 

The fortunes of British trade in the coming year, however, 
mainly depend upon the course of affairs abroad. There is 
not much satisfaction to be derived from an artificial demand 
for British coal and other products created by the paralysis 
of the Ruhr industrial area. The fortuitous disturbance of 
prices is likely to injure and delay the normal course of 
trade. More broadly, further interference with the 
mechanism of credit and production anywhere is bound to 
be disadvantageous to British industry. Our “ first foreign 
interest,” to quote the present Prime Minister, is still “ the 
re-establishment of peace.” It dominates all other interests. 





INDIA—THE COMMERCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC SITUATION 


I 


N an impartial survey of the facts, there can be little 
doubt that the early days of the British Administra- 
tion saw, from the Indians’ point of view, a definite 
economic regression in India. Under the Mogul Emperors 
the wealth and splendour of the Imperial court maintained 
a strong demand for luxury products necessitating a high 
degree of skill in craftsmanship and manufacture, which 
lapsed with the fall of the Empire. The arts and crafts 
were organised under the caste system, analogous to that of 
the medieval guilds, and the bulk of the industrial capital 
of the country consisted in the hereditary skill and tradi- 
tional knowledge, which had made the costlier Indian 
manufactures, such as fine muslins, silks, precious stones, 
ivory, and gold and silver ware, famous over a considerable 
portion of the Old World. With the advent of the East 
India Company the demand for the finer products required 
for the oriental splendour of the former rulers gradually 
disappeared. The Company was mainly concerned to 
export the raw produce and raw mineral, which could be 
handled in large quantities and commanded a. quick sale. 
Various crafts, such, for instance, as silk weaving and ship- 
building, were officially discouraged by the Company, and 
quickly died out. 
It was this self-seeking policy on the part of the British 
Administrators that was responsible for the beginning of 
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the industrial dark ages in India. ‘The extent of the regres- 
sion, however, should not be exaggerated. Some Indian 
writers have attempted to prove that prior to this period 
India was not predominantly an agricultural country, but 
was driven to agriculture from the languishing native 
industries. This view can scarcely be accepted as correct, 
the truth probably being that possibly one or two per cent. 
of the total population slowly gravitated from these causes 
on to the land for a living ; while most industries survived 
regression by confinement to narrower limits and a lower 
level of technical excellence. The industrial set-back was 
rather in the nature of a transference of economic activity 
from Indian hands to those of the British exploiters. The 
industries of the Mogul Empire were cottage industries 
conducted by artisans who were of no importance politically 
or socially but were probably on the whole rich and pros- 
perous in a limited way, and, subject to the favours of 
their patrons, their own masters in business. With the 
swing of the pendulum they found themselves with a 
restricted market for their skill, and a demand for the 
cheaper, more competitive product, often the mere raw 
material. While, therefore, under exploitation the wealth 
produced by India increased by leaps and bounds, the bulk 
of it was exported to England and rendered unavailable 
(except to a limited though always increasing extent) for 
benefiting the country that produced it, and indigenous 
enterprise and craftsmanship were depressed accordingly. 
With the progress of time, however, a growing amount of 
British capital has been invested in India, with the result 
that by the beginning of this century her whole population 
has been directly or indirectly favourably affected by the 
opening up of the country, the employment of large bodies 
of labour at relatively high rates, and sound and just civil 
administration. The pendulum has swung backward and 
the debt to India has probably been more than fully repaid. 

Speculations on an altered past are generally unprofitable, 
but it would be foolish to ignore them as a psychological 
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factor in history. India as a whole may be far richer, more 
prosperous, and happier now than in the days of the 
Moguls, but might that not have come about without 
foreign interference ? Would not the wealth and skill and 
enterprise of the days of Akbhar have reaped of its own 
sowing in due course, and, though material progress might 
have been slower, would not every step have been taken by 
Indians and counted for India? Such patriotic reflections, 
stimulated by an awakening political consciousness and 
contact with Western democratic ideals, ultimately gave 
rise to the first Indian National Congress in 1885. The 
predominance of the political aspect of the Nationalist 
movement need only be mentioned in passing, but the 
industrial side which resulted in the swadeshi campaign has 
gained increasing importance from its political possibilities. 
The swadesht movement was a popular effort to promote 
indigenous Indian enterprise by the boycott of foreign 
goods. It was taken up by the educated classes in all the 
provinces, and especially in Bengal, and involved on its 
constructive side an appeal to Indian capitalists to invest 
their funds more largely in industry, and to the younger 
members of the literary castes to abandon their traditional 
aversion to manual labour and fit themselves for industrial 
enterprise. ‘The Indian Industrial Conference was started 
in 1905 as an adjunct to the Indian National Congress with 
this end in view. The rapid economic and political 
advance of Japan, culminating in the defeat of Russia, 
captured the imagination of educated Indians, who saw in 
it an example of what could be accomplished by an Eastern 
nation, and numerous Indians went to Japan for industrial 
training. ‘These causes led to the increased use of Indian 
goods and the starting of small factories by Indians. 
Latterly, however, political extremists have laid greater 
emphasis on the destructive side of the policy, the boycott 
of foreign goods, and in doing so have alienated many 
sympathisers. 

The Government of India at the beginning of the century 
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was slowly awakening to the advantages of a progressive 
industrial policy, and various attempts were made, notably 
in Madras and the United Provinces, to promote and foster 
industries. Local efforts were perhaps spasmodic and 
depended to a large extent on the enthusiasm and personal 
qualifications of individuals, and it was not until 1905 that 
the Government gave public recognition to the new policy 
by inaugurating an Imperial department of Commerce and 
Industry. The policy of the Government was just begin- 
ning to crystallise, following in the wake of the activities of 
Mr. (now Sir Alfred) Chatterton in Madras and Sir John 
Hewett in the United Provinces, when a set-back was 
received in 1910 from the Secretary of State for India, 
Lord Morley. A certain tendency had been in evidence 
in the provinces for the local Government to engage directly 
in some of the minor industries by way of an incentive and 
example to Indian enterprise. Some of these efforts, such 
as the Government aluminium works in Madras, were 
successful and others were not. Lord Morley wisely 
proclaimed himself against the principle of direct participa- 
tion by Government in industry and gave it as his view 
that the function of Government was to familiarise the 
Indian public with the latest technical developments, to 
educate them technically, but not to demonstrate to them 
by actual example the commercial practicability of an 
enterprise. This limitation of Government intervention is 
of course logically an arbitrary one, but it avoided the 
very obvious dangers which attend the assumption of 
business risks without the necessary backing of business 
experience. Lord Crewe, the next Secretary of State, 
allowed a wider interpretation of Lord Morley’s dictum 
and expressly permitted technical education by means of 
experimental work and demonstration: and at the present 
day there are a good many Government factories and 
workshops the existence of which is primarily unjustified 
except as Government educational institutions. 

One of the main weapons in the Government’s industrial 
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armoury, but as yet not put into full use, and a strong factor 
in the growing swadeshi sentiments of the majority of 
educated Indians, was the Customs tariff, and the cotton 
duties in particular. It is not possible in an article such 
as this to trace the history of this question from its first 
beginnings. The presumed, if not actual, tendency of the 
Government of India to favour the Lancashire cotton 
merchants at the expense of the Indian mill-owner led 
to a great deal of resentment in Indian political and 
industrial circles. Looking at it in retrospect, the bark 
of the Indian Government’s favouritism was, perhaps, 
worse than its bite, but it cannot be denied that the 
policy of the India Office, at any rate, was in former 
days unduly swayed on this question by consideration 
for the interests of England, and as such was unjustifi- 
able. The resentment naturally caused in India bore fruit 
in various forms of political activity and pressure. In 1916 
war expenses necessitated the raising of fresh revenue, and 
the general tariff rate was raised to 7% per cent., cotton 
remaining untouched. ‘This was a concession to the merits 
of the case, and Lord Hardinge was officially authorised to 
state that the question of the cotton taxes would be 
considered after the conclusion of the war, and the import 
duty would be raised and the excise abolished as soon as 
possible. In 1917 the import duty on piece-goods was 
raised to 7 per cent., and in 1921 to Io per cent., the excise 
remaining at 3% per cent. Later in the same year the 
general tariff rate, including cotton piece-goods, was raised 
to II per cent., and in 1922 with the raising of the general 
rate to I§ per cent., cotton piece-goods and the excise 
were left unaltered at 11 per cent. and 3} percent. respec- 
tively and a duty of § per cent. was imposed on cotton yarn 
which had been free since 1896. Cotton is thus now well 
protected, but the excise duty survives with the presump- 
tion that it will be abolished as soon as financial considera- 
tions permit. The question is still a sore one, owing partly 
to the conflict of the interests of the piece-goods importer 
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and the Indian mill-owner, and partly to the political 
prejudice on the subject which remains unburied, and there 
is probably a great deal to be said for the plea, recently 
voiced by the Indian Fiscal Commission, for a clean slate. 
The excise duty may in the existing circumstances be a 
necessary financial expedient, but even so it might be well 
to abolish it at once as an act of grace, and leave its re- 
imposition to a fiscally autonomous Indian legislature. 

Fiscal autonomy is naturally one of the chief goals of the 
Nationalist movement in Indian politics, and with the 
conceding of the principle of self-government to India under 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms Scheme, the granting 
of fiscal autonomy can only be a matter of time and 
degree. Political pressure has long been focussed on 
this point, and in 1916, in the early days of the war, it 
led to the appointment of the Indian Industrial Commission 
with Sir Thomas Holland as president. The war had 
strongly emphasised the value of industrial self-sufficiency 
and the Indian Nationalist was not slow to point the moral. 
The consideration of tariff policy was, however, expressly 
excluded from the terms of reference of the commission 
owing to the widely prevalent feeling that the tariff policy 
of the Empire as a whole should be reviewed after the war. 
Political pressure on this point was nevertheless continuous, 
and in October, 1921, as the result of the recommendation 
of a committee of the Imperial Legislative Council, the 
Indian Fiscal Commission was appointed. In the same 
year, in response to a resolution in the newly-formed 
Council of State in favour of fiscal autonomy, the Secretary 
of State, in a despatch to the Indian Government, formally 
accepted the principle of non-interference by the home 
Government in fiscal matters. 

The Industrial Commission worked on the assumption 
that the old traditional English policy of laissez faire had 
been abandoned and that the Indian Government had 
definitely committed itself to a policy of interference in 
commercial and industrial matters, and that the only 
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question was that of ways and means. It did excellent 
service in pointing out and emphasising the cardinal need 
in India of trained scientific experts, both for the larger 
interests of the country as a whole and in the interest of 
Government as an active, but hitherto somewhat inefficient 
helper in industrial enterprise. The Commission wisely 
pointed out that economy and proper co-ordination could 
only be secured by the concentration of the technical 
experts under the central Government, and proposed 
accordingly an Imperial Technical Service organised on the 
lines of the other Government services. The detailed 
organisation proposed is, perhaps, open to criticism, but 
the main suggestion is valuable and reflects the experience 
of other countries. Perhaps the most important result of 
the Commission’s labours is the placing on record of a 
great mass of reliable information on industrial matters 
which had never been collected and correlated before. 
Protection is in many instances indicated by implication, 
and, reading between the lines, there can be little doubt of 
the Commission’s definite leanings in that direction. 

The Fiscal Commission, as appointed, consisted of eleven 
members, of whom seven, including the President, Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimtoola, of Bombay, were Indian, and four 
English. Of the latter, one member, Professor Keynes, of 
Cambridge, the Vice-President, was unable to come to 
India and took no part in either the proceedings or the 
completion and signature of the report. The report of the 
Commission is generally considered to be a compromise 
between the ardent protectionist views of the Indian 
members and the free trade leanings of the English. A ring 
of hollowness in the compromise has been disclosed by the 
publication with the main report, dated July 6, 1922, of a 
posthumous minute of dissent, dated September 5, the 
circumstances attending the compilation of which have 
given rise to a certain amount of criticism. 

That the Indian Fiscal Commission should recommend 
protection was, perhaps, a foregone conclusion. Rightly 
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or wrongly, and mainly for political and historical reasons, 
the opinion of the bulk of the educated classes in India is 
whole-heartedly protectionist ; and it is important that 
the great and growing strength of this sentiment should be 
realised. Protection for India, even when combined with 
some scheme of Imperial Preference, means the sacrificing 
of British interests to Indian, and therefore a step towards 
fiscal and political freedom; and, always postulating a 
policy of rapid industrialisation at all costs, protection is 
economically as well as politically attractive. It is, perhaps, 
therefore, remarkable that the majority report of the 
Commission was able to advocate protection with restraint 
and a brave show of reasoning.. The minute of dissent 
attacks this faintheartedness and calls for full-blooded 
championship of the cause, but contributes little else to 
the issues under examination. A compromise is not 
necessarily condemned because it is unattractive, and it is 
difficult to see what better results from all points of view 
could have been hoped for in the circumstances. The 
Commission accepts as a preliminary conclusion “ that the 
development of India has not been commensurate with the 
size of the country, its population and its natural resources, 
and that a considerable development of Indian industries 
would be very much to the advantage of the country as a 
whole.” After summarising the history of the tariff in 
India and making a show of an impartial examination of the 
arguments for and against the alternative tariff policies, the 
Commission roundly declares itself in favour of protection, 
but as a policy to be applied with discrimination on lines 
laid down in the report. The Commission fortunately 
recognises the “ inevitable burden” upon the consumer 
and appears to be dimly aware of a background of hungry 
millions winning a bare subsistence from the soil and 
periodically driven to unrest and rioting over the increased 
prices of clothing and other necessities of life. Discrimina- 
tion is therefore to be exercised in the industries selected for 
protection and in the degree of protection afforded, so as to 
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make the burden on the community as light as is consistent 
with a policy of intensive industrialisation. ‘The appoint- 
ment of a Tariff Board is recommended as a permanent body 
which will exercise the necessary discrimination. To havea 
prima facie claim to protection, an industry must possess 
natural advantages such as will eventually enable it to face 
world competition unaided; and it must be in such a 
position that it is unlikely to develop at all or sufficiently 
rapidly without the help of the tariff. The eligible 
industries are thus reduced to narrow limits. As a natural 
consequence of the policy of industrialisation, raw materials 
and machinery are recommended for the free list, and semi- 
manufactured goods for use in Indian industries are to be 
taxed as lightly as possible. Industries essential for 
national defence are to be protected, and aid by means of 
bounties is recommended for “ basic ” industries. The 
cotton excise duty is unreservedly condemned, and export 
duties find no favour except as temporary expedients in 
extraordinary circumstances, such as a famine, when they 
are employed for a definite immediate effect. Imperial 
Preference is discussed, but with little enthusiasm. ‘The 
sentiment is formally conceded, but the policy is declared, 
perhaps rightly, to be of little economic value to India. 
The final recommendation on this point is that preference 
on individual commodities should be applied with discrimi- 
nation by the consent of the Legislative Assembly on the 
advice of the Tariff Board, and that any preference that it 
is possible to give should be given to England as a free gift, 
and to the rest of the Empire as one side of a bargain. The 
Commission declares itself in favour of an industrial bias 
in primary education. Foreign capital is accepted as a 
necessary evil, but the Government is recommended to 
confine its favours to companies incorporated in India, with 
rupee capital, a proportion of Indian directors, and a 
willingness to train Indian apprentices. Tariff wars are 
prudently deprecated, and the Commission recommends 
that the existing tariff be revised to remove ambiguities, 
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and that the system of specific duties and tariff valuations 
be cautiously extended. The report thus starts its recom- 
mendations with discrimination and ends them with caution. 

Had the report of the Fiscal Commission been really 
unanimous, the compromise it offers under the new 
economic formula of discrimination must have carried 
great weight. But the virtual recantation of the com- 
promise by half of the members in the minute of dissent, 
with the President himself among the dissenters, destroys 
to a great extent the authority of the report. Even if the 
Indian Government could afford to appoint a second 
commission, such action would be absurd, and it is there- 
fore most fortunate that the report, though now un- 
authoritative, has intrinsic merits, and recommends a policy 
which carries its own credentials in the actual circumstances 
in which India now finds herself. The first of these 
circumstances is the existence of a strong and almost 
universal protectionist feeling among educated Indians ; 
and it is obvious that a fiscal policy directly opposed to 
this feeling stands little chance of practical success. Again, 
this feeling arises to a certain extent from a desire for 
rapid or intense industrialisation, and a late starter cannot 
reach this goal with rapidity by afree trade route. Another 
circumstance of considerable importance is the existence 
of protection in the majority of the other great trading 
countries of the world; and it would be impossible for 
India to ignore the recent rapid advance under the egis 
of protection of such countries as the United States, 
Japan and Canada. Lastly, India has the primary qualifica- 
tion for the adoption of a protectionist policy, the physical 
capacity for ultimate self-sufficiency. She can accom- 
modate and feed an enormous industrial population, and 
she can herself supply most of her raw materials. 

The compromise in the actual application of the principle 
also possesses intrinsic merit. As far as can be foreseen, 
the recommendations of the Commission amount to little 
more than the recognition and legitimisation as protection- 
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ist of the existing revenue tariff. The existing tariff 
would be modified in both directions so as to discriminate 
between competitive and non-competitive imports: and 
this rearrangement in itself would probably do nobody 
much harm, and would certainly injure the consumer less 
than is anticipated. The bulk of the modifications should 
in fact be in his favour. The Government also would 
presumably make the readjustment in such a way as not 
to decrease revenue : the importer would probably gain on 
the balance of modifications, and certain selected nascent 
industries would be directly benefited. If the policy was 
applied carefully prices would not rise to any very great 
extent, and the effect would be small as long as they were 
stabilised at the higher level. The main factor in the 
situation appears to be the Government revenue require- 
ments ; and, provided that these do not act as a brake on 
the reductions of duty on non-competitive imports, the 
new dispensation should not differ from the present one in 
its broad general effect. The second great merit of the 
report is that it at least by implication recognises free 
trade as the ideal and ultimate goal. The only industries 
that can claim protection under the terms of the report 
are those that are in need of temporary aid in the initial 
stages owing to keen competition from established industries 
abroad ; and these industries are to be such that they will 
be able to dispense with their protection when they have 
come to maturity. The protected industries should thus 
be few and diminishing in number as they severally find 
their feet in world trade, and ultimately none should 
remain protected. Even under the free trade of this happy 
consummation, the revenue requirements of the Indian 
Government are still likely to necessitate a fairly substantial 
import tariff, and it is difficult to see how a real state of 
free trade can be attained except by a very considerable 
increase in direct taxation. It thus appears that the crux 
of the Commission’s recommendation lies in the dis- 
crimination ; and the greater the discrimination the smaller 
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will be the departure from the existing state of affairs and 
the lighter the cost. 

The prejudice among Indians in favour of protection has 
already been emphasised. The bulk of the European 
community on the other hand and of the British Chambers 
of Commerce in India is probably definitely in favour of 
free trade. There are, however, exceptions on both sides, 
as in business the line of division is not racial but occupa- 
tional. The great British and Indian importing firms in 
Calcutta, Bombay and elsewhere generally favour free 
trade, and to these must be added a quota of Government 
servants, economists, journalists and other thinkers, who 
are staunch adherents to the traditional doctrine of free 
trade, while recognising, perhaps, the present political 
inevitability of protection. On the other hand, the 
manufacturers, both British and Indian, look to protection 
for increased profits. 


II 


HE tariff question has been considered at some length, 

as it is of considerable practical importance and liable 
to short shrift from British opinion, both in and out of 
India, owing to one of its most obvious but least important 
effects, the injury it is calculated to inflict on the British 
export trade and on the British import houses in India. The 
present general economic situation in India, as apart from 
tariff matters, now remains to be considered. 

In 1864 the total value of Indian exports and imports 
was 87 crores* of rupees. In 1914 the value was 440 crores, 
which was the highwater mark, the figures of the financial 
years 1919-1920. and 1920-1921, of 535 and 592 crores 
respectively, only being higher owing to the decreased 
purchasing power of money. Of this volume of trade, 
in 1914, 25°I per cent. of the exports went to England, 
16°8 per cent. to the rest of the Empire, and 58°1 per cent. 

* A crore of rupees is £666,666 6s. 6d. 
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to foreign countries, and of the imports, 62°8 per cent. 
came from England, 7 per cent. from the rest of the Empire, 
and 30°2 per cent. from foreign countries, the five chief 
being Germany, Java, the United States, Japan and 
Austria-Hungary. In 1922 the exports to foreign countries 
had risen by about 4 per cent. and the imports from foreign 
countries by about 3 per cent., both at the expense of 
England. Germany was effaced from the picture during 
and for a time after the war, but is now in the field again, 
and has risen to the fourth place in the list of suppliers 
of imports, and is pressing on the heels of the United States 
and Japan, who occupy the second and third places to 
England. In normal times the balance of trade is in 
India’s favour to the extent of some 30 crores of rupees 
annually. But the practical cessation of imports during 
the war has rendered the first few years of peace abnormal, 
and in 1921 the excess of imports over exports rose to 
Rs.89 crores, which in 1922 was reduced to Rs.44 crores, 
and should gradually decrease as the deficiencies in imported 
supplies of all kinds are made up. 

The beginnings of modern industry in India might be 
dated back to the year 1853, when Lord Dalhousie, the 
then Viceroy, took a memorable decision in favour of a 
progressive railway policy. In the next year coal was being 
mined in the Raniganj field: and in the next jute was spun 
by machinery for the first time. In 1875 the Bengal Iron 
and Steel Company started its operations, which still 
continue, and the remainder of the century saw the con- 
solidation of an industrial progress which has been con- 
tinuous in all the provinces of India to this day. 

The main industry in India is, and it is to be hoped 
always will be, agriculture.* In 1911 there were 224 million 
people, or 72 per cent. of the entire population, engaged in 


* The statistics show 80 million acres of rice, 30.million of wheat, 
23 million of cotton, 14 million of oil-seed, and 2} million each of jute 
and sugar cane. There are over 300 cotton, and rather over 100 jute 
mills, Tanning is also an important by-product of agriculture. 
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it, and of these some go million were direct workers.. In the 
days when a good harvest depended entirely on the caprice 
of the monsoon, famines were frequent and. often severe. 
The concentration of almost the entire rainfall of the year 
in four consecutive months serves-to accentuate a seasonal 
variation from-the normal and to make the incidence of 
famine over large tracts of country simultaneous and 
severe. In 1878 the Indian Famine Commission recom- 
mended increased industrialisation as one of the palliatives, 
and the transference of the marginal workers on the land 
and their dependents to. industry is desirable from every 
point of view. In recent years, however, irrigation methods 
have been extended with such success that a real famine is 
now almost a thing of the past, its place being taken by 
periods of food shortage and high prices. 

Considerations of space prevent a detailed review of 
mining and manufacturing. Coal is mainly confined to 
Bengal and Bihar, and of relatively inferior quality, but 
there was an output of 22 million tons in 1919, and the 
industry is growing. Steel making is in its infancy, but 
there are many favourable factors, and besides there 
are the lime and cement and the manganese ore industries, 
to say nothing of paper manufacture and other smaller and 
more recent developments. 

Behind the factory industries there exists 9 crdeywdaese a 
network of cottage industries, which are of the greatest 
importance. Until comparatively recent times a geo- 
graphical distribution of labour was impracticable. Each 
village had its own cotton growers and spinners, its black- 
smith, and its leather worker, and these largely survive even 
to-day. To.select an example, there were in 1911 approxi- 
mately: 24 million hand-loom workers and dependents, and 
there are probably more to-day owing to political pene 
ganda against foreign-cloth: 

Transportation is, on the.whole, far advanced considering 
the size of the country.. The railways are now slowly 
recovering from the shortage of stock caused: by the war, 
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and a large loan is to be devoted to extension and replace- 
ments. There has been a remarkable development of motor 
traction, and the ancient method of water carriage is still 
much used. A new scheme of importance is Vizagapatam 
harbour, half way between Calcutta and Madras. The 
Indian coast has no really safe port between the former 
place and Colombo, and Vizagapatam will not only provide 
this, but will be cheaper than Calcutta, and tap a large 
mineral and produce area in Central India; and with the 
increase of trade, which it will help, neither Calcutta nor 
Bombay port should be adversely affected. 

In the first two years after the war, India, in common 
with other countries, experienced an intense industrial 
boom which was followed by a period, not yet over, of as 
intense depression. With the arrival of peace, she found 
herself with large arrears to make up. Existing industries 
had four or five years’ replacements and deficiencies to be 
remedied, and there were a great many new industries 
waiting to start. The war had brought home the value of 
industries to a nation, and war-swollen profits had come to 
be looked upon as normal. Besides this, many industrialists 
had during the war been planning new enterprises. The 
result was that when the war ended the promoters were 
ready with their schemes and the Indian public with the 
capital. A period of lunacy followed, when money could 
be had for the asking for the wildest of ventures, and 
speculation passed all reasonable bounds. In inner busi- 
ness circles money-making was almost a mechanical process. 
Shares were taken up privately at par before appealing to 
the general public, and though never touched before they 
were resold to a clamouring market at a large premium. 
Fortunes were made in a matter of weeks, and cases are 
known of as much as Rs.20,000 a day being made for a 
long period. This was the golden age for new enterprises 
good or bad. Unfortunately many of the new companies 
floated were inherently bad, and many of the better 
schemes suffered from hasty preparation ; over-capitalisa- 
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tion too was rife, owing to the readiness of the public to 
subscribe whatever was demanded. The result was that 
when the reaction came the collapse in the share market 
was almost instantaneous. Fortunes were unmade as 
quickly as they had been made, and the losses were accen- 
tuated by the intrinsic low value of the shares of most of 
the new issues. The trade depression that had already 
started in Europe made itself felt with increasing acuteness 
in India, and business reached its low-water mark amid 
comparatively frequent liquidations and bankruptcies. For 
the last eighteen months the number of new issues has 
been almost negligible. The confidence of the public in 
Indian investments has also been further sapped by the 
political situation, which has recently appeared menacing. 
However, early in 1922, after the departure of the Prince 
of Wales from India, the Government adopted a firmer 
attitude towards non-co-operation, and since the arrest of 
Gandhi the outlook has greatly improved. The situation 
is likely to remain stable (apart from external causes such 
as Turkish crises) so long as the Government shows firm- 
ness in administration without negativing the sympathetic 
and conciliatory attitude, which is and should be its prime 
concern: and it is probable that the recent change of 
Government in England will prove a steadying and bene- 
ficial factor in Indian political psychology. The restoration 
of confidence has been somewhat retarded by the disin- 
clination of some of the big agency firms which fathered 
many of the new enterprises to cut the shareholders’ losses 
by liquidating the unsuccessful companies. This attitude, 
which has of course been to the detriment of all concerned, 
is due to a mistaken regard on the part of these firms for 
their reputations and goodwill, whereas in actual fact 
liquidatory action would have resulted, and would still 
result, in an increase of public confidence in their manage- 
ment. There have also been cases of gross mismanagement, 
which deprived some intrinsically excellent ventures of the 
support of the public. 
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Other difficulties are still numerous, and there is scarcely 
an industry that has not suffered from labour troubles, 
restricted railway facilities, and high production costs due 
to inefficient labour. Labour troubles are mainly the 
result of political agitation, and their remedy must lie in 
the political stability of the country and the education of 
labour to the stage of being capable of a certain amount 
of elementary thinking on its own account. Railway difh- 
culties are likely to disappear with waggon deficiencies 
and the opening up of new routes and relief lines through 
the congested districts. Indian railway rates, which are 
among the cheapest in the world, may rise in the future, 
but, if this enables transportation to be improved, there 
should be no cause for complaint. The high cost of pro- 
duction is a more difficult problem. The remedy lies 
primarily in organisation and in labour. Scientific manage- 
ment and modern ideas on industrial efficiency do not 
appear to have reached India as yet. Many such ideas 
are, of course, inapplicable to Indian conditions, but the 
elementary consideration of efficiency in organisation is too 
frequently sacrificed to a conservative and often ignorant 
satisfaction with a present that barely differs from the 
past, which is characteristic of some of the largest Indian 
business houses. Because the existing organisation works 
well it does not follow that it cannot be made to work 
better. This is seldom realised, and the waste that goes 
on in some of the larger offices is-appalling. On the labour 
side the difficulties are less easily remedied. The cheap- 
ness of Indian labour in evert’semi-skilled work is a popular 
fallacy which only needs the test of experience to be 
exploded. Indian labour as a whole is mechanically 
inefficient owing to the poor physique of the average coolie, 
which in its turn is largely the result of climatic influences 
and preventable disease such as hookworm and malaria. 
The latter should be largely eliminated in the course of 
time. Indian labour is mentally inefficient owing to the 
prevailing low standard of intelligence and the general lack 
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of initiative ; and it is vocationally inefficient owing to lack 
of training and the absence of any hereditary predisposition 
to technical operations which have only called for Indian 
labour in the present generation. The total of inefficiency 
is serious, and the remedial measures must necessarily 
work slowly through the coming generations. Primary 
education must become a real factor, disease and predis- 
position to disease must be slowly eradicated and a new 
vocational attitude fostered in the suitable castes. The 
Fiscal Commission declares itself in favour of organisations 
for promoting the mobility of labour, but this is only a 
palliative and not a real remedy. What is required is not 
the transfer of hordes of labourers from their homes to 
some factory a thousand miles away—the industrialist cries 
“Thank God for a famine ” because it gives him labour— 
but the gradual building up in the industrial districts, from 
natural and not forcéd accessions, of a labouring class 
suited to local needs, looking upon the neighbourhood 
as its home, and regarding factory work as its natural 
vocation. 

No account of Indian industry would be complete without 
a reference to one of its peculiar features, the Managing 
Agency system, which appears to be dying out in Bombay, 
but still flourishes with some vigour in Calcutta. The 
system has had its advantages in the past and still has 
some, but there can be little doubt that from the public 
point of view they are outweighed by the disadvantages. 
With the advent of joint stock companies, the large trading 
firms established in India began to look to the public for 
money for specific enterprises, especially those of a specu- 
lative nature where the firm would prefer the risk to fall 
on others: at the same time they wished to preserve a 
portion of the profit for themselves without taking any 
direct financial interest in the company. On the reverse 
side, there were often promoters of small ventures who 
were glad of the backing of the name of one of the large 
firms and who saw material advantages in linking the larger 
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organisation with their own. The outcome was the 
Managing Agency system. The system is loose in its 
application and the position of the managing agents varies 
from that of secretaries to that of managers or directors : 
but in practice the managing agents direct the directors, 
administer ail the concerns of a company, and in some cases 
they have been actually known to take power in the Articles 
of Association to dispense with directors altogether. They 
generally get paid a fairly substantial fee, usually a fixed 
minimum with a commission on profits ; and the incidental 
profits from the ability to manipulate the finance of the 
various companies under management are very large indeed. 
In return for the fee, the managing agents, in addition to 
the performance of their prescribed functions, generally 
provide free office accommodation, etc., the arrangements 
varying widely in the different companies. ‘The companies 
benefit to a certain extent by expert, but not always 
disinterested, advice, which they would otherwise have had 
to pay for or forgone, and they gain a certain amount 
from the goodwill of the managing agents’ firm and have 
their resources to fall back upon in a crisis ; but there can 
be little doubt that the general results of the system, as 
usually administered, are injurious to the companies under 
it, though there are many honourable exceptions. It is 
difficult to see how the results could be otherwise, as it is 
impossible for a firm of managing agents to reconcile their 
fiduciary positions in regard to several companies when the 
interests of any of them are opposed, as they very often are. 
This difficulty is not eliminated by an appeal to the several 
directors, as the bulk of the directors are generally ex-officio 
representatives of the managing agents or are their nominees 
and it is rarely that an independent board is secured. ‘The 
regrettable tendency among the less scrupulous firms is to 
regard the company as a goose to be plucked, mismanage- 
ment is concealed where possible, and the interests of the 
public are flagrantly disregarded. This is a severe indict- 
ment of the existing system, and though it must not be 
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taken to apply universally, it certainly is justified in many 
cases. One of the most encouraging signs in the present 
situation is the tendency of public opinion, as representing 
the shareholders, to assert itself by taking such steps as are 
legally provided for looking after their rights. The matter 
is of greater importance than may at first appear, as the 
future of Indianised industry must largely depend on the 
traditions and training received from the present holders 
of the industrial reins. Looking at the situation from this 
aspect, there is cause for anxiety. The truth of the matter 
is that in the past in India money has been so easy to make 
that many large concerns have never been driven to the 
necessity of adopting sound business principles, conservative 
methods of finance or even a proper regard for their own 
ultimate interests : and incompetence and shady methods 
have too often been rewarded with large profits and the 
safety of retirement to another continent. If an a priori 
suggestion might be made as to the probable weak point in 
Indianised industry, it would be this very lack of responsi- 
bility in the direction and control of business: and with 
the existing examples to follow it will be difficult for the 
new classes of educated Indians, who are to be attracted to 
business with the industrialisation of India, to keep before 
their eyes that ideal of responsible public service which 
is the first requisite of any form of joint-stock manage- 
ment. 

Without therefore looking further ahead than the present, 
it must be emphasised that the first condition of any real 
industrial progress in India is the strict enforcement and, 
if necessary, revision of the Indian Companies Act. Manag- 
ing agents, who are not mentioned in or apparently 
contemplated by the Act, are generally legally treated as 
directors or secretaries according to their status and powers. 
But their very wide powers require strict definition and 
curtailment, their tenure should be subject to various legal 
safeguards, and the question should be seriously considered 
as to whether in the interests of the public their existing 
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position and privileges should not be made illegal, and 
provision should in any case be made for a substantial share 
qualification and the disclosure of interests : and in addition 
to such amendments the general administration of the Act 
requires stiffening. 

In conclusion, a word should be said about the main 
postulate of the recommendations of the Industrial and 
Fiscal Commissions and of the foregoing comments on 
them, the rapid industrialisation of India. This is primarily 
a question for Indians, and among them educated opinion 
is fairly unanimous in favour of the policy. At one time 
one of the main tenets of the Gandhi creed was a belief 
that material progress was vain, illusory, and immoral, as 
tending to draw the country away from the spiritual life : 
and in fact the swadeshi element in the Gandhist propa- 
ganda has always been directed to the encouragement of the 
simple cottage industries, the favourite example being 
hand-loom spinning. ‘This view appears now to be under- 
going modification, one of Gandhi’s sons, in a recent 
interview, having admitted modern industry as a necessary 
evil. The Gandhist view, even with the background of the 
higher ideals of Hinduism and Buddhism, finds little 
practical acceptation in twentieth century India. The 
Western imagination may look back with regret to a golden 
age of agricultural content and self-sufficiency, which 
probably never existed: India looks forward with the 
hunger of centuries to a political ideal which includes 
industrial progress in the greater freedom. Discussion of 
the larger issues here raised is out of place, but a spectator 
may perhaps point to the golden mean which consideration 
of the broader aspects of the situation would appear to 
indicate. On the whole, it appears that a limited 
policy of industrialisation is desirable for economic 
reasons, so as to lighten the incidence of famines and 
stabilise employment and raise the general standard of 
living. Looked at broadly, the economic desiderata are 
the Indianisation of existing industry, steady expansion 
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up to a point where the necessary food supply does not 
suffer by the depletion of the workers upon the land, and 
the steady extension of this limit by the introduction of 
scientific methods in agriculture leading to an increase in 
food production. 


India. January 8, 1923. 





CANADA 


I. Tue Liserat Récime 


HE King Government has now been in office for a 
twelvemonth, and some estimate of its performance 
may appropriately be attempted. It replaced a coalition 
Government whose conduct generally satisfied the country 
during the decisive year of hostilities and the period of 
demobilisation and treaty settlement, but which, though 
convicted of no serious offences either of omission or 
commission, with the passage of time inevitably accumu- 
lated a burden of popular weariness, dislike, or resentment. 
The new Government had made promises that might prove 
inconvenient, but it had no sins to repent; and, though 
elected by minority support, it might have expected to 
count upon the advantages which new administrations in 
Canada have hitherto enjoyed. Past Governments have 
been notoriously long-lived; they have usually grown in 
strength after election, and their declining popularity has 
frequently synchronised with a period of economic depres- 
sion. The last consideration profoundly affected the 
fortunes of the Meighen Government in 1921, and as the 
reverse has been equally true, the economic revival of the 
past year, though slight and slow, might have been expected 
to enhance the prestige of Mr. King and his colleagues. 
But there are ominous signs that neither this advantage, 
nor the tendency of powerful but quite impartial interests 


to rally to a new, presumably grateful, and possibly 
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bountiful Government, has increased the Ministry’s popular 
credit, and that it has been declining in public confidence 
since it took office a year ago. ‘This result is doubtless due 
to a variety of causes. During the election campaign there 
was obvious evidence that not all the Government’s sup- 
porters could find secure footing on the party platform, 
constructed with such réclame two years before, and not 
to be relaid if the low-tariff farmers of the West were to be 
successfully tempted to mount it. Mr. King usually 
departed from it to intone vague geographical variations on 
a theme of mingled commination and messianic hope; 
Sir Lomer Gouin ignored its existence. But though the 
Conservative wardrobe was successfully raided, the agrarian 
revolt was not quelled. Despite the ingenuous attempt of 
their quondam Liberal leader, Mr. Crerar, to bring the 
farmers to his footstool before a seat in the Ministry, and 
his masked skirmishing for the Government in the House, 
Mr. King has failed, except for two defections which now 
make the barest of majorities, to pin Liberal badges on the 
agricultural interest or attain the security he desires. 
However immoral repudiation of political promises may be, 
it is no new feature of democratic government ; and as Mr. 
King may find precedent for his actions, perhaps he has 
added little to the cynic’s political philosophy except a 
reminder that somewhat sanctimonious proclamation is not 
incompatible with rather transparent evasion. But apart 
from accusations of want of principle, there remain serious 
charges of lack of capacity. 

When the Government took office the country had 
passed its nadir of the world-wide economic depression, 
the effects of which had probably been less severe in 
Canada than elsewhere; but there were as yet few signs 
of improved conditions, Business was stagnant. Agri- 
cultural prices had fallen tremendously. There was a 
seasonal period of unemployment more than usually 
severe. The national railways had for three years been 
burdening the national treasury with increasingly heavy 
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deficits, and the approaching end of another fiscal year was 
anticipated with anxiety. But in the spring a feeling of 
confidence began to return. Business began to show some 
signs of improvement. Though grain prices remained low, 
the wheat crop was almost as bountiful as that of the 
unparalleled year 1915. Unemployment steadily decreased, 
and by the end of the summer it was no more prevalent 
than in the prosperous autumn of 1920. The end of the 
fiscal year (March 31, 1922) showed that the annual deficit 
on the national railways had been reduced; their charge 
on the public for the ensuing year was estimated at over 
thirty millions less than that for the year then past. Parlia- 
ment felt justified in reviving an especially favourable pre- 
war scale of freight rates on western grain, and its action 
was followed by a substantial reduction of all other freight 
rates, despite both of which abatements the annual operat- 
ing revenue will apparently be well maintained. The 
country seemed to agree with the pronouncement that as 
far as possible it must pay its way and avoid further 
borrowing ; and it submitted not too unwillingly to the 
imposition of additional taxation, the returns from which, 
according to the figures at present available, have sub- 
stantially justified the Government’s anticipations. With- 
out explanation this rapid survey of internal conditions 
may make it difficult to understand why the Government 
lacks popular support. 

While the country has been slowly struggling out of the 
economic slough to firmer ground, there has been a growing 
feeling that it has received little assistance and no definite 
lead from the Government. It would be absurd to 
suggest that economic reconstruction could have been 
accomplished in a year, or that the Government was solely 
responsible for effecting it; but the charge against the 
Administration is that it has been animated by neither 
political principle nor national policy. Additional and 
irksome taxation has been imposed and, because of the 
necessity for revenue to meet the heavy obligations arising 
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from the war, has been more or less unprotestingly borne. 
But as there has been no reduction of the swollen national 
expenditure, while the national debt has been increased 
during the past year by more than forty-five millions, there 
are grounds for discontent. Since the Government 
statistics show that during eight months of the present 
régime duties of $88,702,155 were paid on imports valued 
at $506,985,187, while the figures for the last correspond- 
ing period of the former Administration were $78,447,495 
and $502,604,932 respectively, consumers may well be 
astonished by Mr. King’s claim that the changes in the 
tariff are a partial redemption of his promise of general 
revision downwards. The western farmers demanded a 
central wheat-marketing agency, which they believed would 
partially offset the effect of their prevailing low returns by 
giving them a greater control of the sale of their product, 
and a greater share in the ultimate price; and the dire 
consequences to the Government of its failure or disinclina- 
tion to provide any scheme except the unworkable one 
outlined in Tue Rounp Taste for September last,* were 
only diverted by the providential vastness of the crop. The 
Government promised a fair trial to operation of the 
national railways under public ownership, and has appointed 
as chairman of the board of directors Sir Henry Thornton, 
formerly head of the Great Eastern Railway in England, 
and of a branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad in the United 
States. He is generally unknown in Canada, but he can 
count upon popular goodwill if he avoids publicity, 
honestly and energetically tries to make the national rail- 
ways a successful enterprise, and keeps them entirely free 
from political interference. The last may be his most 
difficult task, for there is no outspoken advocate of public 
ownership in the Government, and there are one or two 
avowed and powerful opponents. There have been some 
unpleasant signs of meddling, and the failure of the Govern- 
ment to dispense with a separate and expensive operating 
* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 48, September, 1922, pp. 859-861. 
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staff for the Grand Trunk system, which has now come 
under the control of the board of directors of the national 
railways, has aroused suspicion. 

It seems to be the general conviction that the railways 
cannot succeed, or the country flourish, without increased 
population, and this involves a readjustment of economic 
conditions which will not only make the present inhabitants 
content to stay, but also induce other settlers to come. 
This is an essential though indirect way to the solution of 
the problem of population ; dependent on it is the immi- 
gration policy adopted. And if the Government’s action 
respecting the first has not aroused enthusiasm, its 
announcement regarding the second can only be described 
as futility. The conditions of a policy of immigration 
were so fully explored in the last number of Tue Rounp 
Taste * that nothing need be said of them here; but no 
one can believe that they have been even dimly understood 
by a Government which proposes nothing more than pro- 
paganda to attract from Britain and Northern Europe 
agricultural settlers with sufficient capital to purchase or 
lease Canadian lands that have been alienated to private 
hands, and to recall expatriated Canadians from the 
United States. The country sees a stream of assisted 
British emigrants flowing to Australia and New Zealand, 
without any attempt being made by Canada to help others 
of the same type to settle here; and the conviction grows 
that those who are responsible for the inaction are . ot of 
the calibre to appreciate or discharge the present responsi- 
bilities of government. 

As Mr. King is a former Minister of Labour, and as the 
present holder of that office, Mr. Murdock, is a former 
official of one of the most powerful of the international 
trade unions which overflow the United States boundary 
line, the relations of the Government to Labour have a 
special interest. The Prime Minister, as the author of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act (which was a useful 
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piece of legislation for some purposes, but on the supposed 
infallibility of which too much rhetoric has been spent), 
enjoyed a fashionable reputation for an interest in labour 
matters; and Mr. Murdock was counted upon to enlist 
for the Government the support of organised Labour. But 
their treatment of industrial difficulties has not been 
happy, and both may have learned, what the second should 
have known, that workmen, when they think they have a 
case and a chance of winning it, cannot be compelled by 
legislation to accept a necessarily dilatory investigation for 
an immediate right to strike. The Government has been 
faced with serious disputes in the two great coal-mining 
areas: the first, in Nova Scotia, began in January, 1922, 
and the difficulties were not adjusted until August; the 
second, in Alberta, began in December, and is still in 
progress. The first, which was initially mishandled by a 
conciliation board constituted under the Act, began as a 
“ strike on the job.” The Labour Members of Parliament 
suggested further investigation. ‘This was at first refused 
by the Minister of Labour with the support of the Prime 
Minister until the policy of ca’ canny was repudiated by 
the miners, but was immediately afterwards granted under 
pressure from the House. The dispute was not settled, 
however, and in August all the employees, including the 
pump men, went on strike. Though there had been no 
disorder, the Government, on whom the responsibility for 
the action lay, sent troops into the area on a somewhat 
equivocal local request. A grave situation was saved by 
the effects of the American coal strike, which created an 
American demand and higher prices for Nova Scotia coal, 
and led to sufficient concession of the employees’ claims to 
induce them to return to work. The second dispute arose 
out of the miners’ demand for recognition of their trade 
union. They claimed that a conciliation board constituted 
under the Act had failed to settle the dispute, and went 
on strike. To the Minister’s insistence that they should 
have applied for an investigation before striking, they 
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replied that it would be useless to ask further for a board 
in view of the fact that the operators had vowed they 
would not do business with the union. His advice, that 
he had yet to learn of any situation in which the principle 
of union recognition could be advanced by the declaration 
of a strike, was perhaps too much like Satan rebuking sin 
to be readily accepted. The strike continues, numerous 
arrests for picketing have been made, and the miners 
announce that they will flood the gaols in support of their 
rights. It may be imagined that neither of these two 
disputes has enhanced the Government’s reputation with 
Labour. 

External relations are a special field of Mr. King’s, for 
besides being Prime Minister, he is Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, and during the past year he has dealt with 
two matters of special importance. The action—if it can 
be so termed—which he took during the Near East crisis 
was described in the last number of Tue Rounp Taste,* 
and as it will doubtless be extensively debated during the 
coming session of Parliament, final comment may be post- 
poned. But it should be noticed that his dilatory desire 
for fuller information did not save him from criticism from 
friendly sources: a Liberal paper like the Toronto Star 
intimated that with the Treaty of Sévres before him, and 
the Press full for weeks of reports of Greek misfortune, 
Turkish success and ambition, and the course of French 
policy since M. Franklin-Bouillon first went to Angora, 
enough was known to suggest that the time to ask for 
complete official information was before events had pro- 
gressed so far. The other important matter was dis- 
armament on the international boundary waters between 
Canada and the United States, and Mr. King’s démarche 
respecting it requires rather fuller explanation. 

In July last, within a fortnight of prorogation, despite 
his belief in leaving the formation of policy to Parliament 
rather than determining it in the Cabinet, the country was 

. * Tue Rounp Taste, No. 49, December, 1922, pp. 176-7. 
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surprised to hear that Mr. King was leaving for Washington 
to discuss with the American Government a more per- 
manent disarmament of the international boundary waters. 
Canadians had imagined that their relations with the 
United States were on a satisfactory basis ; and so far the 
only enlightenment they have received as to the main 
purpose of Mr. King’s visit is contained in a personal 
statement which he issued to the American Press. Those 
peculiarities of style with which Canadians are becoming 
familiar make it rather long to quote in extenso, but, shorn 
of its last two paragraphs dealing with irrelevant matters, 
the statement is as follows :— 


At the recent conference on disarmament no single aspect of 
international relations attracted more attention than the unfortified 
frontier of three to four thousand miles between the United States 
and Canada. Over and over again reference was made to the 
so-called Rush-Bagot agreement of 1817, under which armament on 
the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River was restricted to four 
vessels of 100 tons burden, each carrying not more than one eighteen- 
pound gun. 

The significance of this agreement, providing as it has a means 
of escape from competitive arming, was dwelt upon not less from 
the point of view of what it has meant for more than a century in 
the saving of expenditure on armament by each of the two countries, 
than from what it has meant in the maintenance of friendship and 
goodwill between the people of the respective countries, and as 
an object lesson to the continents of Europe and Asia of new world 
methods in the maintenance of international peace. 

World disarmament having made the important strides it has as a 
consequence of the recent Washington Conference and the leader- 
ship given the movement by Secretary Hughes, the present has 
seemed to the Canadian Government an opportune moment in 
which to approach the Government of the United States with a 
view to perpetuating the ideals which the framers of the Rush- 
Bagot agreement had in mind, by having permanence given to the 
essential principles underlying the Rush-Bagot agreement, through 
their embodiment in a formal treaty between the two countries 
respecting the limitation of armaments on the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence River. 

It was with the object of discussing this important subject in all 
its bearings with Mr. Secretary Hughes that the Prime Minister of 
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Canada and the Minister of National Defence called at the State 
Department this morning. Each of the Canadian Ministers is well 
pleased with the sympathetic manner in which their representations 
were received by Secretary Hughes. Negotiations having been 
opened in this informal manner they will be proceeded with by 
correspondence in the hope of consummation of a formal treaty at 
an early date. 

It might perhaps be remarked that the Canadian Government has 
recently consolidated its several branches of defence—amilitia, naval, 
and air forces—in one department of national defence. The effort 
of the Canadian Ministers to secure a permanent understanding 
with respect to armament upon the Great Lakes may be regarded 
as a part of the policy of the Mackenzie King administration to 
effect lasting economies in these branches of the public service. As 
the Rush-Bagot agreement stands at the present time, it is subject 
to cancellation by six months’ notice on the part of either of the 
parties. It therefore lacks that element of certainty and per- 
manency which is all-important with respect to matters pertaining 
to defence. 


Exactly what provoked this extraordinary pilgrimage 
has not been disclosed. That it was a desire to sweep 
from Lake Champlain one 100-ton boat carrying one 
18-pound gun, from Lake Ontario another, and from the 
Upper Lakes two more, is inconceivable. Without arous- 
ing or offending Canadian fears or susceptibilities the 
Canadian Government has occasionally authorised technical 
breaches of the agreement by the American Government, 
which has training stations on some of the Lakes ; but no 
reference to this has been made by Mr. King, and it is 
perhaps unimportant. What is important, however, is the 
motive behind Mr. King’s policy. Lord Castlereagh was 
the British Foreign Secretary when the Rush-Bagot agree- 
ment was signed, and was responsible for the instructions 
to Sir Charles Bagot, the British Ambassador at Washing- 
ton. It might astonish even Lord Castlereagh’s apologists 
to hear that he had ideals in mind when he issued his 
instructions ; “ Enthusiasm,” said Lord Salisbury, “ was 
precisely the ingredient which had been omitted in the 
composition of Lord Castlereagh’s character”; but he 
had peace in mind. Permanence is doubtless a desirable 
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quality of satisfactory arrangements in international affairs ; 
but the veriest tyro in diplomacy knows that an agreement 
which has stood a century’s test of the changing currents 
of international feeling is hoary with sanctity, and almost 
unique. When it has not only maintained peace in the 
region to which it specifically applies, but by the growth 
of international sentiment has, as Sir Robert Borden has 
publicly pointed out, had its principle informally extended 
to more vulnerable sectors several times more extensive, 
gratuitous tinkering with it is the offspring of folly or 
vanity. If Canada has saved money on armaments, main- 
tained international friendship and goodwill, and given an 
object-lesson to other continents, she has not done these 
things by recasting the time-honoured monuments of her 
success, nor by election propaganda abroad. 

It may be doubted whether Mr. King has the knowledge 
or temperament for successful diplomacy. One with more 
sense of realities would not have commemorated the third 
anniversary of the signature of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations (it was also the day the French marched into 
the Ruhr) with the following public statement :— 


The League has prevented actual outbreaks of war in Europe. It 
has established a Court of International Justice and an international 
labour organisation which in the fields of politics and industrial 
relations have served to substitute good will for ill will in the settle- 
ment of international differences and the maintenance of industrial 
standards. 


And a doubt arises whether Canada will be adequately 
represented at the next Imperial or International Con- 
ference. 

The truth is that Mr. King and his colleagues have 
failed to realise that they belong to a political order whose 
usefulness has passed. They act, as do many of their 
opponents, according to conventions which have lost their 
validity. They are animated by vague sentimentality, a 
desire to placate and balance narrow interests, a fondness 
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for the status quo. But Canada, as Mr. H. W. Nevinson 
said of the United States, is “a land too large for con- 
centrated indignation” ; public opinion moves extremely 
slowly, and until a leader arises who shares the knowledge 
and sympathies of a generation which has brought its 
aspirations to the test of reality, and who can direct its 
energies to tasks requiring both vision and courage, Cana- 
dian politics are likely to present a series of dissolving 
views. 


II. Astatic IMMIGRATION INTO CANADA 


NE is inclined to think, in a vague way, of Asiatic 

immigration as a Canadian problem, which causes 
anxiety to the people of Canada, and the peculiar difficulties 
of which lie in the necessity for reconciling national and 
Imperial objectives. But nine-tenths of the people of 
Canada care very little about the question, while for the 
people of British Columbia it is a vital issue, involving for 


some the continuance of the standard of life to which they 
have become accustomed, for all the future racial composi- 
tion of the community with which they have identified 
themselves. And it often seems hard to convince the 
politicians of Eastern Canada of the seriousness of the 
matter. 

When one approaches the question from a practical 
standpoint, one finds that there is not one problem, but 
three ; that the relations between Canada and the three 
countries from which Asiatic immigrants have been re- 
ceived, China, Japan, and India, differ so greatly that each 
class of immigrant must be considered separately. 

For the last forty years the Chinaman has been an 
important figure in the life of the province of British 
Columbia. Since his first appearance he has been the 
usual domestic servant and laundryman. Market garden- 
ing was the next occupation to attract him. In recent 
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years he has shown a readiness to participate in the general 
industrial ife of the country. There are some 58,000 
Chinese in Canada, of whom 38,000 are in British Columbia. 
The Chinese are extensively employed in the industries 
connected with the manufacture of wood, and particularly 
in the shingle industry. They furnish about 25 per cent. 
of the employees in the canneries of fruit and vegetables ; 
12 per cent. of the employees of the fish canneries ; 14 per 
cent. of the coal miners. They have acquired land in 
several of the fruit growing and vegetable growing centres 
and extend their heldings rapidly, as the white farmers 
prefer to live among people of their own race. They have 
invaded the retail trade, first as pedlars or hawkers of 
vegetables, then as small shopkeepers. In Vancouver and 
Victoria they own very considerable blocks of property, 
and some of them have amassed great fortunes. 

This economic invasion has not been unopposed. As 
early as 1885 a head tax of $50 was placed on every China- 
man entering the province. ‘This tax was increased to $100 
in Ig01, and to $500 in 1904. The latter increase followed 
the report of a commission on Oriental immigration, and 
was intended to be a temporary measure to be replaced by 
a regulation of Chinese immigration by treaty. However, 
no treaty has been concluded, and the tax remains in 
force ; for the last ten years the revenue from this source 
has averaged more than $1,000,000 per annum. In 1919 
an Order in Council prohibited the entry into Canada 
through British Columbian ports of skilled and unskilled 
labour. Inform the rule applies equally to all nationalities ; 
but in practice the question whether an intending immi- 
grant belongs to the “ labouring classes ” has been decided 
by a local board from which there is no appeal except to 
the Department of Immigration at Ottawa, and the 
Department need not give reasons in support of its decision. 
The rule is therefore rigidly applied against Asiatics. 
Chinese immigration is, however, still possible. In the 
year ending in March, 1922, some 1,700 Chinese were 
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admitted, of whom 114 were women, 500 children, and the 
rest “ merchants.” 

There has never been any probability of the Chinese 
being received as permanent settlers and “ assimilated.” 
Though many of the Chinese are naturalised as British 
subjects, almost all look forward to returning to China. It 
is the exception for the Chinese to bring their women with 
them. Their rdle has been that of hired labour, and a 
large part of their wages has been sent to China for the 
support of dependants. In this way we may think of the 
Chinese in British Columbia as analogous to the Italians in 
the United States. 

The Chinese have entered into competition with organ- 
ised Labour in the mining and shingle industries, and 
later with the small farmer and with the retail merchant. 
As the two latter classes have become more and more 
strongly exclusionist the manual labourers have become 
more moderate. Instead of asking for exclusion they ask 
for the establishment of conditions of work, such as mini- 
mum wage laws, which will make the employment of 
Orientals, or of any other cheap labour, unprofitable. 
They point out that the farmer was glad enough to have 
cheap Chinese labour until he found himself confronted 
with Chinese competitors, and that the retailer liked 
Chinese customers. They express some contempt for an 
alliance that is obviously interested, and those of them who 
preach the class war cannot, at the same time, indulge in 
race hatred. There is a tendency to sympathise with the 
Chinaman as a fellow wage-slave. While a strong feeling 
in favour of a policy of substantial exclusion undoubtedly 
exists in the province, it is more widespread and, at the 
same time, less violent than in the years immediately 
preceding the war. 

The position of the Japanese is radically different from 
that of the Chinese. They came to the province later. 
They came from a well-organised and powerful state, and 
are proud of their national traditions. They are, however, 
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far more likely than the Chinese to become permanent 
settlers. They are ready to do their full share in promoting 
the welfare of the country of their adoption. Of the 
18,000 Japanese in Canada, more than half are naturalised 
or natural-born British subjects. Some 200 Japanese 
served in the Canadian army in France, and of these 54 
were killed and 131 wounded. The Japanese in Canada 
heavily over-subscribed their quotas of the war loans. 
Many of the Japanese who come to Canada bring their 
women with them, and the birth rate among the Japanese 
is relatively far higher than among the white population. 
The Japanese can claim to be better citizens than the 
Chinese. In 1921 some 200 white men and 600 Chinese 
were convicted for illicit traffic in narcotic drugs, while not 
a single Japanese was prosecuted. The Japanese seem 
ready to accept the economic and social standards of the 
community, but a form of assimilation which excludes 
intermarriage must be at best slow and incomplete. 

All but 1,000 of the Japanese in Canada live in the 
province of British Columbia. The industries affected by 
their presence are lumbering, fishing, canning, pulp-making, 
mining, and agriculture. None of these, except perhaps 
fishing, is dependent for its existence on the labour of the 
Japanese, and certainly none of them requires further 
Japanese immigration to sustain it. There is some senti- 
ment against the employment of Japanese by the Govern- 
ment or by big corporations, but there is nothing approach- 
ing a popular boycott of them. In agriculture the white 
competitors have found it advantageous to include the 
Japanese, and indeed the Chinese, in their trade combina- 
tions and in their co-operative enterprises. ‘The Asiatics 
have the reputation of being very loyal to these trade 
agreements. 

The restrictions on Japanese immigration have from the 
first been imposed by arrangement with the Japanese 
Government. In 1go1 there were 3,500 Japanese in 
Canada, and at that time the Japanese Government issued 
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no passports to intending immigrants. In 1906 the 
Canadian Parliament, assured that the Japanese Govern- 
ment was restricting immigration, ratified Canada’s adhe- 
sion to the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation made 
between Great Britain and Japan in 1894. In 1907 a great 
influx of Japanese took place, and in 1908 an agreement 
was come to with Japan by which that country agreed to 
keep the number of Jabourers emigrating to Canada down 
to about 400 a year. The text of this agreement has not 
been published. A question arose as to whether the 
number fixed included relatives. For instance, 918 Japa- 
nese came in 1918, but of these 665 were technically 
relatives. In 1921 the Japanese Government agreed to 
adhere to a strict interpretation of the maximum. At no 
time, however, has the Japanese Government undertaken 
to control immigration from Hawaii. The Treaty of 
Commerce was again assented to in 1913, this time with a 
proviso that “nothing in the Treaty nor in the act 
(ratifying it) shall be deemed to repeal or affect any of the 
provisions of the Immigration Act.” ‘The treaty expires 
in 1923, but if not denounced continues in force until 
terminated by a year’s notice. At present the Legislature 
of British Columbia is apprehensive that the Dominion 
may, by concluding a new treaty, tie its hands in such a 
way that a policy of total exclusion, or even of rigid restric- 
tion, may become impossible for another ten years. On 
December 5, 1922, a Resolution was unanimously adopted 
petitioning the Government of the Dominion of Canada 


to grant its assent and accord its active assistance to the obtaining 
of an amendment to the British North America Act, giving the 
Province of British Columbia, at present the most affected, the 
power to make laws prohibiting Asiatics from acquiring proprietary 
interest, in any form whatsoever, in agricultural lands in British 
Columbia, in the timber lands of British Columbia, or in the fishing, 
or other industrial enterprises carried on within the Province of British 
Columbia, and from obtaining employment in any of the above-mentioned 
industries. (It was further resolved) that the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada be respectfully requested to grant adherence 
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on the part of Canada to no treaty or binding international obliga- 
tion, in any form whatsoever, having the effect of limiting the 
authority of the Provincial Legislature as set out by this resolution. 


These resolutions put the feeling clearly that Asiatic 
immigration is a British Columbian question ; that Eastern 
Canadian politicians are not trusted to treat it seriously ; 
that the danger chiefly feared is that Asiatics may acquire 
a permanent foothold in the province; and that exclu- 
sionists hope for the support of organised labour and of 
farmers. Several causes contribute to make the question 
of Japanese immigration more important than Chinese or 
Indian: the national importance of Japan; the national 
sensitiveness of the Japanese ; the tendency of the Japanese 
to become permanent settlers; and finally the anti- 
Japanese campaign which is being carried on in the United 
States. 

The number of British Indians in Canada does not 
exceed 1,200, of whom 1,100 are in British Columbia. 
There is no Indian immigration problem. No one seriously 
wants more British Indians, and the Government of India, 
at the Imperial War Cabinet in 1918, definitely accepted 
the principle of restricted immigration or exclusion. The 
problem that does exist is the treatment of the British 
Indians already here. This problem would be simple 
enough were it not for the existence of the genuine immi- 
gration problems in the case of the Chinese and Japanese. 
But for these problems no one would raise any serious 
objection to the requests of the Hon. Mr. Sastri, that the 
Indians now in Canada be allowed to bring from India one 
wife each and the children of that wife (as provided by the 
resolution uf the War Cabinet in 1919), and that they be 
accorded the franchise (which is withheld in British 
Columbia and therefore, in Federal elections, from British 
Indians living in British Columbia). 

While Mr. Sastri’s appeal convinced most reasonable 
people, and while many politicians expressed their convic- 
tion quite frankly, few politicians care to adopt the duty 
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of presenting to the electorate a scheme which would of 
necessity arouse strong prejudice, and which would not 
command any active support from any great interest. The 
position of the Chinese and Japanese who are British 
subjects by birth or by naturalisation is very similar to that 
of the British Indian: it would be difficult to refuse to 
them concessions made to him ; it would be imprudent to 
make concessions to them unless, as is the case with the 
British Indian, further immigration were precluded. These 
considerations explain Mr. Sastri’s failure. Mr. Sastri 
seems to have been impressed with the fact that the 
citizens whom he met, including Labour leaders in British 
Columbia, received his arguments with sympathy. One 
must remember that it is easy in the course of an interview 
to express agreement in principle without having thought 
of the complications introduced by the presence in the 
country of British Chinese and British Japanese as well as 
British Indians; and one must admit that the local 
politicians are likely to be better judges of popular senti- 
ment than Mr. Sastri. One must also remember that the 


idea that it is the duty of statesmanship to study these 
complicated problems and to convince the public of the 
rightness of the solution reached would be a distinct 
novelty in provincial, if not in federal, politics. 


Canada. January 20, 1923. 





AUSTRALIA 


I. Exrernat AFFarrs 


The Turkish Crisis 


HE Near Eastern crisis of last September raised 
important questions in Dominion relations. Mr. 
Hughes, it will be remembered, at once despatched an 
affirmative answer to Mr. Lloyd George’s enquiry whether 
the Commonwealth desired to be represented with 4-con- 
tingent in the Imperial forces which might be required to 


defend the Neutral Zone at the Dardanelles. This, his 
instinctive reaction to the Mother Country’s call for help, 
was generally approved. But no sooner was the reply 
despatched than Mr. Hughes, foreseeing the protest which 
the Labour party were sure to make in Parliament against 
his promise of armed assistance, instructed the Common- 
wealth representatives who were already at Geneva, 
“acting,” as he afterwards stated in Parliament, “in 
concert with other representatives of the British Empire, 
to bring this matter (7.¢., the Greco-Turkish dispute) before 
the League of Nations.” It is generally felt in Australia 
that Mr. Hughes could not have done otherwise than 
promise a contingent, but the subsequent discussion of the 
incident in Parliament and in the Press revealed not only 
strong opposition to a new war-after-the-war, but consider- 
able discontent with the system which at present leaves the 
Dominions without any active part in the shaping of 
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Imperial foreign policy, and exposes them to the risk o 
being involved in war out of mere loyalty to the Mother 
Country. It was in deference to the latter feeling that the 
instructions to the Commonwealth representatives were 
given. “We believe,” said Mr. Hughes in Parliament, 
“ that the League which was created to bring peace where 
there was war and to give mankind hope which hitherto had 
been denied it, now, if ever, ought to function.” The réle 
of the League, he thought, might be to summon a confer- 
ence for the settlement of the Greco-Turkish dispute should 
the proposed conference under Allied auspices fail. 

Mr. Hughes cannot be congratulated on his insistence on 
our Treaty rights when defending his Government’s action. 
He was on much sounder ground in appealing to the 
Imperial interest of preventing, by a demonstration of 
Empire solidarity, the outbreak of a new war in the Balkans. 
Nevertheless the whole incident—the sudden threat of war, 
the request for help, and Mr. Hughes’s reply without con- 
sultation of Parliament—may yet prove to have been not 
without influence upon the development of Imperial 
relations. The right of the Dominions and India to “ an 
adequate voice in British foreign policy and foreign rela- 
tions” is no doubt recognised in the Constitutional 
Resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1917, but beyond 
question no “ effective arrangements for continuous con- 
sultation in all important matters of common Imperial 
concern,” which the Resolution also desiderates, at present 
exist. ‘There is, indeed, ground for believing that until the 
call for help reached him, Mr. Hughes knew no more of the 
approaching crisis than the man in the street. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find candidates in the Federal 
Election campaign advocating the urgent need of the 
Dominions maintaining a Minister resident in London on 
the ground that this link with Downing Street is vastly 
more important than independent Dominion representation 
in foreign countries. 
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The Nauru Mandate 


Australian opinion, never insensitive to external criticism, 
was unpleasantly jarred in August last when the Permanent 
Mandates Commission of the League of Nations com- 
mented unfavourably and in public on the régime prevailing 
in the Island of Nauru. Outside official circles, few people 
in Australia knew either of the existence of this Commission 
or of its statutory functions under the Covenant in regard 
to mandates. In a general way it was realised that the 
Commonwealth owed certain duties of good stewardship in 
regard to Nauru, but what these precisely were Parliament 
had had no opportunity of discussing since the debate on 
the Nauru Agreement Bill in 1919, which took place before 
the confirmation of the mandate by the Council of the 
League on December 17, 1920. 

The discussions in Geneva before the Mandates Com- 
mission, summarily reported as they were in the Press 
cables, awakened general interest in the problem. Inci- 
dentally they have revealed certain easily remediable defects 
in the relevant Commonwealth legislation. The Australian 
public was shocked to learn that the Permanent Mandates 
Commission, “from information supplied by the Manda- 
tory Powers,” found ground for fear that the fundamental 
principle of the institution of mandates “ might,” as 


regards its application to this island, be prejudiced in two 
ways :— 


(a) By the disproportion between the material wealth of the island 
and the small number of its inhabitants, which might induce the 
Mandatory Power to subordinate the interests of the people to the 
exploitation of the wealth ; (b) by the reservation of the ownership 
and exclusive exploitation of the resources of this territory to the 
Mandatory Power which, in accordance with the Covenant, it should 
exercise on behalf of the whole League of Nations. 


The Council, to which this report was made, refused, on 
Earl Balfour’s motion, to adopt these animadversions since 
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they were unaccompanied by the remarks of the Australian 
High Commissioner on the observations of the Commission, 
and passed the Commission’s Report to the Assembly 
without ratification or disapproval. 

What, then, is the position that excited in the Mandates 
Commission this apprehension of Australian disregard of 
treaty obligations ? 

Nauru Island, originally named Pleasant Island by its 
discoverer, Captain Fearn of the British ship Hunter, in 
1798, is a small coral island of some 12 square miles in area, 
lying about 26 miles south of the equator in long. 165 deg. 
55 min. East, and together with its nearest neighbour to 
the eastward, the British possession Ocean Island, contains 
by far the richest deposits of phosphate rock in the Pacific. 
But, unlike Ocean Island, its deposits are found in a central, 
somewhat elevated plateau which is neither populated nor 
food-producing, the natives inhabiting exclusively a narrow, 
fertile strip lying between the surrounding reef and the 
escarpment. Until 1906 the mining rights were vested in 
a large German chartered company, the Faluitgesellschaft, 
under licence from, and nominal supervision by, the Imperial 
German Government. Deposits of phosphate rock having 
been discovered on the island in 1901 by Mr. Ellis, an 
Australian official of the Pacific Phosphate Company (a 
registered British corporation), the latter company in 1906 
secured a transfer of all German exploitation rights from 
the ‘Faluitgesellschaft, and on the outbreak of the war was 
operating a privately-owned monopoly of the phosphate 
deposits on Nauru. The island was surrendered to 
H.M.A.S. Melbourne on August 9, 1914, and occupied by 
Australian forces from Rabaul, in German New Guinea, on 
November 5, 1914. 

At the Peace Conference in 1919 the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers constituted the British Empire the 
mandatory for the island, the British Empire Delegation 
subsequently deciding that the mandate should be exer- 
cised by Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand, acting 
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on behalf of the Empire. The terms of the mandate were 
not approved by the Council of the League of Nations until 
December 17, 1920, while the island was still under British 
military occupation, and mention only “His Britannic 
Majesty ” as mandatory, without specification of the 
agency through which the mandate should be received on 
that behalf. To mediate between the rival claims of 
Australia and New Zealand to exercise the mandate, an 
agreement had already been made on July 2, 1919, between 
the British Government and the Governments of these 
Dominions vesting the administration of the island in an 
administrator to be appointed by Australia in the first 
instance, for the period of five years, and thereafter in such 
manner as the three Governments shall decide. The 
administrator is vested with the entire legislative, adminis- 
trative and judicial power, and is authorised to legislate by 
ordinance. As the three Governments had already arranged 
to purchase the mining rights and extensive plant of the 
Pacific Phosphate Company on Nauru as well as on Ocean 
Island for the sum of {£3,500,000, the agreement further 
provides for the independent working and sale of the 
deposits by a British Phosphate Commission, in which the 
rights purchased by the three Governments were vested 
and on which the Governments are severally represented. 
The agreement was ratified and adopted by the Imperial 
Parliament on August 4, 1920, by the Nauru Agreement 
Act 1920 (10 and 11 Geo. V., ch. 27), which “ confirms the 
agreement subject to the terms of Section 22 of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations,” and in the Commonwealth 
on October 28, 1919, by an Act of the same title (No. 27 of 
1919), which, however, omits all reference to the Covenant 
save in the preamble. 

The position, therefore, is that while the mandatory of 
Nauru is the British Empire, the de facto exercise of the 
mandate is, by agreement between the Governments of 
three constituent portions of the Empire, conferred on an 
administrator to be appointed for five years by each of 
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them in turn, and as regards the exploitation of the 
minerals, the three Governments by purchase have con- 
verted a privately-owned company into a publicly-owned 
monopoly, with this difference that whereas their pre- 
decessor, the Pacific Phosphate Company, might have sold 
the output to all and sundry at the best price obtainable, 
the output is now earmarked for the three Governments 
in a fixed proportion at cost price, any part of the allotment 
not required being sold at the world price and the proceeds 
thereof being carried to the credit of these Governments 
with the Commission. 

The Permanent Mandates Commission drew attention to 
several apparent anomalies. (1) No official intimation had 
been made to the League that although the mandatory was 
the British Empire, the mandate was de facto exercised by 
the Australian Government ; (2) “ The disinterested spirit 
which should characterise a mandatory Power ” appeared 
to the Commission to be but doubtfully fostered by the 
agreement for exclusive exploitation of the mineral deposits 
by the British Phosphate Commission on behalf of its three 
principals. This comment did not, it is true, arise on 
the terms of the mandate itself, which imposes on the 
mandatory no obligation to safeguard the economic equality 
of all members of the League of Nations. It was based 
rather on the conception of international trusteeship, and 
it was met by the verbal explanation of Sir Joseph Cook 
that 17 per cent. of the total output of phosphates in the 
year under review had been sold to countries other than 
the United Kingdom, Australia and New Zealand. Nor, 
as he pointed out, did the restrictions on sale imposed by 
the agreement effect any serious curtailment of the world’s 
supply of phosphates, since the output from Nauru in 
1920, though extraordinarily pure, amounted but to 
350,000 tons, as against an output of over four million tons 
from the United States of America and two millions from 
North Africa. The three Governments, in fact, received 
no profit from the working of the deposits. The selling 
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prices are so arranged as to provide interest and sinking 
fund on the purchase money found by the Governments, of 
which almost £3,500,000 is still owing, and which will not 
be wholly repaid until 1970. The main benefit to Australia 
and New Zealand is from assured supplies at prices which 
are not liable to be increased in sympathy with world 
prices. (3) Further matter for comment was found in the 
position of the British Phosphate Commission, which 
appeared to the Mandates Commission to be independent 
of the administrator, notably in regard to his labour 
ordinances. Sir Joseph Cook replied that the adminis- 
trator was supreme, and in case of need would report to 
Melbourne, where appropriate steps could be taken to 
correct violation of his ordinances. (4) Finally, the Man- 
dates Commission noted that, although the mandatory’s 
report stated that there were 597 Chinese nationals on the 
island and an unspecified number of New Guinea natives 
imported under contract by the British Phosphate Com- 
mission for work in the phosphate fields, little or no infor- 
mation beyond the fact that the Chinese were restricted to 
living in designated areas was given as to the labour and 
other conditions of these coloured people. It was explained 
by Sir Joseph Cook that the Chinese had been introduced 
by the Pacific Phosphate Company in order to furnish the 
labour which the Nauru Islanders refuse to perform on 
their own island. Full information was promised in the 
next report, which will also no doubt deal with the problem 
of allowing these labourers to be accompanied by their 
wives. As for the general condition of the natives of the 
island, the Mandates Commission made no suggestion that 
the: Administration has not performed its obligations 
under the Covenant. 

This-is not the place to touch on the somewhat intricate 
legal question of a mandatory’s right to interfere with 
native land rights, a question which is common to all 
territories under the C type of mandate. The apparent 
anomaly whereby the Lands Ordinance 1921 empowers the 
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administrator of Nauru to lease native lands and to 
expropriate them when they contain phosphates is explained 
by the fact that, although the phosphate-bearing lands are 
deemed to belong to the natives, the exploitation of their 
minerals in no way diminishes the area of cultivated lands. 
The natives do not live or depend on the phosphate lands, 
but on the narrow cultivated fringe between the reef and 
the central plateau. As the total area of the island is 
5,000 acres, and the annual extension of the phosphate beds 
is approximately 7 acres, there is no ground for assuming, 
Sir J. Cook said, either that the agriculture of the island was 
being interfered with or that the future development of 
the native population was jeopardised. On execution of 
an approved lease the native owner receives {20 in cash, 
and the only allowable lessee, the British Phosphate Com- 
mission, pays to the owner a royalty of 2d. per ton, as 
against $d. per ton under the German régime, and a further 
1d. per ton to the Administration, to be held in trust for 
the natives. Although the payment may seem small in 
comparison with the mercantile value of the rock when 
treated, the native is entirely unable either to win or 
utilise the mineral. Moreover, once the mineral has been 
removed the phosphate bed is disclosed to be simply a 
series of coral pinnacles, in the interstices of which the 
deposits have been found. 

The upshot of the discussion before the Mandates 
Commission was first and foremost to inspire the Common- 
wealth authorities with increased respect for the League of 
Nations. If the administrator’s report for the period 
ending December 31, 1921, was meagre, the guess may be 
hazarded that the next report will leave nothing to be 
desired in point of fulness. In the second place, thinking 
Australians have awakened to the constitutional anomaly 
which removes the administration of Nauru from any 
Parliamentary control, either in the United Kingdom, New 
Zealand or the Commonwealth. The expenses of the 
administration being charged against the sale of phos- 
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phates, are not borne on any estimates. Moreover, in the 
Commonwealth, the ordinances of the administrator, 
while they may in fact be made in concert with the three 
Governments concerned, are not presented to Parliament 
for approval. Nor were they even communicated to 
Parliament, except as appendices to the administrator’s 
report. This anomaly the Commonwealth Government 
would do well to remedy at once. Australian sentiment 
naturally resents a criticism of the administration of 
Nauru which while, strictly speaking, it applies only to 
the Commonwealth Executive, nevertheless affects the 
Commonwealth electors in the eyes of the world, while they 
have no means of exercising control through their elected 
representatives. 


II. Tue Feperat Exections 


HE Federal elections which are to be held on 

December 16 are of unusual interest, because certain 
factors enter into them which have been present in previous 
elections only to a limited degree. For more than a 
decade in Federal politics the chief issue has been between 
Labour and a party which may be termed “ Anti-Labour.” 
But now the various forces which are opposed to Labour 
are divided against themselves ; the Nationalist Govern- 
ment will have a hard fight to retain office, and it is by no 
means impossible that a new grouping of parties in the 
House may emerge and Mr. W. M. Hughes may fall. To 
understand recent developments it is necessary to remember 
the genesis of the Nationalist party. In Australia, both in 
the Commonwealth sphere and in most of the States, 
coalitions were established during the war, and their 
subsequent histories have very much in common. The 
motive was in each case the same, the vigorous prosecution 
of the war, and the immediate occasion was the split of the 
Labour party in 1916 over the question of conscription. 
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Those members of the party who advocated compulsory 
service were expelled and allied themselves with the 
Liberals. It should be noted that although the Labour 
recruits to the coalition numbered nearly all the most able 
and experienced leaders of the movement, the Liberal 
element in the coalition was, at any rate numerically, very 
much the stronger of the two. The exigencies of war 
compelled the Government to assume all manner of addi- 
tional responsibilities. It was invested with very wide 
powers by the War Precautions Act and exercised them 
freely. Government control was established in certain 
industries, and there was extensive interference in trade 
and commerce. The Government became a shipowner on 
its own account and embarked upon an ambitious pro- 
gramme of construction. All these measures, involving as 
they did State ownership and control, were quite in keeping 
with the traditional policy of Labour, and called for no 
change of principles on the part of Mr. Hughes and his 
fellow Labour-Nationalists. The Liberals acquiesced in 
them, though perhaps with some searchings of heart, as 
being necessary in an emergency. But they were not to be 
regarded as a precedent. The Liberal supporters of the 
Nationalists were under the impression that these measures 
would be dropped as soon as possible after the emergency 
had passed. This expectation was not fulfilled. The 
repeal of the War Precautions Act was unduly delayed. 
The control of many important commodities continued. 
Parliament, which had acquired the habit of self-effacement 
during the war, seemed in no hurry to assert itself again. 
All this has caused a certain amount of disaffection in the 
Nationalist camp, and in the last resort has led to secessions 
and the formation of new (or the resurrection of old) 
parties. The first to break away was the Country party, 
which was dissatisfied with Nationalist administration on 
several grounds. Economy in administration has never 
been Labour’s strong suit, and Mr. Hughes, though head of 
a Nationalist Government, was still imbued with the 
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tradition. The Country party condemned him for his 
extravagance. Again, this party insisted that the primary 
producer had not had a fair deal from the Nationalist. In 
the 1917 elections there had been but two parties, 
Nationalist and Labour, and the former had been returned 
with an overwhelming majority. In 1919 there were three. 
The Country party went to the electors as a separate 
entity, and among its candidates were several who had been 
elected to the previous Parliament as Nationalists. It 
received substantial support, and in the Parliament which 
has just expired was further strengthened by secessions 
from the Nationalists and by victory in a by-election. It 
has been a sharp critic of the Nationalist Government, but 
has never voted as a party en bloc against the Government. 
It can claim that already it has justified its existence, and 
can point to certain reductions in expenditure and in the 
duties upon wire netting and agricultural machinery as a 
proof of its influence. In the approaching elections it 
hopes still further to increase its power. Recently an 
attempt was made to bring about a rapprochement between 
the Nationalists and the Country party. Since then the 
Nationalist organisation has definitely advised Nationalist 
supporters to give their second preferences to Country 
party candidates, and has urged the Country party to 
recommend a similar accommodation. Until the last 
week of the campaign the Country party refrained from 
interfering with its supporters’ free discretion. 

The Nationalists have not only Labour and the Country 
party arrayed against them. A novel development in this 
election is the resurrection of the old Liberal party as an 
independent unit. South Australia led the way. In this 
State the dissatisfaction with the Nationalist Government 
has been accentuated by certain local causes. In South 
Australia the suspicion prevails that the Commonwealth is 
anxious to extend its powers by means which are not wholly 
fair to the States, at least to those which have smaller 
populations. An example given is the Prime Minister’s 
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insistence on a population basis as opposed to a State basis 
of representation in the Federal Convention which he 
advocated in 1921. Again, South Australia has a grievance, 
or the possibility of a grievance, in the matter of the North- 
South trans-continental line. South Australians contend 
that by the Act by which the Northern Territory was taken 
over by the Commonwealth, the latter is definitely pledged 
to what is known as the direct route, but another route 
farther to the east, deviating into Queensland, has many 
champions, and South Australia fears that her interests 
may be sacrificed. And in general there is a feeling that 
the Government is too prone to favour the Eastern States 
and to neglect the others—the fact that Queensland, New 
South Wales and Victoria together send 58 members to the 
House of Representatives out of a total of 75 might explain 
the partiality. However that may be, the South Australian 
Liberals have already shown that they are a force to be 
reckoned with. In the State elections early in 1921, 
risking a split vote, they ran their own candidates for the 
Lower House, and not only almost exterminated the 
Nationalist party, but were returned with a substantial 
majority over all other candidates. This performance they 
hope to repeat in the Federal elections in December. 
Efforts have been made by the Nationalists to induce the 
Liberals to support all the Nationalist candidates in South 
Australia, but they have been fruitless. The difficulty has 
centred round certain Nationalists who formerly belonged 
to the Labour party and followed Mr. Hughes into the 
coalition. The Liberal Union declined to support these 
unless they joined its ranks. This they were unwilling to 
do for various reasons involving questions both of principle 
and expediency, and in consequence, with one exception, all 
the retiring Labour-Nationalists in South Australia will be 
opposed by Liberals as well as by Labour candidates. Mr. 
Hughes has announced that he will support all members of 
his party in the late Parliament whether supported by the 
Liberal Union or not. 
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The example set by the South Australian Liberals has 
been followed in Melbourne, where the Liberal Union has 
broken away and is running candidates in opposition to the 
Nationalists in several urban and suburban constituencies. 
For some time Mr. Hughes has not been exactly a persona 
grata in Melbourne. The Melbourne Press is frankly 
hostile to him, and he has retorted with characteristic 
vigour. Moreover, Victoria possesses a strong Liberal 
tradition ; in it alone among the States a Labour Govern- 
ment has never held office, and many Victorians dislike the 
presence of the Labour element in the National party and 
the autocratic tendencies of its leader, and the disposition 
of the Nationalist Government to go ahead with the con- 
struction of the Federal Capital. Meanwhile Mr. Watt 
has emerged from his political seclusion, and it is suggested 
that he will lead the resurgent and insurgent Liberals. Mr. 
Hughes thinks lightly of their prospects and dismisses 
them with a wave of his hand as “ reactionaries ” and 
“fossils.” Still, they are in alliance with the Country 
party ; they have the Press behind them, and the capture 
of a very few seats by this combination might make Mr. 
Hughes’s position untenable. It has been estimated that 
in the Commonwealth there are ten constituencies in which 
a total turnover of approximately 3,000 votes would 
entirely alter the composition of the House. 

In fine, it would seem that the secessions from the 
Nationalist party are due to several causes. In general 
there is a feeling among the disaffected that the coalition 
has served its purpose and that the time has come for a 
return to independent political alignments. In particular 
the National Government has exposed itself to the most 
damaging criticism over the Sugar Agreement, the Wireless 
Agreement, the grossly inefficient management of the War 
Service Homes, the interference in industry and other 
matters to which reference has been made in previous 
articles. Another and by no means an unimportant factor 
in the disintegration is personal antagonism to Mr. Hughes. 
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It is conceived that this is a propitious moment for an 
assertion of independence, because for the time being at 
least Labour appears to be a spent force. In New South 
Wales and Queensland, which are now the chief strongholds 
of Labour, its political stock has fallen. In New South 
Wales Labour was decisively beaten in the State elections 
last March. In Queensland it is still in power, but only 
thanks to a system of distribution which gives it a bare 
majority of seats, although at the last election the party 
received an actual minority of votes. The Liberals and 
Country party are confident that they can challenge the 
Nationalists in a triangular duel without improving 
Labour’s chances. There has also been a revolt, though 
far less widespread in character, in the Labour party. Mr. 
J. H. Catts, a former Labour Whip, has founded a new 
party, “‘ The Majority Labour Party,” which has attracted 
some small measure of support from the intelligentsia of 
Labour. But its candidates are few in number, and are 
only contesting industrial constituencies in Sydney. All 
the leaders have delivered their policy speeches, and all 
were rather colourless efforts. Mr. Hughes recapitulated 
the services rendered by his party and himself to Australia 
in an address in which he spoke with unusual restraint and 
which has been described by many as “ tame.” He made 
the usual promise of the usual convention to consider con- 
stitutional amendments. He declared for the retention of 
compulsory arbitration, although he admitted that round 
table conferences and industrial tribunals were better in 
the first instance than the industrial litigation of the 
Arbitration Court. He announced that the control of the 
coal industry by a Federal tribunal would be discontinued 
at the end of the year. He also said that no new construc- 
tion will be undertaken for the Commonwealth Line of 
Steamers, and that the management of this line will be 
placed beyond the reach of political interference. But for 
the rest, there is nothing in his speech to arouse either 
enthusiasm or condemnation. Dr. Earle Page, the leader 
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of the Country party, which is contesting 29 seats in the 
House of Representatives out of a total of 76, was equally 
unsensational. The three principal planks in the platform 
of the Country party (which in New South Wales is closely 
associated with the New State movement) are economy, 
decentralisation, and the encouragement of primary pro- 
duction. 

The third important policy speech, that of Mr. Charlton, 
leader of the Labour party, was also unspectacular. It was 
quite moderate in tone. Mr. Charlton condemned the 
administration of the Nationalist Government. He main- 
tained that immigration should be discontinued while 
there was unemployment in Australia. He proclaimed his 
party’s hostility to the policy of secret diplomacy and sub- 
servience to “ instructions,” with which he credited the 
Nationalists. He advocated various measures of social 
reform such as increased old age pensions, national insur- 
ance against sickness, unemployment and so forth. He 
also threw out the suggestion that if wages are to be 
reduced in consequence of the increased purchasing power 
of money, the interest on Commonwealth loans should also 
be reduced. This, however, though it may influence a few 
votes, need not be taken as a serious statement of policy. 
The proposal would hardly commend itself to those of his 
followers who hold Commonwealth stock. It may be noted 
that before effect could be given to some of the proposals 
for social reform an amendment of the Constitution would 
be necessary, so Labour cannot promise any immediate 
benefit with regard to these. Also Mr. Charlton said that 
their cost would be met by economies in expenditure on 
defence, although this has already been reduced to the 
lowest point consistent with national security—if not 
farther. The announcement that Labour, if returned to 
power, will repeal the compulsory clauses of the Defence 
Act for which a Labour Government was originally respon- 
sible indicates a significant change in the outlook of the 
party. 
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An examination of the policies of the various anti-Labout 
parties reveals no radical differences of principle. On minor 
issues they may disagree, but fundamentally they have 
much in common with each other. The return to power 
of Labour, animated by its present doctrines, would be a 
contingency equally unwelcome to the three. The Liberals 
and the Country party resent the Government’s excursions 
into trade and interference with industry, but the pro- 
pensities of the Nationalists in this direction are mild com- 
pared with those of the Labour party, to whom State enter- 
prises and control are as the Ark of the Covenant. The 
Country party may condemn the extravagance of the 
Nationalists, but a Labour Government would offend more 
grievously still; economy is a term which is not found in 
the vocabulary of a Labour administration. The Liberals 
and Country party attack the Nationalists for their failure 
to reduce taxation substantially, but they know well enough 
that if the Nationalist tax gatherer has chastised us with 
whips, a Labour tax gatherer would chastise us with 
scorpions. As has been suggested before, the chief cause 
of the disintegration of the Nationalist party is personal. 
It is to be found in the distrust of Mr. Hughes. No one 
questions Mr. Hughes’s ability, but there are many who do 
not trust him. The history of the first coalition in New 
South Wales has repeated itself on a greater scale in the 
Federal arena, and in both cases personal hostility to the 
ex-Labour-Nationalist leader has been largely responsible 
for what has happened. Mr. Hughes has the faculty of 
inspiring the extremes of devotion and antagonism. His 
dictatorial methods and his biting tongue have alienated 
many who, more diplomatically handled, might have con- 
tinued to support him. The general opinion is that if the 
Nationalists do not secure an absolute majority as a result 
of the elections, Mr. Hughes’s reign will come to an end. 
Even should an absolute majority of Nationalists be 
returned, his position is by no means assured, for there is a 
cave in the Nationalist party of members who have not 
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formally renounced allegiance but who would be glad to see 
Mr. Hughes deposed. If the Nationalists do not gain a 
clear majority, there will have to be some sort of a com- 
bination among the anti-Labour groups in the House, for 
it is doubtful whether either the Nationalists or the 
Country party would entertain the idea of forming a 
Government which could only exist by sufferance of the 
others. It is said that in such a combination, whether it 
amounted to a positive alliance or was merely in the nature 
of a working agreement, Mr. Hughes would be excluded 
from office. Perhaps the wish is father to the thought. 


Australia. December 13, 1922. 


The Federal elections have taken place since this article was 
written, and there are now virtually 46 non-Labour members. The 
results are as follows :— 


Nationalists .. 1. 2 Liberals 


Labour ae >. a Independent 
Country party ies 


Further, on February 2, Mr. Hughes resigned. His negotiations 
with the Country party had failed, and that party had declared 
that it would not support any administration of which he was the 
head. Mr. Stanley Bruce, formerly Treasurer in the Hughes 
Ministry, has formed a Government.—Ep1Tor. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


I. ‘THe Position or Parties 


EFORE this article can reach London Parliament will 

have met. The proposed legislative programme is 
short, but it will be quite long enough to give the Opposi- 
tion a chance of making a determined effort to oust the 
present Government. The position of the Smuts Ministry 
is not strong. Its majority over the two other parties 
combined now has been reduced by bye-elections to twelve, 
so that the loss of another six seats would spell disaster. 

Politically the South African party has been successful 
in showing that large masses of English and Afrikaans- 
speaking South Africans can act together. Economically it 
has been less effective, as has been pointed out in Tue 
Rounp Tastez.* In this field, where the greatest unity of 
aim and purpose was needed, it has shown some of the 
weakness of a coalition. Bad times, ceaseless Labour and 
Nationalist propaganda, the storm of the Rand rising early 
in 1922 and, above all, the absence of any policy capable of 
firing the imagination of the electorate have steadily sapped 
its strength in the country. There is, to-day, a large mass 
of urban voters who have little confidence in the present 
Government, but who hesitate to go against it for fear lest 
a worse thing might befall. 

An attempt to meet this difficulty has just been made 
by the formation of a Democratic Reform League by Mr. 
McKeurtan, an able Natal South African party politician. 
The League disclaims any intention of causing a split in 
the South African party ranks; its aim is rather reform 
from within, an infusion of greater energy and imagination 

* On this subject, see THe Rounp Taste, No. 46, March, 1922, p. 425. 
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into the somewhat placid frame of the party itself. Its 
appeal is directed to Young South Africa. Most of its 
principles are unimpeachable from the South African party 
point of view. But the main plank in the platform is the 
reconstitution of the Union in such a way as to provide 
fuller local autonomy. In other words, the League, with 
its headquarters at Durban, is reviving the old Natal desire 
for federation, rather than union, in a new guise. 

As against the Ministry the Opposition is hardening. 
For some time past the Nationalist and Labour parties 
have been acting together in Parliament. Semi-official 
Nationalism played its part with Labour in the Rand 
rising and, in April, 1922, General Hertzog definitely 
stated that the two parties would co-operate at the next 
elections to defeat the Ministry. It seems clear from the 
speeches of the party leaders of both wings that there is 
to be no fusion, but merely a joint effort to overthrow the 
Smuts Government. What is to happen then is not so 
clear. Meanwhile there are sufficient bonds of union to 
make this joint opposition very dangerous to the Ministry. 
There is a common personal hostility to the Premier, a 
common hatred of Capitalism, as a system on the part of 
the more vigorous Labour men, as an emanation from 
overseas on the part of the Nationalists. Above all there 
is the fact that an increasing number of the white working- 
class is Afrikaans-speaking, 75 per cent. according to 
General Hertzog, and even if that figure be reckoned too 
high, there is no doubt that they form 80 per cent. of the 
workers on the Rand. Most of these men are Nationalists 
and in no sense Socialists, but they would vote Labour if 
no Nationalist candidate was available. On the other 
hand, there are a large number of English-speaking voters 
in the towns who, as the Nationalist leaders recognise, are 
beginning to understand the Nationalist point of view, but 
who are not prepared to vote either for Socialism or for 
Secession. 

Hence determined efforts have recently been made by 
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some of the Nationalist leaders to push Republicanism and 
Secession into the background. ‘Their Cape Colony leader 
claims that Republicanism has never been officially adopted 
as a policy at any Party Congress, and that Secession ought 
never to have been used without definition. Others in the 
North speak less certainly on this issue, but the general 
effect is to relegate Secession from the class of immediate 
objects to that of ultimate ideals. 

A similar process has been taking place in the Labour 
party. There has always been a Communist wing of that 
body, but many Labour men are by no means convinced 
Socialists. Nevertheless Socialism has formed part of the 
political programme. With a view to making co-operation 
easier with the Nationalists, whose main strength lies in 
the country districts, and in the hope of winning the 
support of many urban voters to whom Socialism is 
anathema, Colonel Creswell proposed the deletion of the 
Socialist clause. The proposal caused something of a 
sensation, and Creswell had to come down to Cape Town 
to appease the peninsular Labour leaders. The real battle 
has just been fought out in the Labour Conference at 
Durban. Colonel Creswell found much support, but the 
opposition, led for the most part by Cape and Natal 
members, was so strong that the necessary two-thirds 
majority could hardly have been obtained. The amend- 
ment was referred to a Committee, whose report was 
adopted. The new clause is for the most part Colonel 
Creswell’s draft with the addition of “ the ultimate achieve- 
ment of a democratic and socialist commonwealth.” This 
compromise is hailed by the Colonel’s opponents, Labour 
and other, as a defeat for him in that the vital word 
“ socialist ” is still retained. Colonel Creswell no doubt 
intends the emphasis to be on the word “ ultimate.” On 
this reading of the new party formula Socialism, as an aim 
of official Labour, has taken a long step into the dim future. 
Meanwhile, in the present, Labour has taken a step which 
brings it appreciably nearer its Nationalist ally. 
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II. Commisstons on STRIKES AND DisTURBANCES 


HE reports of the two Commissions—the Mining 

Industry Board and the Martial Law Commission— 
appointed in connection with the strikes and disturbances 
of last year have been published. It will be recalled that 
the Commissions were so constituted as to give exceptional 
weight and authority to their findings. The Mining 
Industry Board, over which Sir William Solomon, one of 
the judges of the Appellate Division, presided, included 
Mr. William Brace, Labour Adviser to the British Board 
of Trade; Sir Robert Kotze, the Government Mining 
Engineer ; and Sir Carruthers Beattie, Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Capetown. The Martial Law Com- 
mission consisted of two senior judges, both of the Cape 
bench, Sir Thomas Graham, and the late Sir John Lange, 
whose lamented death has occurred since the report was 
published. The questions referred to these two Com- 
missions were stated in Tue Rounp Taste*: the first was 
required to deal with the industrial questions at issue in, 
or arising out of, the strikes, and the second with the 
justification for the declaration of martial law on March 10, 
1922, the causes, character and aims of the revolutionary 
movement, and the steps taken for its suppression. As 
regards findings of fact the result of the two enquiries is, 
in the case of the first, a verdict for the employers, and in 
the case of the second, a verdict for the Government. 
Readers of Tue Rounp Taste who recall the accounts 
given in this section of the genesis of the strike on the 
gold mines in January, 1922,t and of the revolutionary 
movement in which it ended in the following March,f{ will 
not be surprised at these verdicts. But though confidently 

* Tue Rounp Tage, No. 47, June, 1922. 


+ Tue Rounp Taste, No. 46, March, 1922, p. 428. 
} Tue Rounp Taste, No. 47, June, 1922, p. 663. 
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anticipated they have naturally proved unwelcome to the 
two Opposition parties, Nationalist and Labour, to some 
of whose members the Martial Law Commission apportions 
a large share of responsibility for the revolutionary move- 
ment, and full notice has been given, on behalf of both 
parties, of their intention to attack these verdicts in the 
coming session of Parliament. 

The Mining Industry Board, while holding that the 
proposals of the employers which were made the occasion 
of the strike were fully justified, finds some ground for 
criticism in the procedure adopted by the employers at 
certain stages of the different disputes, and emphasises the 
importance of the fullest information being furnished to 
employees, and ample opportunities of discussion being 
given in order to make clear economic considerations which 
may render necessary reduction of wages or other altera- 
tions in terms of employment. On the constructive side 
the most important work of the Board has been the drawing 
up, in consultation with representatives of the three 
industries concerned (gold mining, coal mining and power 
supply), a scheme for setting up new conciliation machinery 
of a permanent character. In this scheme the trade 
unions are given full recognition, and, if the workmen so 
determine, all their business connected with the Concilia- 
tion Boards can be undertaken by the trade unions on 
their behalf: on the other hand, if the trade unions 
decline to co-operate, the Conciliation Boards can function 
without their assistance. 

This scheme has, by consent of all parties concerned, 
been in operation since October I, 1922, and the limited 
experience so far gained of its working has been satis- 
factory. Some legislation will be required in the coming 
session in order to amend provisions of the Transvaal 
Industrial Disputes Prevention Act which, if applied, would 
conflict with the working of this voluntary conciliation 
machinery. 

So far as the questions specially affecting the gold mining 
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industry were concerned, which were the most contro- 
versial of the problems referred to the Mining Industry 
Board for decision, the Board necessarily traverses a good 
deal of the ground already covered by the Low Grade 
Mines Commission, and their report, generally speaking, 
endorses the findings of that Commission, which have 
previously been summarised in Tue Rounp Tastez,* on 
those questions which were included in both references. 
On the question of the “ colour bar,” which was the central 
point of controversy in the strike on the gold mines, the 
reference to the Mining Industry Board was more limited 
in scope than that of its predecessor. As previously 
explained, there was at the time when the Low Grade 
Mines Commission conducted their enquiry both a “ legal ” 
and a “ conventional ” colour bar: regulations purporting 
to be made under statutory authority contained a list of 
occupations from which in the Transvaal mines coloured 
men were to be excluded, and these regulations constituted 
the “legal colour bar”: an arrangement supplementary 
to these regulations had been made between employers 
and employees in the gold mining industry under which it 
was agreed that the status quo as existing on each mine on 
a certain date in 1918 as regards the relative scope of 
employment of European and coloured employees should 
be maintained: this arrangement, known as the status quo 
agreement, operated as a “ conventional colour bar” which 
gave further protection to Europeans in certain skilled 
occupations, and also prevented any extension of the use 
of coloured labour in a number of semi-skilled occupations 
on the gold mines. 

The Low Grade Mines Commission dealt with the whole 
question of the colour bar, and by a majority recommended 
the abolition of the legal colour bar, and the extension of 
the native’s sphere of work after consultation and in agree- 
ment with the trade unions. The Government did not 
give effect to this recommendation, and it was the proposal 

* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 46, March, 1922, p. 428. 
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of the Chamber of Mines to modify the status quo agreement 
(the conventional colour bar) by confining the restrictions 
involved on the use of coloured labour to skilled occupa- 
tions only that excited the most vehement opposition of 
the trade unions concerned, and gave the strikers their 
battle cry of “a White South Africa.” The Government 
in the course of the strike made it perfectly clear that they 
had no intention of interfering with the legal colour bar, 
and this subject was therefore excluded from the reference 
to the Mining Industry Board, which was, however, asked 
to report on the whole question of the conventional colour 
bar as embodied in the status quo agreement, and also on 
the desirability “ of establishing any system for regulating 
the ratio of European to native labour in the gold and coal 
mines of the Transvaal.” 

The Board holds that the Chamber of Mines was 
justified in terminating the status quo agreement, and 
expresses a decided opinion against any extension of the 
legal colour bar, and also against any attempt to fix by any 
artificial means a ratio between coloured and European 
labour on the mines. At the same time the Board recog- 
nises that the undertaking offered by the Chamber of 
Mines to maintain for two years an average ratio of 10°5 
natives to one European over all the Witwatersrand gold 
mines has some value in reassuring the workmen and the 
general public, and recommends that the undertaking 
should be accepted for what it is worth, and should be 
strictly observed. On the general questions of the relations 
between white and coloured labour on the mines, and the 
prospect of future encroachment by natives on what has 
hitherto been regarded as “‘ the white man’s sphere,” the 
Board reports as follows :— 


It is as well to emphasise here that it is only in regard to the semi- 
skilled occupations that there is any likelihood of an encroachment 
of natives in the near future upon the sphere of white labour. In 
the skilled branches of work the European is safely entrenched by 
his superior ability and intelligence and the skill acquired mainly by 
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the discipline of a long apprenticeship. In the past the native has 
made no inroad upon this department of work on the mines, and 
there is no reason to anticipate that he will do so in the near future. 
Again, in the unskilled occupations, for economic reasons, it is, in 
our opinion, impossible for the white man to compete with the 
native. When, however, we come to the intermediate sphere of 
labour, to the so-called semi-skilled occupation, it is impossible to 
close one’s eyes to the fact that there is a real danger to the European 
of this field being more and more extensively encroached upon by 
the native. The evidence satisfies us that much of this work can be 
done almost, if not quite, as efficiently by the native, so that, in 
view of the great disparity in the wage, there will necessarily be a 
strong inducement on the part of the mine managers to make use of 
black rather than of white labour. This, however, is a matter which, 
we think, must be left to the discretion of the individual managers, 
nor is there, in our opinion, any justification on that account for 
placing restrictions upon the exercise of their discretion by such 
artificial means as the revival of the status quo agreement. The real 
remedy lies in the direction of extending the field of industrial 
labour, not of hampering the management by artificial restrictions. 
The manager should be left as free as possible to conduct his own 
mine as he thinks best, and the less that he is interfered with the 
better it will be for the industry in the long run. 


As showing the immense importance to the future 
expansion of the gold mining industry of such a reduction 
of working costs as will bring low grade ore within the 
range of profitable exploitation, the Board publishes the 
following statement of the ore contents of the Witwaters- 
rand, which represents the estimate of the Chamber of 
Mines as revised, and reduced, by the Government Mining 
Engineer :— 


Producing Mines Million tons 
43 dwts. pertonandover.. *f 4 o+, aa 
Between 3 and 4% dwts. per ton os ae »» 220 

Closed down mines which have produced 
3 dwts. per ton and over “ : — 

Closed down mines which have not produced 
3 dwts. per ton and over - nA oo 3 

Far East Rand—outside producing mines 
3 dwts. per ton and over 


For? si - 780 
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Commenting in a later passage of its report on the 
bearing of this statement on the means to be adopted for 
the purpose of “securing the maximum employment of 
European labour,” one of the questions specially referred 


for its consideration, the Board says :— 


We are convinced that the correct policy is to enable the mines to 
work as economically as possible. This policy will have as its result 
not only that the largest possible number of mines is opened up and 
worked, but that the largest possible tonnage of ore is won on each 
mine; and in the long run the largest number of white men 
employed. We have already indicated (in the statement reproduced 
above) that there is a vast quantity of ore of low grade value in the 
mines, which, if costs can be reduced sufficiently to enable its 
profitable exploitation, will be worked, and which will, in working, 
give employment to white men and natives and greatly extend the 
life of the goldfields. 

It is perhaps not sufficiently appreciated in these times of depres- 
sion that, although the retrenchment of several thousands of white 
men and the reduction in the wages of those remaining at work on 
the mines have had a very injurious effect on the industries, the 
commerce, and finance of the country, the result would have been 
still more serious if these steps had not been taken. A number of 
mines would have had to close down, more men even than have been 
retrenched would have been thrown out of employment, and the 
future activities of the goldfield would have shrunk to half their 
present dimensions, and its productive period been greatly curtailed. 

If, by a reduction of costs, low grade mines are able to continue 
working, if low grade ore in rich and poor mines alike is brought 
within the sphere of profitable exploitation, if mines which are 
standing idle to-day, because their ore is poor, are reopened, and if 
new mines are started on hitherto unpromising areas, more work 
will be provided for Europeans than by any artificial expedients 
which might be adopted for that purpose. 

It is obvious that, as the native acquires more skill, economic 
pressure will result in the employment of fewer white men, since 
the more skilful native requires less supervision. We anticipate, 
however, that the ultimate effect, even of this tendency, is likely to 


lead to an expansion of mining, and to the employment of more 
whites. 


The reforms introduced on the gold mines since the 
strike have effected a substantial reduction in working 
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costs. ‘The average working costs per ton milled on the 
gold mines of the Witwatersrand for the year 1921 was 
25s. 8d.: the corresponding figure for the year 1922, 
excluding the three months of the strike period (January 
to March), was 21s. 2d.* 

The portion of the Martial Law Commission’s report 
which is of most general interest, and at the same time of 
most immediate political importance, is that which analyses 
the causes and aims of the revolutionary movement in 
which the strikes culminated. Among the “ chief causes ” 
of the movement the Commission included the following :— 


The belief held by a large proportion of the strikers that they 
would receive armed assistance from the Orange Free State and the 
country districts in the Transvaal, and that the Burghers would 
accept the suggestion of Mr. Tielman Roos and decline to come to 
the assistance of the Government if called upon to do so. 

The action of certain members cf the Nationalist party in 
endeavouring to make political capital out of the industrial strike 
to embarrass the Government and to strengthen their own party. 

The desire of the Nationalist element among the strikers to take 
advantage of the industrial disturbance to obtain a Republican form 
of government for South Africa, the preponderance of these men in 
the Strike Commandoes, and the encouragement given to this move- 
ment by the Republican resolution proposed by Mr. Waterston on 
February 5. 

The intrigues of the South African Communist party, who 
throughout the disturbances advocated the adoption of extreme 
measures, and whose doctrines were readily assimilated by a section 
of the strikers, whose passions had been inflamed by the violent 
character of the speeches of the “ Communist Vanguard.” 

The belief held by a large number of strikers that the Chamber of 
Mines intended to remove the colour bar and to displace the 
European workers on the mines by natives, a belief which was 
fostered and encouraged by trade union leaders, political leaders of 
the Labour and Nationalist parties and by the South African 
Communists. 

The ignorance of large masses of the mine workers on the Rand 
of the true functions of Trade Unionism, owing to large numbers of 
agrarian workers, during the war, automatically becoming members 
of the South African Mine Workers’ Union. 


* There is still a considerable margin between the latter figure and the 
corresponding figure for 1913, which was 17s. 11d. 
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Of the South African Communist party referred to 
above, the Commission says: “It is comparatively small 
in numbers, but it is organised and earnest.” This party 
is affiliated to the third International. The Commission 
gives some account of its propagandist activities among the 
South African natives. Quotations from the correspon- 
dence of its leaders show that they were determined to 
make every possible use of the strike situation for their 
own revolutionary purposes, while completely out of 
sympathy with the maintenance of a privileged position for 
Europeans as against coloured workers, which was the main 
plank on which the strike leaders appealed for popular 
support. 

The following is the Commission’s account of the 
divergent aims of the different sections from which the 
tevolutionary movement drew its supporters :— 


It is obvious, from what has already been stated in this Report, 
that the main object of the revolutionaries was to overthrow the 
Government of the-country. It is equally clear, in the opinion of 
the Commission, that the various organisations and persons who 
were chiefly responsible for the movement differed in their views as 
to the form of government which was to be established in the event 
of the Revolution being a success. 

The aim of the large body of men who belong to the political 
party of the Nationalists, and who formed probably the majority of 
the revolutionary forces, was the destruction of the existing con- 
stitution and the formation of an independent Republic. . . . 

The Commission is satisfied, however, that among the strikers 
there existed a very numerous body who had no thoughts of attacking 
the constitution or of establishing a Republic; these men expressed 
their views to Mr. Hills, M.P.C., they wished to seize the mines, 
by the use of violent measures if necessary, and to hold them to 
ransom until they could compel the Chamber of Mines to accede 
to their terms ; they desired the overthrow of the present Govern- 
ment, and were prepared to adopt violent methods to gain their 
ends in the hope that their successors would be more hostile to the 
Chamber of Mines. 

To the Communists and their followers the prospect of a Govern- 
ment on the lines of the former South African Republics, with 
“ traditions of a conquering race and ruling caste,” could only have 
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been repugnant. Their support was given to the revolutionary 
movement because, though it was a hopeless effort, it was a step in 
the “ progressive resistance to capitalist tyranny leading up to the 
decisive result,” as stated frankly by Mr. Bunting; the decisive 
result being, as is shown, the general armed uprising of the people 
against all forms of capitalism. 


II]. Epucation, Finance anp CoLour 


N a recent note in THe Rounp Taste * reference was 

made to a heavy increase in educational expenditure as 
one of the chief causes that had brought about a crisis in 
political administration. Expenditure on education repre- 
sents at least 75 per cent. of the total provincial expendi- 
ture and, as the whole question not only of administrative 
methods but of educational aims must necessarily be 
considered afresh under the stress of present difficulties, 
the occasion seems fitting for some account of recent 
developments and tendencies in this respect. Additional 
justification may be found in the fact that the educational 
system must adjust itself to fundamental facts of race and 
colour distinction and economic and social opportunity 
which are daily becoming more insistent. 

Speaking broadly, the educational methods adopted and 
the aims envisaged in every community of Western type 
will be much the same. We may therefore concentrate on 
those aspects of our problem which are peculiar to our 
own case. 

The interest of the present situation may then be 
focussed upon two main issues :— 

(1) The readjustment of the present system of educa- 
tional administration, a matter inseparably connected with 
finance. 

(2) The adaptation of the educational system to meet 
the economic needs of the country. 

The breakdown in provincial finances—especially in the 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 48, September, 1922. 
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Cape—has been brought about by a drastic reduction of 
Union subsidies, together with an alarming shrinkage in 
the proceeds of provincial taxation. ‘Temporary assistance 
from Parliament in the form of a loan to the Cape, and 
some drastic taxation in the Transvaal, have made it 
possible to patch the gaping leak for a while. But none of 
the four provincial vessels can be considered at all sea- 
worthy for heavy financial weather, and Government has 
appointed a strong Commission to review the whole state 
of their equipment in relation to the cargoes they were 
expected to carry. The Commission is to investigate :— 


(a) The expenditure of the several provinces of the Union; 
whether the existing scale of expenditure is proportionate or 
otherwise to the resources of the country, and the direction in which 
economies can be effected in the carrying out of the services and 
functions which the administrations perform under the laws 
governing their constitution ; 

(2) The sources of revenue at present employed by the provinces, 
and whether, having regard to the interests of the country as a 
whole, they are appropriate to provincial administration, whether 
available sources have been employed to the full and whether they 
should be enlarged or restricted or more clearly defined ; 

(c) The present system of financing the capital expenditure of 
the provinces, and whether any alterations or modifications of the 
existing system should be introduced. 


It will be seen that the question of abolishing the pro- 
vincial system altogether is not raised, nor is the question 
of relieving the provinces of certain services such as 
education. But it will hardly be possible for the Com- 
mission to avoid some expression of opinion on these 
w-der issues. One province at least—the Cape—is defi- 
nitely unable to carry its present educational burden with 
its present resources. ‘The Transvaal, in spite of resorting 
to an expedient such as the tax on employers, which is 
generally condemned, may stil! be faced with a serious 
deficit at the end of the financial year. Nor are the 
smaller provinces in much better case. What are the 
possibilities ? 
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1. To cut down expenditure to the figure representing 
existing resources has been urged by the commercial com- 
munity. But such a course would not only bring ruin 
upon much promising educational work; it would be so 
unpopular in a political party sense that it is not likely to 
be followed. 

2. To modify the South Africa Act so as to extend the 
powers of the provinces in taxation, perhaps to give them 
the right to impose indirect taxes. 

This would be a move in the direction of federalism and, 
outside of Natal, there are very few men of any weight 
who would acquiesce in such a step. 

3. To increase Union subsidies to the provincial ex- 
chequers. This is even less likely to be adopted than the 
above-mentioned expedient. Parliament shows not the 
slightest disposition to increase the amounts over which it 
surrenders control. 

4. The remaining alternative is that the Union Govern- 
ment should itself resume certain of the provincial services. 

Unless the Commission recommends drastic economies 
which will imperil the whole future of the Union by under- 
mining its educational foundations, some expedient like 
No. 4 above is likely to be suggested. Some economies 
may be effected, but many signs seem to point to a con- 
siderable resumption by the Union Government of respon- 
sibilities hitherto borne by the provinces. 

There is no constitutional obstacle to such a proceeding, 
for the period has expired during which Provincial Councils 
and provincial functions and services were guaranteed 
under the South Africa Act. Thus in the last Financial 
Relations Act (1922) not only did the Union Government 
take power to declare any institution as belonging to 
“ higher ” education, and therefore matter for the Union 
Minister to deal with, it also took under its own control 
the finance of native education. Native taxation in the 
various provinces is as lacking in uniformity as is provision 
for native education. The Government is already taking 
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steps to equalise both the financial burdens and the 
educational facilities, and there will probably be legislation 
on the subject this session. 

The drift of feeling Union-wards is also becoming 
marked among the teachers. A week or two ago a Federal 
Council was instituted representing all the teachers’ 
associations in the Union, and strong support has been 
given to a draft Bill which proposes to set up a single 
Teachers’ Registration Board for the whole country. 

If the recommendations of the Commission should prove 
to be in line with this general tendency, as seems likely : if, 
for example, they should recommend the Union Govern- 
ment to take over the whole charge for teachers’ salaries 
and to reorganise the teaching service on a Union basis, a 
long step will have been taken towards the dissolution of 
the existing provincial system. There can be little 
doubt, indeed, that it stands or falls with its educational 
services. 

But the transfer to Union will only raise more acutely 
than ever the unsolved problem of creating a genuine local 
authority for education such as England and Scotland now 
possess. There is a growing conviction that provincial 
government, except possibly in Natal, is in no real sense 
local government. The Cape, for example, has an area of 
Over 270,000 square miles, yet its educational administra- 
tion is highly centralised in Cape Town. School Boards 
exist, but they have no independent financial powers or 
responsibilities, and the committees which manage indi- 
vidual schools, while genuinely local, have no financial 
rights or functions. Even the School Board rate, which 
did exist in the Cape for a time, has now been absorbed 
into general provincial taxation. Now that the provincial 
exchequers are proving unequal to their burdens, the 
weight is being thrown back upon the Union Government. 
Very few people would care to see this tendency end in a 
centralisation of all educational services in Pretoria. But 
the only alternative seems to be the creation of a new and 
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genuine Joca] unit with intimate local connections and real 
financial responsibilities. 

Even so there will have to be some economies. The 
subjoined table of comparative costs per pupil of educa- 
tion in three different areas will illustrate the need for 
action :— 


Cape Transvaal England 

& Wales 

= 8 bd £- as. 4, 

Cost per primary pupil .. 8 16 3 

Cost per secondary pupil .. 16 19 6 
Cost combined A — 


Some allowance must be made for sparsity of population 
and for a large number of expensive small schools. But 
the cost is very high for the resources of the country, 
and one effect of it is to check very seriously desirable 
developments and the wide diffusion of educational 
opportunity. 

With regard to the second issue, the expansion of old 


industries and the rise of new ones ; the economic changes 
and upheavals which have been brought about by the war 
and its concomitants ; the growth of population ; and the 
steady rise in capacity among the coloured peoples, are 
factors which have contributed to bring about a situation 
in which the social and economic objectives of an educa- 
tional system need to be much more carefully considered 
than they have been hitherto. 

Stress is increasingly felt at both ends of the economic 
and educational scale. At the one end, the institution of 
independent teaching universities in 1918 and their sub- 
sequent rapid growth have increased enormously the 
facilities for professional training and the “ higher ” pro- 
fessions are already becoming crowded. 

At the other end of the scale increasing difficulty is 
experienced in placing in suitable occupations young white 
boys fresh from school. From practically every urban area 
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in the Union the same complaint comes, and we cannot, 
unluckily, attribute the whole trouble to temporary depres- 
sion. In the Cape especially the competition of half-breed 
“ Cape coloured ” labour with that of the white worker is 
becoming increasingly keen. And even where the white 
boy could get a good opening as an apprentice, often 
enough he will not take it up because he may have to work 
side by side with coloured apprentices or take orders from 
a coloured foreman. Thus the colour-prejudice of the 
white, and (usually) the lower wage cost of the coloured 
worker, combine to reduce the available openings for the 
European. In the “ Kafir” areas of the east and north 
the competition between white and coloured is hardly so 
keen, and is still very much tempered by restrictions and 
regulations in favour of the white worker. But the Kafir, 
too, is steadily working his way into skilled industry in 
competition with the white man. He is found now in 
quite a number of factories doing skilled or semi-skilled 
work, while on the mines of the Rand the invention of a 
new machine has dispensed with the necessity of reserving 
certain difficult phases of the work of drill-sharpening to 
white men. This example is typical of a general tendency 
throughout the Union, and those who followed closely the 
course of the great outbreak on the Rand last March will 
tell us that fear and jealousy felt by the white worker 
towards his coloured competitor account for much of the 
bitterness and atrocity of those lurid days. 

It is hardly likely that any policy either of restrictive 
legislation applied to the coloured worker, or of trade 
union exclusiveness and boycott adopted by the white 
worker, could check the tendency. Rather such action 
might intensify the attendant evils. ‘The white workers in 
the Cape Town area have been driven to the virtual elimina- 
tion of the colour bar altogether, and have sought salvation 
for the “ white ” standard by pressing the coloured worker 
into the unions, and preventing him from working for less 
than the standard rate. In the north and “ Kafir” areas 
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no such policy is likely to be adopted for many a long year, 
and white and Kafir will be increasingly ranged against 
one another in competition for jobs. 

Two lines of educational development are thus indicated. 
On the one hand, secondary and technical education for 
the white boy must be provided on more and more liberal 
and varied lines so as to provide him with the necessary 
competitive equipment, and his economic and industrial 
graduation, as we may call it, must be carefully provided 
for and supervised. 

On the other hand, the general education of the coloured 
people of all kinds must be pushed on so as to raise their 
standard of life and economic demand nearer to that of the 
white man. For that which is now being endangered in 
South Africa, and that which this generation has to save, is 
not so much the supremacy of the white man as such, but 
the security of a civilised order, “ white ” and Western in 
character, but containing, probably, many racial and colour 
elements in its personnel. ‘The danger all the time is that 
of sacrificing civilisation itself for the sake of a colour 
supremacy. Up to a point the two may be identical, but 
when they part company we must know what to do. 

Some steps have already been taken to meet the circum- 
stances sketched above. In 1921 Parliament gave statutory 
authority to Juveniles’ Affairs Boards, local bodies which 
had already been working for some time in large urban 
areas on a voluntary basis. ‘They are now empowered to 
compel information both from schools and employers, and 
are charged with the general duty of supervising what we 
have called the “ economic graduation” of young people 
up to 18 years of age. 

In 1922 an Apprenticeship Act was passed, bringing in 
the organised industries themselves to assist, under State 
supervision, in furthering and safeguarding the economic 
opportunities of young people. 

Much may be effected by such machinery, but its 
success will depend very largely on the type of material 
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which the educational system can provide for it. That is 
why the present financial trouble is so critical, for if bad 
finance is really hindering the healthy expansion of educa- 
tional opportunity it is hindering constructive work which 
must be done in this generation if it is to be worth doing 


at all. 


South Africa. January 17, 1923. 





NEW ZEALAND 


I. Tue Generat ELection 


T the moment of writing the election, held on De- 

cember 7, is only two or three days old, and in no less 
than twelve seats recounts and absent voters’ and seamen’s 
votes may yet effect a change. Features of the election 
have been heavy polling and an unusually large proportion 
of close contests. ‘The following table shows the results of 
the elections as compared with those for 1919 :— 


1919 1922 - 

Total Seats Total Seats 

polling won polling won 
Reform .. .. 191,892 49 248,982 38 
Liberal .. -. 138,492 20 164,108 24 
Labour .. 1. ee 8 144,582 17 
Independent .. 50,714 3 19,448 I 


oe — 


518,676 80 577,120 80 


In view of the disproportionate number of seats secured 
by the Reform party in the 1919 elections, the introduction 
of the proportional representation system has been strongly 
pressed for by both the Liberal and Labour parties and as 
strongly resisted by the Government. It is, however, 
noteworthy that in the recent elections, while the poll 
shows an increase of about 30 per cent. in the Reform vote, 
the number of Government candidates returned has fallen 
by about 18 per cent. On the other hand, while the 
increase in the Labour vote is only 5 per cent., representa- 
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tion of the party has increased by more than Ioo per cent. 
The striking decline in the Independent vote indicates the 
keenness with which party issues have been fought. The 
figures quoted are subject to certain minor adjustments, 
but they indicate that at least on this occasion the respec- 
tive parties have little to complain about in the “ first past 
the post ” system of eléction. — 

The proportion of seats is not likely to be disturbed 
substantially by returns at present incomplete. The 
election leaves the parties in a position extremely inter- 
esting to the spectator, unexpectedly favourable to the 
Liberals and Labour, and decidedly embarrassing to the 
Government. The heavy Reform majority in the House 
has been reduced to a minority, and Liberals and Labour 
both largely profited. Labour candidates polled heavily, 
and their success will certainly give encouragement to 
discontented sections of the community. At the time of 
writing the various parties are taking stock of the situation, 
and have as yet made no announcement of their intentions. 

The Prohibition poll shows that the margin of 3,262 by 
which Prohibition failed in the 1919 elections has been 
increased to 16,138 in 1922. The polling in this issue has 
also been very heavy. The result may largely be attributed 
to a vigorous propaganda campaign by the Liquor party, 
while the Prohibition party, which raised a large fighting 
fund for the last elections, has not made a corresponding 
response. The New Zealand Times, writing on Decem- 
ber 8, 1922, gives the following percentages of valid votes 
cast for prohibition at the polls in the years indicated :— 


1896 i Pa I1gII 3 va SERS 
1899 - -- 42°23 1914 ee ». 48°99 
1902 ” .. 48°88 1919 (April) .. 49°00 
1905 - .» Gare? 1919 (December) .. 49°71 
1908 a -» 53°45 


At the recent elections the percentage has again fallen 
to 48°81. While the immediate result will be viewed with 
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some relief by the Liquor party, it is clear that their margin 
of safety is a very narrow one, and it remains to be seen 
whether the party takes the situation sufficiently seriously 
to put in hand the reforms in the traffic which have been 
liberally promised during the election. 

The election has been a very serious one for the Reform 
party, whose electoral appeal was for a strong Government. 
The Speaker, the Chairman of Committees, and the 
Minister of Justice have lost their seats. The relative 
defeat of the Government and the corresponding accession 
of strength to the Liberal party, and particularly to the 
Labour party, which is now the most compact and deter- 
mined section in the House, is unfortunately the conven- 
tional but inequitable treatment which the electors are in 
the habit of giving to any Government whose task has been 
an unpopular one, even though necessarily so. The slump 
of 1921 and its consequences threw upon the shoulders of 
the Government the responsibility of making the adjust- 
ments necessary for carrying on the general administration 
with a huge drop in the national revenue, and of main- 
taining and increasing national production to compensate 
for the fall in prices. When the Government proclaimed 
the necessity of a policy of retrenchment in staff and a 
reduction in the salaries of civil servants, who number 
36,189,* and the Arbitration Court decided that a reduc- 
tion in wages also was imperative, the classes affected 
developed a community of interest which the Labour 
party has not been slow to exploit. The majorities gained 
by the successful Labour candidates, who have been chiefly 
returned by city electorates, is very largely attributable to’ 
a considerable accession of voting strength from the civil 
service and other employees of the Government. 

While the Reform Government has made some serious 
mistakes, and while its large majority in the House has 
enabled it to give scanty consideration to its opponents, it 
is generally recognised that the Government’s task has been 

* The figure included state employees generally. 
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both onerous and thankless. Commenting upon Mr. 
Massey’s election manifesto, the New Zealand Times, 
the Wellington Liberal newspaper, questioning not his 
sincerity but his ability to carry out his proposals, particu- 
larly as regards land settlement, wrote as follows on 
November 1, 1922 :— 


In justice, it must be said at once that Mr. Massey is faced with 
an economic situation unparalleled in our history, and with the 
difficulties consequential to that situation, the gravity and com- 
plexity of which are beyond anything that any Prime Minister of 
ours has ever had the responsibility of facing. His task of bringing 
the “country back to normal,” as he put it in his manifesto, is 
onerous indeed. 


The editor, after commenting upon the elements in the 
manifesto, which represent all shades of political opinion, 
refers particularly to the elements to which Liberalism 
claims a prescriptive right :— 


Speaking generally of these elements, it is true, on the one hand, 
that Mr. Massey opposed many of them in their initial stages with 
might and main. But, on the other hand, it is true that during his 
ten years of power he has never made a single attempt to repeal any 
of the Liberal measures passed against his resistance; but, on the 
contrary, used them faithfully, broadened and deepened them, and 
even went forward in the direction they pointed. 


With the retirement of Sir Joseph Ward from politics 
and the defeat of Mr. T.E.Y. Seddon at the recent 
elections, the great names of the Liberal party have become 
only a tradition. From the party manifesto only the State 
Bank and Proportional Representation proposals distinguish 
the platform of the Liberals from that of the Reformers, 
and while a fusion of the two parties would make Labour 
the alternative Government, the members of both parties 
are considering whether such a course is not demanded by 
the situation which the elections have created. 





The Economic Position 


II. Tue Economic Position 


HE slump in the prices of our primary products 

which took place in March, 1921, was an astonishing 
and salutary experience for a generation which had known 
nothing but steadily rising prices and a steadily increasing 
national income. There are few facts which a modern 
democracy faces with more reluctance than the necessity 
for a drop in its standard of living. Under the depression of 
the last eighteen months, however, a large section of the 
people of New Zealand has been obliged to prune its 
expenditure severely, and public and private economy has 
had a beneficial effect upon our financial position by 
checking over-importation. 

For some time the purchasing power of our produce has 
been steadily rising, and it may now be said with confidence 
that the most acute period of the depression has passed. 
The fact that the turn of the tide has been gradual has been 
all to the country’s advantage. While it is important that 
prosperity should return, it is even more important that it 
should return slowly, since a sudden rise of any magnitude 
in the prices of our products might result in an unwhole- 
some amount of speculation. A steady fall in food prices 
has minimised hardship among the wage-earning and 
salaried classes. In the monthly abstract of statistics for 
October, compiled by the Government statistician, an 
interesting diagram shows the history of retail food prices 
since July, 1914. The diagram shows.a steady and con- 
tinuous increase in these prices until the peak was reached 
at the end of 1920. Having reached their zenith, prices 
began to recede at a much greater speed, and the graph for 
1922 shows that we have approximately returned to the 
prices for 1918. The fluctuations which have taken place 
in the 1922 graph, despite a slight downward tendency, 
would indicate the stabilisation of food prices somewhere 
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between 30 per cent. and §0 per cent. above those of 1914. 
The following table is a summary of our exports for the 
twelve months ending August 31, 1922, as compared with 
the corresponding period ending August 31, 1921 :— 


1922 1921 
Wool, bales... Fe -» 926,394 483,245 
Butter, boxes .. >. -- 1,680,988 1,233,933 
Cheese, cases .. at .- 879,136 982,895 
Mutton and lamb, carcases .. 8,394,892 9,557,091 
Beef, quarters .. ms -. 365,410 694,548 


The most satisfactory feature in the above table is the 
substantial increase in the exports of dairy produce. The 
wool exported, which is 50 per cent. in excess of our actual 
production and includes a large amount of wool com- 
mandeered and held over for the British Government, has 
practically all gone into consumption. 

The British Trade Commissioner has independently 
placed on record his own confidence in the future. Speaking 
in Wellington on September 7, on the eve of his return to 


England, he said :— 


As far as the export trade of New Zealand is concerned, the 
figures for the present year show a very definite improvement. In 
fact, I estimate, from certain calculations which I need not now go 
into, that a real balance of not less than twelve million pounds in 
favour of New Zealand has resulted from the Dominion’s trading 
operations up to the present this year. I think that you will agree 
with me that it is not easy to hoodwink the London financial market, 
and the fact that New Zealand has been able to borrow on the 
London market at such a low rate of interest, and could have pro- 
bably borrowed considerably more than she did, is proof that London 
believes in New Zealand and in its economic methods. For myself, 
I am quite satisfied that so wonderful is this country, and so capable 
of almost unthought of developments, that it can easily withstand 
any crisis which it is likely to have to face, and is, in fact, more 
favourably placed than almost any other country in the world. 


Internally a decided change for the better has also taken 
place. The latest returns from the Railway Department 
show that a deficit of £37,000 on the working for the period 
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ending August 19, 1921, has been converted into a profit of 
£178,000 for the corresponding period this year. Mr. 
Massey claims also to have largely reduced the national 
expenditure. 

While the optimistic view which is now prevailing in the 
community, and which is justified by evidence from various 
sources, is a distinct advantage to a country slowly emerging 
from the most acute financial crisis in its history, it must 
not lightly be assumed that New Zealand is “ out of the 
wood.” There still remains an aftermath of conditions, 
artificially created during the war, which are likely to give 
trouble before our economic life reaches a state of equili- 
brium. Discontent among the wage-earning and salaried 
classes is both general and serious, and the system of 
determining wages by an award of the Arbitration Court is 
still in its experimental stages. Some keen critics contend 
that, even if the system is permanently workable, the basis 
for the standard adopted by th. Court is fundamentally 
unsound. ‘This basis is the assumption that available goods 
and services are sufficient to maintain the standard of 
living enjoyed in New Zeaalnd in 1914. No warrant has 
yet been produced for this assumption, and there is some 
strong evidence against it. 

The statistics dealing with Great Britain’s overseas trade, 
prepared by the British Board of Trade, show that Great 
Britain is still receiving much higher prices for her exports 
than she is paying for her imports, if her present position 
is compared with that in which she stood in 1914. Since 
British exports and imports correspond substantially with 
New Zealand imports and exports respectively, New 
Zealand has been a loser on the exchange, and her national 
income has accordingly diminished. It is confidently 
stated by business men of long experience that there has 
never been a period in the history of New Zealand when 
our exports could buy so little as during the past two years. 
Such a fluctuation is, of course, part of the fortunes of 
trade, but its significance for New Zealand’s domestic 
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economy lies in the fact that, while our Arbitration Court 
bases its awards of wages upon the standard of living 
enjoyed by the workers of 1914, our exports are at a dis- 
count of approximately 30 per cent. in the same comparison. 

The farmer whose income is not determined by the 
Arbitration Court, but is measured by the goods his produce 
will buy in the world’s markets, frequently finds himself 
unable to pay for the labour he requires, and his land 
deteriorates at a time when increased production is his only 
means of improving his position. The importance of such 
an increase has recently been stressed by Mr. Massey, who 
has expressed the opinion that our annual exports must 
reach {50,000,000 in value before New Zealand will attain 
a comfortable financial position. Their present value is in 
the region of £42,000,000. 


II]. Reporr or THE COMMITTEE ON TAXATION 


HE report of this committee, the constitution of 
which has already been outlined in Tut Rounp Tastez,* 


was placed before the House in July. The purpose of the 
committee was to inquire into the general question of 
taxation in New Zealand, the effect of its present incidence, 
and the directions in which changes might be deemed 
desirable. 

The committee reported that it had arrived at the 
following unanimous conclusions :— 


(2) That the limits of taxation that this country can bear have 
been reached—indeed exceeded—and that there is now practically 
no reserve of taxable capacity. 

(b) That the higher graduated rate of income tax has reached such 
a point that it is drying up the sources of revenue, and if continued 
must result in a reduction of revenue from these sources, must stop 
progress and enterprise, and impede production and industry. 

(c) That the income tax on large companies is the highest in any 
of the British Dominions—considerably higher than in Great 


* Tuer Rounp Taste, No. 48, September, 1922, p. 929. 
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Britain, and very much higher than in any other section of the 
British Empire. 

(@) That the land tax—particularly in the higher graduated 
rates—is very seriously affecting production and development. 

(e) That the rate of taxation on smaller incomes is lower, and the 
exemptions on these smaller incomes higher, than in any other part 
of the British Dominions. 

(f) That economies in public expenditure are the principal means 
by which relief from the present excessive taxation can be afforded. 


The report makes very interesting reading, and some of 
the figures brought in support of the conclusions of the 
committee are striking. Under the three main heads of 
taxation the increases since 1914 in the amounts collected 
are as follows :—Income tax, 982 per cent.; land tax, 
113 per cent. ; customs and excise, 56 per cent. 

In addition to the immense increase in income tax the 
exemption standard in New Zealand remains at £300, 
while that of Great Britain is £135, and the average for 
the Australian States is something under {200. The 
Commissioner of Taxes stated that the extra cost of 
collecting the additional taxes, if the exemption were 
lowered, would exceed the revenue derived therefrom. 
The committee accepted this view, but the report does not 
refer to the reasons which presumably justify the adoption 
of a lower standard elsewhere. While at first sight it would 
appear that an unduly large proportion of the burden of 
taxation is borne by those in receipt of an income of £300 
per annum and over, the peculiar incidence of company 
taxation in New Zealand really operates to distribute the 
burden much more equitably. Under our system com- 
panies are treated as private individuals, with the result 
that those with an income of £10,000 per year and over 
pay taxation at the maximum rate of 8s. 93d. in the £. In 
addition, companies contribute 69°8 per cent. of the total 
income tax, and as 94 per cent. of the capital employed in 
trade and industry is in joint stock companies their burden 
has been the subject of much complaint in commercial 
circles. The Commissioner of Taxes, in his evidence 
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before the committee, stated that of the total capital 
invested in company shares of all kinds in New Zealand, 
one half was owned by people whose incomes were so small 
that even with the dividend from their shares added they 
would be free from income tax on account of being below 
the exemption rate. Thus a large proportion of those 
whose actual income does not bring them within the scope 
of the income tax in effect pay income tax at the maximum 
rate upon their interests in companies. 

- A majority of the committee recommended the adoption 
of the principle that income tax should be paid by the 
“ individual ultimate recipient,” companies being taxed on 
undivided profits only. A minority, however, held that 
the peculiar advantages enjoyed by a company were such 
as to warrant the present system of taxation, but it was 
unanimously agreed that the maximum rate should imme- 
diately be reduced to §s. in the f. 

The detailed recommendations of the committee were in 
accordance with the conclusions above, and the Govern- 
ment has already signified its intention of adopting some of 
them, but the report substantially warrants our forecast in 
the September issue :— 


It is doubtful if any conclusion of a radical nature can be expected 
from this Committee, nor is it certain that the Government will be 
either willing or able to carry out any recommendations the Com- 
mittee may make.* 


IV. InpusTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


HE development of the resources of the Dominion has 

recently attracted some attention in business circles. 
A conference of business men which sat recently in Welling- 
ton considered a number of proposals for mining and 
agricultural development, and decided to collect further 
information in order to submit the most attractive fields to 

* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 48, September, 1922, p. 929. 
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British investors. This was to be done by a mission of 
business men, which, it was proposed, should leave for 
England early in the New Year. The scheme of promotion 
adopted by the conference has been approved of by the 
Prime Minister, the Chambers of Commerce, and the New 
Zealand Farmers’ Union. 

The relatively good standing of Colonial securities in the 
money market and the desirability from the point of view 
of an Empire policy of directing the exportable capital of 
Great Britain to Colonial rather than to foreign fields are 
factors which should make for a favourable reception in 
England to the proposed mission, but the high taxation on 
companies at present in force in New Zealand, and likely 
to continue for some time, is a deterrent to investment 
of which the investor must take cognisance. 


V. TrousLE WITH THE SEAMEN 


T has previously been explained* that New Zealand has 

a unique system of determining wages from time to time 
in individual industries by appeal to the Arbitration Court. 
If any workers’ union chooses to invoke the jurisdiction of 
the Court, the employers are automatically joined as 
parties, and the Court’s decision is binding on both, but 
the converse power of citing the workers to appear before 
the Court is not conferred upon the employers. 

Following such an application by the Seamen’s Union, 
the Court recently conducted a lengthy inquiry into 
maritime activities and wages payable to seamen, and duly 
filed an award making, inter alia, certain reductions in the 
scale of wages. Having invoked the jurisdiction of the 
Court, the Seamen’s Union was under some moral dis- 
ability from objecting to the Court’s finding, but trouble 
commenced in Auckland in an individual case early in 
November, the nominal ground of the dispute being a 

* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 36, September, 1919. 
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minor employment regulation relating to overtime. The 
dispute quickly spread throughout New Zealand, and 
seamen individually gave twenty-four hours’ notice and left 
their ships. The individual action thus taken by the 
members of the union technically absolved the union from 
official complicity, but prolonged conferences were held by 
the union executive during the developments. The action 
of the Government was prompt and firm. Acting under 
Section 57 of the Shipping and Seamen Amendment Act, 
1909, the Minister of Marine exempted vessels from the 
requirements of the Act in respect of qualified seamen, 
thus enabling free labour to be engaged to man the vessels. 
In response to the call for labour from the employers, 
sufficient volunteers offered to enable the main services to 
be resumed. A number of the members of the union 
have been recently fined {2 each on a charge of being 
parties to a strike, and further prosecutions are understood 
to be pending. Both parties have been marking time, but 
with the strong polling of Labour at the elections a militant 
move by the union in the immediate future would not be 
unexpected. It remains to be added, as indicating the 
temper of certain sections of Labour, that a recent award 
dealing with the wages of waterside workers was publicly 
burnt by the Waterside Workers’ Union. ‘The most out- 
standing feature of the dispute, however, is the fact that 
Waterside Workers and other unions are still working ships 
manned by free labour. 


VI. Tue Dairy Poor 


URING the boom years towards the end of the war 
and immediately following it the high prices for its 
primary products that New Zealand was obtaining without 
difficulty made the farmer careless of the efficiency of the 
marketing system and of the fairness of the charges for 
freight and commission. When, however, in the succeeding 
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slump, his wool prices dropped 60 per cent. and shipments 
of beef failed to realise the cost of transit and commission, 
the farmer was driven to exhaust every possibility of 
getting a larger return. His first step was to form a Meat 
Pool Board, the constitution and purposes of which have 
been previously dealt with in these pages,* and which is 
now operating with favourable results. He next secured 
an abatement in freight charges, which nevertheless still 
stand at approximately double the pre-war figure, and his 
most recent step has been an attempt to promote a dairy 
pool. 

The draft Bill submitted to Parliament followed in its 
main outlines the constitution of the Meat Control Board 
except that there was no provision for financial backing 
from the State. The committee appointed by the House 
to report upon the Bill received a large amount of evidence 
and presented a favourable report. The chairman sub- 
mitted figures showing that 65 per cent. of the dairy 
factories supported the Bill and 22 per cent. opposed it. 
In the debate which followed opposition centred round the 


relationship of the proposed control to existing contracts 
in respect of dairy produce, and to the extensive com- 
pulsory powers of the board. The Bill, which was pro- 
moted by the Government, was strongly opposed by the 
Liberals and the Labour members. It was finally talked 
out, but it was understood that the proposal would be 
considered afresh by the new Parliament. 


VII. Tue Near Eastern War Croup 


O a country preoccupied with the problem of regaining 

its prosperity the enquiry of the British Prime 

Minister as to the attitude of New Zealand in the event of 

war with Turkey came like a bombshell. The cablegram 

reached the Prime Minister late on the evening of Sep- 
* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 47, June, 1922. 
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tember 16 at an investiture at Government House, and the 
steps taken by him were worthy of the urgency and import- 
ance of the occasion as revealed by the cablegram. He at 
once conferred with several Cabinet Ministers present, 
and within an hour of receiving the cable had despatched 
to the Imperial Government an unconditional promise of 
support. Mr. Massey’s confident anticipation that his 
action would be endorsed by the New Zealand public was 
not misplaced. A thrill of patriotism and a deep sense of 
national obligation swept through the country. By the 
Press, by public bodies, and by most of the responsible 
sections of public opinion the Prime Minister’s action was 
cordially supported, and on the same morning on which 
New Zealand’s reply was made public the military offices 
were besieged with volunteers for immediate service, of 
whom a large proportion were veterans of the Great War. 
By Wednesday, September 20, 12,279 officers, nurses and 
men had enlisted. Two days later the public read with 
pardonable pride a letter from the Governor-General to 
the Prime Minister :— 


September 22, 1922. 

Dear Mr. Massty,—The events of the last few days have empha- 
sised in the most striking manner the strength of the tie which 
binds New Zealand to the Motherland and to the remainder of our 
great Empire; and, as His Majesty’s representative in this 
Dominion, I am anxious to express to you, and through you to the 
people of New Zealand, my intense admiration of the wonderful 
response which the first hint of serious danger to Imperial interests 
has brought forth. 

It seems hardly credible that, in the absence of any call for 
volunteers, a total of 12,000 officers and other ranks and 300 nurses 
should in a short period of four days have registered their names for 
service if required. 

I am indeed proud to have the honour of association with an out- 
post of Empire where such a spirit lives, and I tender a heartfelt 
appreciation and admiration to the people who hold so glorious a 
record.—Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) = JeLticor. 
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The Prime Minister’s motion in Parliament for endorse- 
ment of his action was seconded by the Leader of the 
Liberal party. A characteristic Labour amendment affirm- 
ing that no action should have been taken until Parliament 
had been consulted was defeated by 57 votes to 7, and the 
motion was carried with applause. 

The action of the Government came in for strong 
criticism from Labour organisations and from the League 
of Nations Union. This criticism proceeded on the 
ground that no sufficient urgency was disclosed to warrant 
the Prime Minister’s action without consulting Parliament, 
which was then in session. The full text of the message 
received by Mr. Massey has, however, not been made 
public. 

Among Press comments the Wellington Evening Post 
regretted that Mr. Bonar Law, in expressing his astonish- 
ment at Mr. Lloyd George’s dramatic appeal, should have 
made it the subject of party strife on the eve of a general 
election. It confessed some sympathy for Mr. Bonar 
Law’s objection that the Dominions had not been previ- 
ously consulted, but recognised that the risk which must 
sometimes be taken by the Imperial authority is a necessary 
part of the price which the Empire must continue to pay 
“as long as the conduct of its foreign and Imperial policy 
is dependent upon a Government which is itself dependent 
upon a party interest in its central state.” 

The Dominion expressed the view that, while Mr. Lloyd 
George was largely the victim of circumstances, he had 
adopted the wrong method of dealing with the Dominions, 
and it ventured upon the following generalisation :— 


It ought to be laid down as an unalterable rule of policy that an 
offer of military support by the Dominions is never to be asked for 
or paraded prematurely against a contingency of war which there 
are even reasonable prospects of averting. 


If the principle here laid down is sound the Dominion 
has succeeded in embodying “an unalterable rule of 
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policy ” in a formula of unusual elasticity. The plain fact 
emphasised by the recent crisis is that the problem of 
Empire co-ordination remains just as stark and unsolved 
as it did at the outbreak of the Great War. 


VIII. Exrernat Arrarrs 


INCE our last article the threat of war in the Near 

East is the only external matter which has attracted 
much public attention. As hitherto, Parliament has 
silently shelved the question of Imperial defence, and, 
despite the warnings of our delegate, Sir John Salmond, on 
his return, the general public easily convinces itself that 
the Washington Conference has made matters safe for the 
present. The fact is that no party—with an election in 
such immediate prospect—by advocating an immediate 
grant in support of the Imperial Navy, cared to risk a 
reminder from the electors that “ charity begins at home.” 
With the reduction in Civil Service salaries, the organised 
opposition of Labour to wage reductions, and widespread 
complaint against the high scale of taxation, there is hardly 
any important section of the community which would 
actively support a further contribution at the present time 
to Imperial defence. 

Mr. Massey has, however, more than once expressed in 
emphatic terms his sense of our clear obligations to increase 
our contribution to the Imperial Navy, and with the 
elections behind him and an improving financial outlook it 
is hoped a definite commitment will be entered into. The 
public interest aroused by Mr. Sastri’s visit would suggest 
that the indifference of the Dominions to Imperial ques- 
tions is largely due to the remoteness of the personalities 
who deal with them. It can safely be said that a rousing 
welcome in New Zealand awaits any representative states- 
man from Great Britain who can find time to travel. Our 
representatives attend Imperial Conferences, and in due 
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course report upon the work done, but the bonds of 
Empire would be greatly strengthened by regular visits 
from those who are charged with Imperial executive 
responsibilities. ‘The difficulty in the way of despatching 
such a representative for a visit to New Zealand would be 
outweighed by the moral effect upon our people, and the 
greater understanding with which the Cabinet would 
approach questions in which the Dominions are interested. 


New Zealand. December, 1922. 








